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Art.  XXXIV. — The  London  LanceVs  Review  of  the  New  York  Scalpel, 
Expurgated  by  the  New  York  Republisher  of  the  Lancet. 

"  Oh  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book.'' 

The  London  Lancet,  confessedly  the  most  able  and  vigorous  Medical 
Journal  of -Europe,  the  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  which  is  Thomas  Wakley, 
M.P.  and  Coroner  for  London — one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
age — equally  distinguished  as  a  Medical  and  Political  Reformer — a  great 
Jurisconsult,  who  holds  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  Medico-Legal 
Affairs  in  England — an  office,  which  is  one  of  the  few  which  the  people 
Jill  by  election,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  Crown  :  this  man  began 
his  Lancet  on  the  principle  of  looking  at  what  was  done, — not,  who  did 
it — and  the  success  of  his  labors  is  the  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
principle. 

In  the  pages  of  his  Journal,  now  of  thirty  year's  growth  and  maturity, 
he  has  thought  proper  to  pass  our  labors  in  the  Scalpel  under  review,  and — 
Ci  mirabile  dictu," — to  commend  and  encourage  us.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  deny,  that  this  "  good  news  from  a  far  country"  animated  and  cheered 
us.  In  our  perilous  exploration  of  the  medical  abuses  of  our  country,  a 
hearty  "halloo"  from  a  veteran  co-laborer  in  England,  was  right-gladly 
welcome  to  us,  and  we  said  with  one  of  the  ancients,  "  The  stars  in  their 
courses  fight  for  us." 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  had  its  abominations  and  monstrosities,  no 
doubt — or  it  has  been  greatly  belied — but  it  had  two  excellent  institutions, 
those  of  "  The  Devil's  Advocate,"  and  "  Expurgatorium . "  The  former 
consisted  in  pointing  out  such  persons  as  were  unsuitable  for  the  clerical 
office.  By  the  way,  if  the  mantle  of  that  office  can  fall  upon  medical 
shoulders,  it  must  surely  have  fallen  upon  those  of  Thomas  Wakley,  in 
London,  and  its  shadow,  at  least,  upon  our  own,  in  New  York.  The 
second  consisted  in  purging  such  works  as  were  judged  worthy  of  being 
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reprinted,  from  a]J  objectionable  matter,  or  apologizing,  or  otherwise  'ac- 
counting for,  the  presence  of  such  matter.  This  office,  in  Medical  Lite- 
rature, appears  to  have  devolved  upon  the  Republishers  of  the  Lancet  in 
this  city. 

Thomas  Wakley  of  London,  not  having  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  those 
distinguished  gentlemen,  ventured,  most  injudiciously,  to  give  us  a  hearty 
commendation,  without  knowing  "us,"  or  our  "  status."  Now  the  afore- 
said Thomas  was  rather  too  much  of  an  authority  to  be  sneezed  at  by  the 
Republishers  of  the  Lancet  in  New  York.  The  Editor  of  the  Lancet 
could  not  be  told  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  his  own  business,  especially 
by  the  individuals  who  get  their  living  by  republishing  and  selling  his  work 
here.  It  had  to  be  admitted,  that  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  knew  "  what 
was  what" — but  he  did  not  know  "  who  was  who."  He  might  be  com- 
petent to  know  what  was  done  in  the  Scalpel,  but  he  did  not  know  who 
did  it !  or  read  it ! 

This  number  will,  happily,  somewhat  instruct  him,  and  in  future  numbers, 
we  shall  probably  give  some  further  account  of  ourselves  and  our  doings. 
Before  we  proceed  any  further,  however,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the 
case  which  we  are  treating,  and  then  they  will  have  better  means  of  judg- 
ing whether  our  treatment  is  proper. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Lancet,  there  are  over  four  columns  of 
quotations  from,  and  hearty  commendations  of,  our  journal,  to  which  the 
New  York  Republishers,  in  their  assumed  office  of  expurgators  and  apolo- 
gizers,  appended  the  following  note  : 

u  With  the  character  of  this  criticism,  as  affecting  the  profession  of  this 
country,  or  whether  our  reviewer  would  not  materially  have  changed  his 
tone  and  temper  had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  the  status  of  the 
u  Scalpel "  and  its  Editor,  we,  as  publishers,  have  of  course  nothing  to  do. 
Our  business  is  to  furnish  a  reprint  of  the  London  Lancet." 

Now  the  Republishers  of  the  Lancet  in  New  York,  are  entitled  to  some 
commiseration  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  delicate  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  subscribers  to  the  Republication  of  the  Lan- 
cet, are,  of  course,  medical  men — and  perhaps  the  more  important  ones  are 
the  "  Illustrissimi  ipsissimi"  of  the  New  York  Academy,  who  have  been 
"served  up,"  and  some  folks  think  "  used  up "  at  the  "  Prandia  Attica," 
or  feasts  of  fun  or  physic,  which  have  enriched  the  table  of  the  Scalpel. 

We  foresaw,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  London  Lancet,  that 
the  Review  of  our  Scalpel  would  be  a  most  unpalatable  and  indigestible 
dish  for  the  Academicians — and  we  were  expecting  to  hear  of  our  friends 
being  seized  with   "  sweating   sickness,"    "  bilious  diarrhea  "—or  even 
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falling  into  the  collapsed  stage  of  malignant  choler — a.  We  were  sounded  on 
the  necessity  of  the  republication  of  the  objectionable  article,  by  the  firm  who 
republish  the  Lancet,  and  we  merely  remarked  that  if  the  Republishers  of 
the  "  unabridged  Republication"  of  the  Lancet  did  not  publish  it,  we 
would  probably  attend  to  it  for  them. 

Our  Anglo  ~foster=-father,  the  Lancet,  understands  our  u  position,"  we 
opine,  better  than  we  can  "  define  it."  He  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
medical  colleges,  societies,  schools,  hospitals,  corporations  and  cliques — 
backed  up  by  bad  courts,  and  worse  churches.  He  !  who  was  he  ?  Why 
twenty  years  ago  he  had  no  "  status."  He  had  (or  the  Profession  greatly 
belied  him)  neither  character,  knowledge,  talent,  practice,  money,  nor 
friends  ;  a  mere  miserable  inflation ;  the  fag-end  of  nothing.  There  was 
no  value  in  his  Lancet — indeed  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  it,  except  black- 
guardism and  ignorant  abuse.  One  editor  of  a  distinguished  medical  peri- 
odical, undertook  to  tar  and  feather  him,  ride  him  on  a  rail,  and  tomahawk 
him. 

He  began  his  undertaking — but  on  the  first  dab  of  tar,  Thomas  seized 
him  by  the  throat,  u  flagrante  delicto,"  and  carried  him  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench — where  he  so  belabored  him  with  the  iron  mace  of  the  law, 
that  he  scarcely  recovered.  The  cowardly  crew  who  had  urged  him  on  to 
the  attack,  left  him  to  shift  for  himself  as  he  best  might,  under  the  circum- 
stances— and  he  learned,  for  future  use,  the  truth  of  Falstaff 's  profound 
aphorism,  u  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor.  "* 

Since  that  time  and  circumstance,  the  Lancet  and  its  Editor  have  been 
permitted  to  have  as  much  ■'  status  "  as  to  let  them  alone.  In  other 
words,  finding  they  could  neither  push  them  over,  nor  trip  them  up,  they 
have  wisely  concluded  to  let  them  stand.  We  look  for  just  so  much  of 
justice  and  charity  ourselves — and  no  more.  We  expect  to  be  well  and 
soundly  cuffed — and  when  they  perceive  that  their  calf-skin  cannot  make 
any  impression  on  our  Rhinoceros  hide,  they  will  perceive  the  wisdom  "of 
Falstaff  's  aphorism. 

But  the  note  of  the  American  Republishers  is  too  excellent  a  specimen 
of  what  Dogberry  longed  for,  when  that  renowned  impersonation  of  a 
medical  note-maker  exclaimed,  "  Oh  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an 
ass  !"  Before  this,  the  Republishers  might  have  said,  con  amore — "  Re- 
member, masters,  that  we  are  asses,  though  it  be  not  writ  down  !"  But 
thanks  to  the  Scalpel,  they  have  written  themselves  ASSES  in  large  capi- 

*  Our  readers  will  remember  an  attempt  made  to  administer  a  similar  dose  to  us, 
and  its  similar  result,  in  which  one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  gained  the  same 
useful  lesson. 
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tals,  at  full  length.  Now  for  the  note  again ; — it  is  too  good  to  apologize  for 
repeating  it. 

"  With  the  character  of  this  criticism,  as  affecting  the  profession  of  this 
country,  or  whether  our  reviewer  would  not  have  materially  changed  his 
tone  and  temper,  had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  the  status  of  the  '  Scal- 
pel1 and  its  Editor,  we,  as  publishers,  have  of  course,  nothing  to 
do  !"  True— most  true  !  Why  then  did  you  meddle  with  what  evidently 
and  confessedly  you  had  "  nothing  to  do?11  What  made  you  run  your 
noses  directly  upon  the  very  point  of  our  Scalpel,  you  deliberate  and  volun- 
tary JACKASSES  ? 

Once  more.  "  Our  business  is  to  furnish  a  reprint  of  the  London  Lan- 
cet."— Am.  Pubs.  Why  then  did  you  not  stick  to  your  business  ?  Where- 
fore did  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  apologize  for  doing  that  which  you  say  it 
is  your  business  to  do  ?  Why  do  you  meddle  with  that  with  which  you  say, 
you  "  have  nothing  to  do  ?"  The  only  possible  reply  which  can  be  made, 
you  have  to  borrow,  and  that  even  from  Dogberry  :  "  Masters,  remem- 
ber that  WE  ARE  ASSES  !" 

But  the  Republishers  of  the  Lancet  having  voluntarily  offered  themselves 
for  dissection,  we  proceed  "  secundum  artem  "  to  the  task  of  "  demonstra- 
tion." Some  time  ago  one  of  the  "  comet  order  "  of  our  medical  lumina- 
ries undertook  to  u  get  up"  and  publish  a  quarto  work  in  two  volumes, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  plates,  on  syphilis,  and  send  a  copy  to  the 
London  Lancet  for  review.  It  was  reviewed  with  a  vengeance.  The 
reviewer  perceived  that  every  portion  of  the  text  that  was  valuable,  was 
stolen  from  some  one  or  other  writer  on  the  subject — the  Lancet  itself,  and 
our  humble  self  included — and  the  whole  of  the  plates  were  pirated  from  a 
valu  able  English  work.  What  a  castigating — what  a  scathing  did  the  un- 
fortunate compiler  of  pirated  medical  literature  and  art  get !  Yet  the 
whole  of  this  racy  and  raking  review  was  suppressed  by  the  Republishers 
of  the  "  Unabridged  Republication  of  the  London  Lancet.11 

Now  no  one  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  u  suppression11  was 
effected  without  a  "  consideration.11  No  doubt  the  "  Republishers  "  were 
under  obligation  of  some  kind  to  this  notorious  individual.  If  he  did  not 
most  handsomely  compensate  the  Republishers  for  their  suppression  of  the 
article  containing  his  trial  and  gibbeting  as  a  medical  pirate,  we  shall  cease 
to  believe  in  human  rascality  and  stand  up  for  the  honesty  of  booksellers. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  a  "  pay  to  the  order  of  Messrs.  What-d'ye- 
call-em  the  sum  of  $ ,  value  received,11  would  have  spared  us  the  in- 
fliction of  the  "  American  publishers"  note.  Probably,  we  were  sounded  for 
that  purposed—but  we  confess,  that  that  note  "  was  like  a  treacle  posset  to 
our  palate." 
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We  had  often  said,  "  Oh  that  mine  enemies  would  write  a  book,"  but 
that  they  should  write  all  we  needed  in  a  note  was  too  good  news  to  be 
true.  However,  so  it  is.  The  status  of  the  Scalpel  and  its  Editor  I  bank- 
rupt of  course,  in  everything.  Possessed  of  neither  mind,  manners,  nor 
money,  unknown  in  practice — unheard-of  in  New  York — one  of  those  facti- 
tious nonentities,  that  the  moral  miasms  of  society  occasionally  decompose 
into  existence  for  a  brief  occasion — like  the  hydro -phosphorous  acid  gas  over 
a  burying-ground. 

Who  knew  us  or  our  Scalpel  until  the  London  Lancet  discovered  us  ? 
The  "  Academy  of  Medicine,"  of  course,  did  not  know  of  our  whereabouts 
or  existence  : — they  always  say  so  when  asked.  One  of  its  savans,  whose 
portrait  we  drew  in  our  Scalpel,  with  such  accuracy  as  to  be  considered  a 
photograph,  could  not  find  out  that  we  had  an  existence,  even  by  the  aid 
of  a  Directory.  We  suspect  he  was  educated  in  that  medical  mammoth 
cavern,  where  eyes  are  of  no  use,  and  therefore  become  absorbed.  We 
have  discovered  that  many  of  the  profession  are  stone-blind  from  this  cause, 
and  as  we  have  paid  some  attention  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  we  shall  most 
probably  write  a  treatise  on  that  prevailing  epidemic,  medical  blindness. 


Art.  XXXV. — What  is  the  Difference  between  Contagious  and  Infectious 
Diseases  ? — Examples  of  them. — How  are  they  Communicated  ? — How 
Prevented  ? — Remarks  on  our  present  Quarantine  Establishment. 

The  destructive  powers  of  nature  are  under  the  dominion  of  laws,  as  unerring  as  her  formative 
ones  ;  and  it  is  every  day  becoming  more  probable  that  both  depend  upon  Electricity. — Editok. 

There  is  no  subject  within  the  range  of  philosophical  investigation  more 
interesting  than  this.  To  attempt  its  profitable  presentation  to  the  public, 
implies  a  conviction  of  its  vast  importance  to  human  welfare,  that  offers  the 
only  explanation  for  the  temerity  of  the  effort.  Pray  Heaven  we  be  not 
compelled  in  a  few  short  months,  to  add  it  to  the  bundle  of  committed  fol- 
lies, already  larger  than  we  care  to  look  at,  much  less  to  carry. 

The  views  that  we  take,  will  find  many  able  opponents  ;  nor  will  it  be 
considered  an  act  of  wisdom  to  impart  them  to  many,  already  too  willing  to 
shake  off  the  mandate  of  the  divine  Physician,  so  fully  implied  in  that  beau- 
tiful commendation,  u  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me." 

Truth  is  paramount  to  all  ideas  of  policy,  yet  we  think  we  can  present 
the  danger  and  its  remedy  together  ;  so  that  those  who  desire  to  perform 
the  duty  so  sacredly  enjoined,  may  not  secretly  condemn  its  justice. 
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As  mystery  is  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  the  sublime  and  terrible,  it 
is  also  a  powerful  means  of  fostering  ignorance  and  timidity.  It  will  be 
found  that  as  many  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  propagation  of  these  dis- 
eases are  thoroughly  known,  and  a  still  greater  number  strongly  surmised, 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  subject  will,  by  removing  imaginary  dan- 
gers, destroy  the  timidity,  and  thus  rob  the  infectious  diseases  at  least  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  acknowledged  agents  of  their  propagation. 

What  is  a  contagious  disease  ?  One  taken  by  contact — touch.  Some 
substance,  capable  of  producing  its  like,  is  transferred  from  the  affected  per- 
son to  another,  and  he  takes  the  same  disease.  The  vaccine  vesicle,  pur- 
posely imparted  to  children  or  others  as  a  means  of  preventing  small-pox, 
is  an  example  of  a  purely  contagious  disease.  An  actual  transfer  of  the 
matter  from  a  vesicle  is  necessary — it  can  be  produced  in  no  other  way — it 
must  touch  the  wounded  skin  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  communi- 
cated ;  hence  the  word  contagion,  from  Contactus — touch  together.  Itch 
is  another  example.  The  sheets  in  which  an  affected  person  has  lain,  or 
the  pressure  of  the  hand,  are  known  to  communicate  it.  The  venereal 
disease  is  another.  The  ring- worm,  often  observed  on  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren under  the  supervision  of  nurses,  and  the  faces  of  people  who  shave  at 
a  careless  and  filthy  barber's,  produced  by  an  insect  burrowing  under  the 
skin,  and  doubtless  communicated  by  the  comb  or  razor,  is  another.  The 
insect  is  so  minute  that  it  has  never  been  described  ;  whence  it  origin- 
ated we  know  not.  Hydrophobia,  wounds  received  in  dissection,  the  mat- 
ter from  a  glandered  horse,  some  kinds  of  opthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  are  likewise  examples  of  contagious  diseases. 

Mineral  and  vegetable  poisons,  and  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents  and 
insects,  all  act  in  the  same  way — actual  contact  of  the  poison  is  necessary  : 
it  passes  into  the  system  and  blood  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  All 
these  diseases  being  purely  the  result  of  contact,  they  may  be  avoided  by 
the  exercise  of  caution,  though  duty  bring  us  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
sick.  So  much  for  diseases  admitted  by  all  to  be  contagious  and  not  in- 
fectious, or  communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  air. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  with  the  exception  of  mineral  poisons,  all  these 
powerful  agents  of  disease  are  the  product  of  animal  or  vegetable  organiza- 
tion and  secretions.  However  destructive  to  life  some  of  these  may  be, 
they  are  probably  dependent  for  their  production  upon  life,  either  mineral 
or  vegetable,  or  upon  some  chemical  change  not  understood,  that  occurs  in 
the  progress  of  the  decay  of  vegetable  or  animal  bodies— as  the  miasmatic 
fevers  in  marshy  countries,  the  fatal  wounds  received  in  dissection,  or  the 
bites  of  rabid  animals,  &c.  &c.  The  vaccine  vesicle — so  called  from 
Vacca,  a  cow — originated,  there  is  little  doubt,  from  the  disease  absurdly 
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called  "  the  grease"  in  the  hoof  of  the  horse  ;  being  transferred  thence  by 
the  fingers  of  filthy  grooms  to  the  teats  of  the  cow  in  milking,  and  thence  to 
the  fingers  of  the  milk-maids.  They  were  observed  by  Jenner  to  be  in- 
susceptible of  small-pox,  as  the  reader  probably  knows.  Here  it  will  be 
observed,  that  whatever  the  original  cause  of  its  existence  in  the  horse's 
hoof  might  have  been — and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  simply  me- 
chanical, the  organization  of  a  second  animal  seems  to  have  been  necessary 
for  its  perfect  elaboration  ;  for  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  matter  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  horse's  hoof  itself,  can  afford  protection  from  small-pox. 
See  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  and  the  works  of  Dr.  Lay  and  Mr.  Ring- 
also,  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  1801. 

The  other  diseases  we  have  enumerated  are  either  produced  by  secre- 
tions of  the  animal  organism  of  one  person,  or  the  admixture  of  such  secre- 
tions with  those  of  another.  We  have  had  occasion  to  explain  this  subject 
at  length  when  treating  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  that  desolating  disease, 
that  has  done  more  to  debase  and  depopulate  the  earth  than  plague  and 
pestilence,  with  the  sword  and  famine,  combined.  See  Diseases  of  the 
Sexual  System. 

The  poison  of  reptiles,  originating  from  their  blood,  and  being  probably 
at  all  times  present  in  their  fangs,  is  of  course  no  poison  to  them,  but  when 
diffused  through  the  human  blood,  its  effect  is  often  speedy  death. 

The  saliva  of  the  mad  dog,  is  the  result  of  disease  in  that  animal,  and 
serves  admirably  to  illustrate,  as  far  as  analogy  can,  the  fact  that  a  new 
principle,  produced  by  a  living  being,  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
infectious  as  well  as  contagious  diseases.  The  dog's  saliva  when  he  is  in 
health,  it  will  be  observed,  does  no  harm  to  the  person  bitten.  We  shall 
now  consider  infectious  diseases. 

By  these,  we  mean  diseases  originating  without  any  apparent  cause,  and 
capable  of  infecting  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick  man's  chamber,  so  that  per- 
sons who  have  not  yet  had  them  may  take  the  diseases.  They  are  small- 
pox, varioloid,  measles,  varicella  or  chicken-pox,  scarlet  fever,  typhus 
fever,  erysipelas,  child-bed  fever,  whooping-cough,  mumps,  and,  under  some 
circumstances,  dysentery,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera,  and  in  European  coun- 
tries, the  plague. 

We  have  placed  small-pox  first  in  the  list,  because  of  all  the  others,  it  is 
most  certain  to  affect  the  person  exposed  to  its  influence,  provided  he  has 
not  been  vaccinated,  no  matter  what  his  state  of  health  may  be  at  the  time 
of  exposure.  Predisposition  from  debility  or  fear  has  not  much  to  do  with 
it — people  in  the  rudest  health  are  quite  as  liable  as  the  debilitated.  Its 
infecting  power  is  so  great,  that  it  has  been  known  to  be  sent,  and  bring 
death  with  it,  by  a  letter.     Clothing  affords  a  certain  vehicle  for  its  con- 
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veyance  thousands  of  miles,  months  after  it  has  been  used  by  the  sick  per- 
son. We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  small-pox,  has,  like  some  other 
infectious  diseases,  been  re-originated  in  modern  times  from  atmospheric  or 
any  other  causes,  inappreciable  by  us  ;  it  can  always  be  traced  either  to 
some  affected  person,  or  clothing  coming  from  an  infected  place.  Varioloid, 
as  we  shall  soon  explain,  is  mild  small-pox.  How  the  first  case  originated, 
we  shall  never  know. 

Not  so  with  measles  ;  for  although  this  disease  is  assuredly  infectious  to 
all  who  have  not  had  it,  and  are  exposed  to  its  influence,  we  have  no  doubt, 
from  its  simultaneous  appearance  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  under  the 
same  condition  of  a  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere,  that  the  cause  is  often 
atmospheric,  although  the  disease,  when  existing,  can  be  transmitted  by 
infection. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  scarlet  fever  ;  both  these  complaints  very 
often  existing  simultaneously,  and  occurring  so  suddenly  over  such  an  im- 
mense surface  of  country,  that  the  origin  of  all  the  cases  from  one  source  of 
infection — and  being  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  would  seem  impossible. 
Chicken-pox  is  a  very  simple,  but  evidently  infectious  disease  of  childhood, 
differing  entirely  from  varioloid  and  small-pox.    - 

The  awful  ravages  of  typhus,  or  ship-fever,  of  late  years  among  emi- 
grants, has  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  prove  the  infectious  character  of 
that  disease.  Many  noble  spirits,  alas  !  of  our  own  profession,  have  fallen 
victims  to  its  infectious  power,  during  their  attendance  on  the  emigrants, 
both  here  and  in  Canada.  That  this  fever  is  also  constantly  reproduced 
from  want  of  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  on  board  the  floating  lazar- 
houses  in  which,  we  blush  to  say  it,  American,  as  well  as  English  cupidity, 
ferries  over  the  mass  of  wretched  and  degraded  humanity  to  our  shores, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Erysipelas,  or  a  diffused  and  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin  with  its 
accompanying  fever,  in  both  sexes,  and  that  inflammation  of  the  extensive 
membrane  lining  the  internal  part  or  cavity,  of  the  abdomen,  and  covering 
the  womb  in  the  female,  occurring  after  parturition,  and  hence  called  child- 
bed fever,  both,  originate  most  probably,  from  atmospheric  causes,  and  are 
certainly  communicable  by  infection.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  known  to  be  so 
to  so  great  a  degree,  that  it  is  not  considered  proper  for  a  physician  to  visit 
other  parturient  women,  when  he  is  attending  one  with  this  disease ;  for  he 
will,  it  is  very  probable,  convey  it  to  them  in  his  clothing.  A  distinguished 
physician,  lately  deceased,  innocently  ruined  his  reputation  in  an  adjoining 
city,  by  carelessness,  or  disbelief  in  this  received  doctrine.  He  lost  so  many 
patients  by  this  disease,  that  his  employers  were  afraid  of  him,  and  charged 
him  with  want  of  skill ;  the  disease  being  an  extremely  unmanageable  one. 
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and  very  often  fatal  under  the  best  treatment.  We  have  seen  it  prevailing 
extensively  at  the  Alms- House  at  Bellevue,  in  this  city. 

That  singular  and  most  distressing  disease,  the  whooping  cough,  is  emi- 
nently infectious.  Though  it  is  most  frequent  in  early  life,  all  those  who 
have  not  had  it  are  liable  even  in  advanced  age.  The  disease  called  mumps, 
or  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  of  anatomy,  in  front  of  the  ear,  is  con- 
tagious, but  comparatively  harmless  ;  it  often  prevails  throughout  a  school,  or 
prison.  When  attending  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  and  house  of  refuge,  in 
the  year  1832.  the  children  presented  a  ludicrous  appearance  ;  during  its  ex- 
tensive prevalence,  a  person  unskilled  in  medicine  or  pugilism,  might  have 
wondered  at  the  similarity  of  the  "  effective  hits"  all  in  front  of  the  ears. 
This  also  doubtless  originates  from  atmospheric  causes. 

The  infectious  diseases  we  have  so  far  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of 
scarlet  fever  and  measles,  may  be  avoided  for  a  long  time,  by  those  whose 
fears  lead  them  to  take  extreme  precaution  for  themselves  or  their  children. 
The  sphere  of  the  infectious  powers  of  the  others,  excepting  small-pox,  is 
comparatively  limited,  probably  never  exceeding  the  space  of  a  stage-coach, 
a  house,  or  the  cabin  of  a  steamboat  or  ship.  We  have  given  the  reason 
for  the  greater  liability  to  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  in  their  probable  con- 
stant re -origination  from  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  The  comparative  mild- 
ness of  the  type  of  both  diseases,  during  some  years  of  their  extensive  prev- 
alence, when  they  attack,  as  they  always  do,  indiscriminately,  all  classes 
of  children,  and  their  great  violence,  and  the  appalling  fatality  of  scarlet 
fever  in  other  years,  is  well  known. 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  remarkable  point  in  the  progress  of  epidemic 
diseases,  that  we  think  well  calculated  to  arrest  attention  in  those  who  be- 
lieve, as  well  as  those  who  do  not  believe,  in  the  infectious  power  of  Asiatic 
cholera  and  yellow  fever,  and  perhaps  of  dysentery.  It  is  the  power  of  mul- 
tiplying themselves  in  the  atmosphere,  like  yeast  in  beer ;  but  as  this  is 
actually  alleging  their  infectious  character,  which  in  truth  we  mean  to  do, 
we  will  not  beg  the  question,  but  define  our  position,  and  stand  upon  our 
own  legs,  as  we  always  mean  to  do,  until  judgment  compels  us  to  quit  our 
ground  and  sit  down. 

To  begin  this  question  at  the  beginning  of  our  own  train  of  reasoning.  It 
seems  that  the  atmosphere  alone,  for  it  can  be  nothing  else,  unless  it  be 
electricity,  and  that  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  its  general  action 
over  an  extensive  portion  of  country,  has  the  power  to  modify  the  in- 
fectious diseases  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles  so  greatly  at  times,  as  to  re- 
duce them  to  mild  diseases,  instead  of  exceedingly  malignant  ones.  No 
one  doubts,  or  will  attempt  to  deny  this  fact.  Now  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, that  they  can  reproduce  the  leaven  which  produced  them.    This  leaven 
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is  absolutely  invisible,  and  utterly  inappreciable  to  our  senses,  yet  it  can 
spread  so  as  to  infect  a  whole  country.  Therefore,  these  diseases  must 
find  something  in  the  atmosphere  absolutely  necessary  to  their  propaga- 
tion, or  they  would  die  away :  the  leaven  must  unite  with  this  element  and 
'produce  more  leaven.  In  cholera  this  additional  element,  whatever  it  be, 
whether  in  the  atmosphere  or  the  body,  is  much  more  congenial  to  its 
habits,  because  it  extends  with  still  greater  rapidity  than  scarlet  fever  or 
measles,  going  in  a  few  weeks  over  the  whole  country. 

In  propagating  yellow  fever,  the  necessary  additional  element  is  doubtless 
only  found  in  cities,  and  filthy  towns,  because  single  cases  of  the  disease,  if 
taken  into  the  country,  never  extend,  though  nursed  and  ventilated  badly.  It 
is  to  this  element  found  in  the  atmosphere,  then,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
reason  why  Asiatic  cholera  and  yellow  fever  extend  their  influence  from 
points  of  origination  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  the  southern  States  of  our 
Union.  The  diseases  become  epidemic  at  first  in  the  line  of  travel — a  fact 
never  to  be  forgotten,  in  reasoning  upon  their  power  of  infection.  If  the 
atmosphere  proves  congenial  to  scarlet  fever  and  measles  in  some  places  and 
not  in  others,  so  may  it  do  with  other  infectious  diseases,  and  doubtless  it 
does  ;  how  else  can  the  extreme  malignity  of  cholera,  amongst  similar 
classes  of  people  in  some  places,  and  its  comparative  mildness  in  others,  be 
accounted  for  ?  It  produces  more  and  stronger  leaven  in  those  places,  be- 
cause it  finds  more  of  the  requisite  element  for  its  diffusion  in  them. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  In  conversation  with  the 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  were  informed 
that  the  negroes  of  a  plantation,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  died  of  cholera, 
on  one  side  of  a  small  lake,  and  not  one  were  affected  on  the  other,  the  diet 
being  the  same.  We  feel  no  disposition  to  evade  this  seemingly  strong  objec- 
tion :  that  remarkable  trait  in  this  mysterious  disease  is  well  known  ;  it  often, 
however,  admits  of  explanation  entirely  satisfactory  to  a  close  observer.  At 
Gravesend,  on  Long  Island,  eleven  persons  died  in  one  house,  and  the  dis- 
ease spread  no  further.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  asked,  why  did  it  not 
spread,  if  the  whole  atmosphere  was  affected  ?  We  are  unacquainted, 
in  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walker,  with  any  reason  for  the  great 
local  fatality  ;  but  at  Gravesend,  there  was  an  immense  quantity  of  decaying 
fish,  used  as  manure,  near  the  house,  offering  an  element  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  disarrange  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  thus  to  depress  the  electric 
energies  of  the  system,  thus  rendering  it  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  an  amount 
of  the  infectious  influence,  harmless  to  others  not  constantly  respiring  the 
putrid  effluvia  of  the  fish. 

Whenever  similar  local  causes  are  observed,  their  presence  is  all  we  require 
to  account  for  the  fact  of  the  fatality.    Their  absence  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
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by  no  means  implies  that  an  electric  agent,  productive  of  similar  depressing 
influence,  is  not  at  work  in  that  very  spot.  The  experiments  of  Sir  James 
Murray  on  cholera,  show  that  peculiar  localities,  where  much  moisture, 
subterranean  drains,  cess-pools,  &c,  exist,  great  disturbances  in  the  electric 
equilibrium  of  the  body  occur,  depriving  it  suddenly  of  its  powers,  by  car- 
rying off  the  electricity,  which  is  its  heat — its  power  of  resistance  to  dis- 
ease— in  short,  its  life.  These  experiments  were  of  a  very  remarkable  and 
scientific  character.  The  body  was  warmly  clothed  with  woolen  garments, 
and  cork  soles  put  under  the  feet ;  therefore  when  electricity  was  produced 
in  the  body  by  the  food  consumed,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  was 
kept  there  by  the  non-conducting  clothing  and  cork  soles.  It  could  not  pass 
rapidly  into  the  moist  atmosphere  from  the  skin,  nor  into  the  earth  through 
the  soles  of  the  feet.  Moisture  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  damp 
situations  near  sewers,  and  marshy  ground,  where  starvation  and  filth  di- 
minish the  natural  electricity,  are  the  reveling  spots  of  cholera  and  yellow 
fever.  Look  at  the  victims  of  starvation  and  filth  in  the  cellar  kitchens  of 
this  city  !  Do  not  damp  feet  and  cold  moist  air  produce  ordinary  diarrhea  ? 
And  is  not  diarrhea  the  first  symptom  of  cholera  ?  But  we  cannot  pursue 
this  subject  further  at  present.  We  heartily  wish  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  further  remarks  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  on  the  subject  of  our  Quar- 
antine, but  we  shall  not  shun  them. 

Blind  indeed,  or  willfully  perverse,  must  be  the  man,  who  attaches  no 
importance  to  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of  cholera,  ship,  and  yellow  fever,  in 
every  instance,  in  ships,  either  in  Canada,  at  New  Orleans,  or  at  our  quar- 
antines, or  docks.  It  is  originally  only  a  hidden  leaven  in  one  system ; 
gradually  it  shows  its  palpable  symptoms ;  another  takes  it,  and  then 
another,  inmates  or  visitors  of  the  same  building ;  finally  contiguous  resi- 
dents are  infected,  and  then  we  must  either  suppose  the  atmosphere 
affected  by  the  exhalations  of  the  sick,  or  the  leaven  issuing  in  larger 
bulk  from  the  vessel,  or  hospital  if  you  please ;  or  else  we  ought  to 
expect  facts  of  equal  force  to  prove  its  origination  from  some  point  perfectly 
isolated,  and  where  no  intercourse  can  by  any  possibility  exist  with  the  in- 
fected vessel  or  hospital.  With  regard  to  the  two  diseases  in  question, 
we  do  not  believe  these  facts  can  be  adduced ;  nay,  we  are  sure  they 
cannot. 

Quarantine  is  either  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  or  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less :  a  clog  to  commerce,  and  an  addition  to  the  misery  and  care  of  the  poor 
emigrant.  With  the  views  we  have  advocated,  we  need  not  attempt  fur- 
ther proof  of  its  importance  in  our  own  opinion.  We  have  attempted  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  necessary  element  in  the  atmosphere  for  the  diffusion  of 
infection.    That  this  element  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  badly  ven- 
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tilated  places,  where  the  exhalations  and  excretions  of  the  sick  accumulate 
and  are  confined,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  there  the  leaven  concentrates  its 
powers,  ready  to  spread  when  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  suits  that 
purpose. 

The  isolation  of  the  sick,  and  the  thorough  ventilation  of  their  apartments, 
are  admitted  to  be  absolutely  vital  to  the  suppression  of  contagion  on  the 
threshold.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  the  quarantine  hospitals  are  estab- 
lished ;  not  as  a  pen  in  which  to  confine  the  dying  man  till  he  is  ready  to 
be  buried.  Both  our  duty  to  the  afflicted  emigrant,  the  preservation  of 
our  own  lives,  and  the  interests  of  commerce,  demand  the  strictest  account 
by  the  medical  officers  of  the  quarantine.  Let  us  see  if  they  have 
done  their  duty.  We  extract  from  the  first  article  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine,  for  July,  entitled  "  A  History  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera  at 
Quarantine,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  in  Dec.  1848,  and  Jan.  1849,  by 
John  W.  Sterling,  M.  D.,  &c,  Assistant  Physician  Marine  Hospital:" 

"  The  first  appearance  of  the  Cholera  at  Quarantine,  Staten  Island,  was  on 
the  2d  December,  1848.  Prior  to  this  date  there  was  no  premonition,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  its  intended  invasion  ;  none  of  those  indications 
which  heretofore  have  been  regarded  as  heralds  of  its  approach  were  appa- 
rent ;  at  least  its  immediate  advent  was  not  apprehended  by  the  physicians 
of  the  Marine  Hospital ;  for  no  preparations  had  been  made  for  its  recep- 
tion. 

"  While,  therefore,  apparently  secure,  suddenly  was  it  announced  to  us  at 
the  Quarantine,  that  a  ship,  with  the  Cholera  on  board,  was  lying  off  in  the 
stream.  The  packet  ship  New  York,  from  Havre,  had  cast  anchor  within 
the  Quarantine  buoys  on  Friday  night,  the  1st  of  December,  and  early  the 
next  morning  was  visited  by  Dr.  Harris,  the  Deputy  Health  Officer. 

"  The  commander  of  this  vessel  was  Capt.  Lines.  He  set  sail  from  Havre 
on  the  9th  November,  with  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  passengers,  of 
whom  twenty-one  were  in  the  cabin,  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  in  the 
steerage,  and  thirty-three  constituted  the  crew.  On  boarding  the  vessel,  it 
was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Harris  that  seven  of  the  steerage  passengers  had 
died  during  the  last  week  of  her  voyage.  That  a  disease  resembling  the 
cholera-morbus,  and  supposed  by  the  captain  to  be  of  this  character,  made 
its  appearance  among  the  steerage  passengers,  who  were  Germans  and  French 
from  Havre,  while  the  vessel  was  at  sea,  not  far  from  Cape  Sable. 

"  The  ship,  as  I  have  just  stated,  dropped  anchor  on  Friday  night,  and  on 
Sunday  afternoon  all  the  steerage  passengers  (with  the  exception  of  one  in- 
dividual, who  went  to  the  city,  and  eleven  others  who  had  been  previously 
sent  up  sick  with  the  cholera  to  the  hospitals  on  the  hill,  concerning  whom 
I  will  speak  more  particularly  by  and  by,)  were  brought  ashore.  The 
weather,  since  the  arrival  of  the  packet  ship  New  York,  had  been  wet  and 
quite  uncomfortable,  and  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  its  change. 
These  passengers,  for  the  most  part,  had  resided  a  considerable  length  of 
time  at  Havre,  where,  at  the  time  of  their  embarkation,  there  was  no  ex- 
istence of  the  cholera.     They  were  landed  at  the  public  store  dock  j  and 
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the  north  public  store,  and  the  basement  of  the  south  public  store,  were 
set  apart  for  their  reception. 

"  The  north  public  store  is  two  stories  high  besides  the  basement,  which  is 
below  ground,  and  the  attic  which  has  six  sky -lights.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  long  and  thirty-six  and  a  half  broad,  in  the  clear, 
the  walls  being  about  a  foot  thick.  The  hight  of  the  ceiling  of  the  first 
story  is  nine  feet,  eight  feet  only  to  the  projecting  planks  above,  which  are 
two  or  three  feet  asunder.  It  has  seven  windows,  three  large  folding  doors, 
a  large  hatchway  above,  and  two  stairways  communicating  with  the  second 
floor.  The  second  story  is  six  and  a  half  feet  high  to  the  beams,  seven  and 
a  half  to  the  ceiling,  has  two  hatchways  to  the  attic  above,  and  stairways  and 
eight  windows. 

u  The  south  public  store  is  four  stories  high  including  the  basement,  which 
is  above  ground.  This  basement  is  about  ninety  feet  long,  by  forty -two 
wide.  Its  hight  to  the  ceiling  is  nine  and  a  half  feet,  to  the  beams  above 
eight  and  a  half  feet.  It  has  four  windows,  and  four  large  folding  doors. 
The  upper  stories  of  this  south  store  were  subsequently  converted  into  the 
cholera  hospital.     The  apartments  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  buildings. 

6i  Immediately,  the  most  efficient  measures  at  command  were  adopted  to 
render  them  comfortable.  Beds,  bedding,  and  bedsteads  were  provided  ; 
means  for  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  food  immediately  resorted  to ; 
and  the  three  hundred  or  more  emigrants  soon  conducted  into,  to  say  the  least 
of  them,  well  sheltered  domiciles,  in  which,  doubtless,  they  were  quite  as  well 
accommodated  as  they  had  been  in  the  steerage  of  the  vessel  from  which 
they  debarked. 

"  To  Dr.  Da  Cunha's  supervision  the  charge  of  the  public  stores  was  com- 
mitted, and  in  the  apartments  mentioned  were  stowed,  with  as  much  order 
and  neatness  as  circumstances  permitted,  male  and  female,  old  and  young, 
beds,  bedding,  chests,  bags,  and  boxes ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
these  passengers  from  their  property. 

"  At  the  time  of  landing,  the  weather  was  wet  and  chilly,  and  the  greatest 
anxiety  was  to  get  them  under  shelter  immediately,  and  make  them  warm 
and  comfortable,  so  that  very  little  opportunity  was  afforded  at  that  time 
for  washing  and  drying  their  garments,  and  had  there  been  any  fomites 
adherent  thereunto  they  were  of  course  brought  into  the  tenements  which 
they  occupied.  Besides,  they  had  daily,  if  not  hourly,  access  to  their  lug- 
gage, so  that  any  infectious  matter  lurking  within  them  could  freely  escape, 
and,  if  possible,  contaminate  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  As  to  ventilation 
of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  emigrants,  it  must  have  been  very  inef- 
ficient ;  the  doors  being  generally  kept  shut,  unless  for  ingress  or  egress. 
The  long  chambers  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  their  low 
ceilings  and  projecting  timbers,  must  have  precluded  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  detained  much  that  was  noxious  ;  so  that,  considering  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  these  persons  were  immersed,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  cholera  did  not  make  wider  havoc  among  them.  Besides,  the 
apartments  being  dark  and  gloomy,  the  weather  often  preventing  exercise 
out  of  doors,  the  incarcerate  condition  of  the  inmates  must  have  rendered 
them  despondent,  and  consequently  more  susceptible  to  its  attack.  Of  all 
the  sanitary  measures,  therefore,  adopted,  probably  none  were  better  cal- 
culated to  enable  the  constitution  to  ward  off  this  malady  than  the  whole- 
some provisions  with  which  they  were  liberally  supplied,  and  that  the  supply 
was  ample  was  evident  from  the  quantity  of  fragments  which  were  wasted." 
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We  append  Dr.  Sterling's  account  of  the  manner  of  its  introduction  into 
New  Orleans  the  present  year.  We  think  our  readers  will  be  sufficiently 
convinced  of  its  introduction  by  these  emigrants. 

"  The  ship  Swanton  sailed  from  Havre,  according  to  Dr.  Fenner,  on  the 
2d  or  3d  of  November.  The  cholera  did  not  prevail,  or  even  exist  there, 
at  the  time  of  her  departure,  and  twenty -six  days  had  elapsed  from  that 
period  ere  a  single  death  occurred  on  board.  The  cause  of  this  death  was 
a  looseness  of  the  bowels  simulating  dysentery  ;  and  sixteen  more  deaths 
occurred  from  a  similar  affection  before  the  ship  entered  the  port  of  New 
Orleans.  But  the  cholera  was  prevailing  as  an  epidemic  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  and  some  of  these  passengers  were  Germans  ;  but  whether 
they  had  recently  been  in  that  country,  or  had  abode  in  the  vicinity  where 
this  disease  was  raging,  we  are  not  informed  :  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  they  may  have  overtaken  the  cholera  in  its  transit  across  the 
ocean. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Swanton  entered  the  harbor  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, with  280  passengers,  German  and  French,  principally  the  former. 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  a  woman  was  brought  from  on  board  in  a  state 
of  complete  collapse,  having  been  attacked  the  previous  night  with  violent 
vomiting,  purging  and  cramps,  and  her  disease  was  pronounced  by  compe- 
tent authorities  to  be  a  genuine  case  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  She  died  at  6 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  a  man  who  also  was  a  passenger  in  this 
vessel,  was  brought  into  the  Charity  Hospital,  collapsed  likewise.  He  had 
been  walking  about  the  city  on  the  11th,  though  laboring  under  a  slight 
diarrhea.  On  the  12th  he  left  the  ship  and  went  to  a  boarding-house  near 
Poydras  market ;  when  brought  into  the  hospital  he  was  cold  and  pulseless. 
He  died  at  6  P.  M.  on  the  day  admitted.  Three  other  cases  were  brought 
in  on  the  same  day,  from  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  died  with  cholera. 
On  the  14th  December,  the  Board  of  Health,  (N.  O.)  held  a  special  meet- 
ing, in  which  they  announced  that  the  Asiatic  Cholera  was  not  in  the  city. 

"  On  the  15th,  eight  cases  were  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital,  and 
it  was  reported  that  cases  were  occurring  in  the  private  practice  of  several 
physicians."     From  this  time  the  disease  continued  to  spread  rapidly. 

We  have  now  given  a  long  extract,  in  Dr.  Sterling's  own  words.  If  he 
had  the  control  of  suitable  accommodations  for  the  sick,  he  was  certainly 
much  to  blame  for  not  using  them  ;  if  the  government  has  not  provided 
them,  they  are  to  blame.  The  present  locality  of  the  buildings  on  Staten 
Island,  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  outrageous  invasion  of  the  rights  of  private 
citizens.  We  suggest  an  immediate  removal  of  this  great  State  establish- 
ment, involving  as  it  does  the  nearest  interests  of  human  life,  the  perform- 
ance of  Christian  duty,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  whole  State  and  country, 
through  the  pulse  of  her  great  commercial  metropolis. 

From  the  present  and  prospective  state  of  priest  and  king-ridden  Europe, 
our  country  will  for  ages  be  the  home  of  her  wretched  children.  They 
leave  her  shores  with  the  moral  and  physical  degradation  of  superstition  and 
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tyranny  of  centuries,  debasing  their  souls  and  bodies.  What  wonder  is  it 
that  its  inevitable  consequence  overtakes  them  on  their  wretched  voyage 
hither  ?  Ship  fever  and  Cholera,  have  given  us  warning  enough  in  their 
dreadful  results,  to  arouse  all  the  energies  of  government.  Our  profession 
may  continue  to  fall  at  their  posts,  and  our  citizens  to  die  by  thousands, 
with  no  prospect  of  relief,  until  this  great  national  matter  of  Quarantine 
enlists  the  best  available  science  of  our  profession.  Let  its  officers  no  longer 
receive  their  appointments  as  a  political  reward,  but  for  their  enlarged  views 
of  their  science  as  it  bears  upon  the  preservation  of  human  life,  and  their 
duty  as  citizens  of  our  great  Republic.  Let  the  quarantine  establishment 
be  removed  to  the  lower  bay,  where  the  buildings  may  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  command  thorough  ventilation,  and  proper  isolation  of  the 
sick.  Before  the  present  century  is  past,  we  shall  require  them  to  extend 
for  miles,  but  not  in  the  present  cumbrous  and  expensive  manner.  Science 
has  done  all  that  we  want ;  let  her  be  thoroughly  interrogated  in  a  matter 
of  such  vast  importance  to  the  nation.  Let  us  receive  these  down-trodden 
emigrants,  as  Christ  commanded  and  philosophy  enjoins.- — Editor. 


Art.  XXXVI. — The  Pathology  of  a  Lady  of  Fashion. 

"  But  aching  head,  though  on  a  sofa,  may  I  never  feel." 

By  pathology,  we  mean  the  systematized  knowledge,  or  science  of  disease. 
By  a  fashionable  lady,  we  mean  a  woman  who  has  been  brought  up,  and 
lives  in,  the  habits,  practices,  and  pursuits  of  that  portion  of  society,  whose 
aim  and  end  is  to  please  and  be  pleased.  If  man  and  woman  were  in  their 
right  moral  and  mental  condition,  to  please  and  be  pleased  would  be  the 
true  end  of  their  existence ;  but  as  mankind  are  not  in  their  proper  condition, 
their  pleasures  may  be  very  injurious. 

Health,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  consists  in  the  complete  soundness  of 
the  organization,  and  the  appropriate  performance  of  the  functions.  A 
flaw  or  defect  in  the  one,  or  a  failure  in  the  other,  is  disease.  As  there  are 
laws  which  when  obeyed,  produce  health,  so  there  are  laws  which  when 
complied  with,  produce  disease.  Fashion,  which  of  all  things,  may  seem 
to  be  capricious  and  lawless,  is  subject  to,  and  educes  laws,  as  certainly  as 
any  other  phase  of  society. 

Every  human  being  is  possessed  of  a  triple  nature,  and  each  part  re- 
quires its  own  culture  and  employment.     The  highest  part  is  the  spiritual. 
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which  gives  the  feelings  or  intentions.  The  next  part  is  the  mental,  which 
gives  the  ideas  or  knowledge  The  third  part  is  the  physical,  the  acting 
portion  of  our  being.  When  each  one  of  these  parts  is  in  order,  health 
and  happiness  are  the  result.  When  one  of  them  is  out  of  order,  and  still 
more,  when  all  of  them  are,  disease  and  misery  are  the  inevitable  re- 
sults. 

The  first  element  of  fashionable  life  is  the  negative  one  of  abjuring  all 
labor — the  abstinence  from  doing  anything  for  subsistence  or  use.  Thus  a 
fashionable  lady  would  be  ashamed  to  do  anything  in  her  kitchen-garden  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  food,  as  planting  corn,  sowing  turnips,  hoeing  or 
weeding  a  vegetable  bed,  or  fruit-trees.  She  will  attend  to  her  flower-beds 
and  blossom-trees,  and  do  as  much  work  as  if  she  were  in  her  kitchen-gar- 
den ;  but  it  is  not  accounted  labor.  There  is  no  necessity  to  do  it.  It  is 
optional — fashionable . 

She  would  not  for  the  world  be  known  to  do  anything  in  her  kitchen,  be- 
cause that  would  be  accounted  labor — necessary  work ;  but  she  would  per- 
form twice  the  quantity  of  actual  work,  in  the  arrangement  of  her  drawing- 
room  or  boudoir,  because  that  is  entirely  optional  and  conventional.  To 
spend  a  day  in  the  useful  offices  of  washing  and  ironing,  would  be  death  to 
her  reputation  ;  but  to  spend  one -third  of  every  day  in  the  fatigues  of  the 
toilet,  would  be  a  matter  of  course  and  consequence. 

To  be  seen  for  a  few  hours  in  the  occupation  of  shirt-making,  or  mend- 
ing stockings,  would  be  an  unspeakable  disgrace  ;  while  to  be  engaged  for 
weeks  in  curious  netting,  working  lace,  or  embroidering,  would  be  matter 
of  proud  satisfaction,  and  a  laudable  object  of  ambition.  To  paint,  to 
color,  or  to  whitewash  any  part  of  her  house,  would  be  a  degradation  never 
to  be  recovered ;  but  to  paint  flowers  or  scenes,  persons  or  places,  would  be 
an  art  sought  after,  with  the  avidity  and  cupidity  of  a  search  for  an  El 
Dorado. 

Now,  in  all  those  employments  which  they  disdain,  there  is  a  satisfaction 
in  their  performance,  which  is  a  source  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
health  to  millions ;  while  in  the  occupations  which  they  adopt,  there  is  an 
emptiness  in  their  course  and  a  weariness  and  dissatisfaction  at  their  end, 
which  are  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  and  disease  to  thousands. 

We  were  consulted  some  time  ago  by  an  elegant  lady  of  fashionable  life, 
on  account  of  two  of  her  beautiful  daughters,  who  were  as  sylph-like  and 
symmetric  as  fashion  could  make  them,  but  who  showed  too  plainly  that 
their  forms  and  constitutions  were  as  frail  as  debility  could  mar  them,  with- 
out actually  manifesting  some  specific  form  of  disease.  "  0,  what  shall  J 
do  for  my  beautiful  girls ! ' '  exclaimed  the  mother.  * '  Give  them  strength, ' » 
I  replied.   "  And  how  shall  that  be  done  ? » ?  said  she.    l  '  Let  them  make  theii 
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own  beds,  carry  their  water  up  stairs  and  down,  and  sweep  their  own  rooms, 
and  perchance  the  parlor  and  drawing-room,  go  to  market  and  bring  baskets 
of  provisions  home,  garden,  wash  and  iron  !"  Looking  at  me  with  surprise, 
she  said,  "  What  sort  of  minds  would  they  have,  what  sort  of  bodies  ?"  I 
answered,  "  They  would  have  as  healthy  and  happy  ones  as  your  servants. 
You  now  give  all  the  health  and  happiness  to  your  domestics.  Be  merciful 
to  your  daughters,  and  let  them  have  a  share." 

Work,  without  useful  aim  or  end,  is  not  occupation,  nor  employment. 
When  the  tread-mill  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  the  wretched 
prisoners  felt  themselves  more  degraded  by  "doing  nothing,"  as  they  called 
it,  than  by  their  crimes.  How  many  ladies  in  fashionable  life  are  doomed 
for  years  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  ' '  doing  nothing  ! ' '  What  wonder  if  they 
are  nervous,  irritable,  and  diseased.  Useful  work,  or  satisfactory  employ- 
ment, is  as  essential  to  the  health  of  the  mind,  as  to  that  of  the  body. 

The  first  and  strongest  principle  of  our  nature,  is  that  of  rectitude,  or 
what  ought  to  be.  Every  human  being  is  possessed  of  this  lofty,  but  awful 
feeling — the  deep  sense  of  rectitude  or  propriety.  A  feeling  which  is  never 
satisfied,  is  a  perpetual  source  of  misery,  like  hunger  unappeased,  or  appe- 
tite uncatered  for.  Can  any  woman,  surveying  her  body,  or  considering 
her  mind,  seriously  and  conscientiously  conclude,  that  she  is  not  called  upon 
for  any  useful  work,  or  necessary  contribution  to  society  ;  and  that  to  be 
adorned  and  admired  is  all  her  duty  and  her  destiny  ?  This  would  exclude 
her  from  the  republic  of  mind  and  morals,  and  class  her  with  pet  animals 
and  flowers. 

The  same  error  which  leads  her  to  avoid  all  the  useful  occupations,  in- 
duces her  to  escape  all  the  useful  pursuits.  That  sort  of  knowledge,  which 
can  be  usefully  applied,  and  only  usefully  displayed,  is  an  undesirable  at- 
tainment in  her  estimation ;  and  therefore  entirely  neglected,  or  only  so  far 
sought  as  it  may  subserve  the  end  of  her  being — display.  Science,  there- 
fore, or  systematized  knowledge,  is  not  any  part  of  her  desire. 

The  employment  of  the  intellect,  without  a  satisfactory  direction,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  errors  of  the  day.  To  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
languages,  without  making  them  available,  as  means  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement ;  to  acquire  some  skill  in  music,  without  intending  to  employ  it 
as  an  instrument  of  emotional  purity  and  elevation  ;  to  attain  to  excellence 
in  the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting,  without  aiming  to  enrich  our  ideas  and 
thoughts ;  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  speech  and  writing,  without  using  them 
benevolently  and  didactically  ;  and  to  move  elegantly  and  gracefully,  with- 
out any  other  end  or  aim,  than  that  of  pleasing  and  being  pleased,  are  as 
unsatisfactory  mental  attainments  and  professions,  as  those  of  conjuring  and 
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fortune -telling.     None  of  them  aifords  the  mind  the  slightest  satisfaction, 
on  reflection. 

The  mental  pursuits,  therefore,  of  a  fashionable  lady,  however  pleasant 
they  may  be  for  the  passing  moments,  have  no  satisfaction  at  their  termina- 
tion ;  and  although  they  may  delude  with  the  promise  of  hope,  they  con- 
clude with  the  payment  of  disappointment.  Perhaps  no  pursuit  is  more 
vexatious  than  mere  novel-reading.  There  is  rarely  anything  to  compre- 
hend, but  little  to  learn,  and  that  often  not  worth  the  learning  ;  plenty  to 
enjoy  while  reading,  and  an  abundance  to  suffer  when  read. 

The  minds  and  feelings  of  writers  and  readers  of  novels,  are  constantly 
upon  the  rack.  Silken,  silver,  or  golden,  it  may  be,  but  it  is  the  rack,  and 
minds  that  are  frequently  racked,  like  bodies,  are  not  capable  of  being  in 
health.  We  never  yet  knew  or  heard  of  a  novelist,  whether  writer  or 
reader,  who  was  of  healthy  mind  or  body.  Nothing  disqualifies  any  one 
so  thoroughly  for  the  enjoyments  and  duties  of  the  world  in  which  we  live? 
as  the  living  in  imagination  in  a  world  of  an  entirely  different  sort.  The 
world  of  fiction  is  as  far  off  the  world  of  fact,  as  Jupiter  is  from  our 
Planet. 

Now,  those  who  thus  artificially  stimulate  their  minds  and  feelings,  pre- 
ternaturally  wear  and  weaken  their  brains  and  nerves,  the  organs  of  sensi- 
bility, and  become  excitable,  nervous,  and  hysterical.  They  have  been 
moved  until  mobility,  not  stability,  is  the  law  of  their  being.  An  ordi- 
nary impression,  such  as  persons  in  good  health  and  sense,  can  easily  em- 
ploy, modify,  or  resist,  overpowers  them,  and  throws  them  into  fits,  or  par- 
oxysms, of  extravagant  and  uncontrollable  emotion. 

Such  persons  are  constantly  disordered.  Every  change  of  temperature 
is  to  them  an  endurance,  equal  to  that  of  persons  in  health,  passing  from 
one  zone  or  region  to  another.  The  light  of  a  bright  sunny  day  blinds 
them;  darkness  of  a  lowering  cloudy  day,  buries  them.  The  misfit  of  a 
dress  is  ''horrid,"  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  "dreadful."  Plain,  whole- 
some food  is  tasteless  or  distasteful.  Everything,  except  the  most  exciting 
food,  is  either  insipid  or  nauseous.  The  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life,  are 
the  dullest  of  all  stupidities,  and  the  ordinary  inconveniences  and  accidents 
of  life,  are  the  most  unendurable  of  miseries. 

The  blood  which  flows  to  the  brain,  gives  out  the  calorie  of  its  composi- 
tion in  the  mode  of  galvanism,  and  it  is  either  employed  in  the  pursuits  and 
occupations  of  life,  or  it  accumulates  and  causes  disease.  If  a  lady  living 
on  tolerably  substantial  food,  do  little  or  nothing  with  her  brain,  except  re- 
ceive a  succession  of  pleasing  sensations,  which  require  a  very  slight  ex- 
penditure of  the  caloric  of  the  blood,  commonly  called  "nervous  fluid," 
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she  will  undoubtedly  suffer  from  what  are  vulgarly  designated/' nervous 
headaches" — vapors,  and  hysterics. 

The  other  organs  of  her  body  will  suffer  in  like  manner,  if  not  properly 
employed.  There  being  little  expenditure  of  the  blood  by  the  muscles  and 
brain,  the  fresh  supplies  from  the  stomach  will  be  but  slowly  taken  up,  and 
the  process  of  digestion  will  be  very  tardily  carried  on,  for,  as  in  political 
economy,  so  also  in  physiological  economy,  the  supply  will  be  regulated  by 
the  demand. 

Indigestion,  therefore,  or  dyspepsia,  is  an  almost  necessary  concomitant 
of  fashionable  life,  which  is  inevitably  exposed  to  the  evils  of  repletion  and 
inaction.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  distressing  than  dyspepsia.  To  have  no 
appetite,  is  almost  equal  in  misery  to  having  no  desire ;  but  in  addition  to 
the  privation  of  appetite,  there  is  the  positive  infliction  of  ill-assimilated 
chyle  for  the  renewal  of  the  blood,  and  by  consequence  a  defectively  organ- 
ized condition  of  the  blood,  and  degenerated  sensation. 

For  the  same  cause  that  the  stomach  is  incapable  of  performing  its  func- 
tions rightly,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
intestines,  are  very  liable  to  disease,  yea,  even  the  blood  itself.  Thus  every 
part  of  the  body  may  have  the  sensations  deranged.  In  health,  there  is  a 
general  pleasantness  of  feeling,  or  rather  absence  of  feeling  in  the  body,  it 
being  only  an  instrument  of  feeling  for  the  mind.  In  disease  there  is  a 
constant  sense  of  uneasiness,  which  makes  us  conscious  of  our  organization 
— a  feeling  which  often  amounts  to  intense  agony. 

Some  years  ago,  during  an  attack  of  epidemic  influenza,  we  endured  a 
species  of  torment  which  was  so  entirely  new  to  us,  and  so  incomprehensi- 
ble, as  well  as  inexplicable,  that  we  could  not  solve  the  mystery  of  it,  ex- 
cept by  resorting  to  a  greater  mystery — the  malignant  operation  of  evil 
spirits.  The  torment  consisted  in  the  consciousness  of  motion  and  sensa- 
tion in  every  portion  of  the  brain.  We  felt  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  brain,  as  distinctly  as  we  could  feel  the  twisting  of  a  worm  in 
our  hand,  or  the  crawling  of  an  insect  over  our  skin. 

An  amiable  and  philosophic  Methodist  minister  of  our  acquaintance,  was  for 
some  time  afflicted  with  this  disorder,  but  in  a  more  aggravated  form  ;  every 
part  of  his  body  being,  in  his  own  vivid  and  graphic  words  u  crawling  and 
creeping  alive."  He  said,  "  I  felt  myself  alive  all  over,  and  I  often  used  to 
think  that,  let  damnation  be  what  it  might,  nothing  could  exceed  the  horror 
of  being  conscious  of  our  own  physical  organization  and  functions,  and  the 
only  proof  to  my  own  mind  that  I  was  not  damned,  was,  that  I  could 
pray." 

Now  this  is  a  feeling,  or  disorder,  very  commonly  experienced  by  fashion- 
able ladies.     Their  blood  is  ill-assimilated  and  composed  ;  their  brain  and 
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nerves  are  overcharged  with  their  unspent  caloric,  in  the  form  of  galvan- 
ism, rendering  them  susceptible  of  the  most  complicated  and  acute  sensations ; 
and  their  disordered  minds,  distractedly  directing,  not  controlling,  their  dis- 
ordered brains,  they  are  fearfully  conscious  of  the  ill-working  of  their  or- 
ganic machinery — miserably  sensitive  in  every  part. 

In  the  most  active,  vivid,  and  creative  state  of  the  mind,  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  have  a  mind.  We  feel  power  and  energy,  but  not  substance. 
When  the  brain  is  in  a  good,  healthy  condition,  the  fit  minister  of  the  mind, 
there  is  no  sensation  of  it  as  an  instrument  or  machine.  We  may  feel  a 
glow,  a  thrill,  an  elevation,  a  grasping,  or  a  soaring,  but  we  do  not  feel  a 
brain.  The  moment  that  we  feel  we  have  a  brain,  we  are  conscious  of 
weakness,  disorder,  and  disability. 

There  are  few  fashionable  ladies  who  are  not  miserably  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing, not  only  a  brain,  but  various  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  many  organs  of 
the  body.  How  constantly  are  they  made  sensible  of  the  possession  of  a 
stomach,  a  liver,  and  bowels,  a  heart,  and  lungs,  of  kidneys,  a  bladder,  and 
a  womb.  How  common  is  it  that  they  lead  a  life  of  miserable  consciousness 
of  being  machines,  out  of  order,  and  often  incapable  of  rectification  and 
adjustment. 

In  previous  numbers  of  this  journal,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  some 
of  the  miseries  of  abortionism.  Our  narrow  limits  and  scanty  opportunities, 
necessarily  bounded  and  curtailed  our  remarks.  We  showed,  however, 
that  abortionism  was  most  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  securing 
the  pleasures  of  fashion.  Now  as  we  are  detailing  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  a  fashionable  life,  we  put  the  case  to  any  woman,  whether  she  had  not 
much  better  endure  the  few  natural  penalties  of  a  mother's  life,  and  secure 
its  numerous  joys  and  satisfactions,  than  load  herself  with  the  accumulated 
and  accumulating  miseries  of  a  life  of  fashion. 

From  these  general  conditions  we  may  descend  to  particular  ones,  point- 
ing out  and  applying  the  principles  and  practices  of  fashion,  and  tracing  the 
necessary  results.  Thus  the  load  of  hair  which  is  often  worn,  and  the  tight- 
ness with  which  it  is  arranged,  becomes  a  frequent  source  of  most  distressing 
pains  in  the  head,  which  are  usually  set  down  to  rheumatism.  The  most 
ridiculous  freak  with  regard  to  the  hair,  was  that  of  shaving  it  off,  to  make 
an  artificially  high  forehead.  Some  of  the  weaker  of  the  sex  found  to  their 
dismay,  in  place  of  a  pale  intellectual  forehead,  a  dark  unfeminine  beard — 
one  of  the  last  objects  on  a  woman  to  attract  the  admiration  of  man,  which 
most  undoubtedly  was  the  intention. 

The  exposure  of  the  neck  and  chest,  so  common  in  the  ranks  of  fashion, 
is  as  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  to  the  purity  of  the  soul.  Dis- 
eases of  the  throat,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart,  are  the  necessary  conse- 
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quences,  and  thousands  of  the  fairest  of  the  fair  are  annually  the  victims  of 
consumption  from  this  cause  alone.  The  joints  and  muscles  of  the  spine  are 
carefully  preserved  from  every  kind  of  laborious  exercise,  and  thus,  the 
circulation  in  them  is  very  weak  and  scanty.  This  leads  to  diseases  and 
distortions  of  the  spine,  crooked  shoulders  and  unequal  hips. 

The  practice  of  tight-lacing  or  dressing,  obstructs  the  circulation  in  the 
muscles,  and  thus  hinders  their  growth  and  development,  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  trunk  is  weak,  requiring  support, 
and  liable  to  give  way  upon  being  exposed  to  the  ordinary  endurances  of 
domestic  life.  The  occasional  exhausting  activity  of  a  ball  night,  whatever 
it  may  do  for  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  is  of  no  service  to  those  of  the  body 
If  they  had  their  liberty,  an  occasional  dance  might  do  them  good,  but  to 
exercise  them  in  whalebone  fetters  is  as  absurd  and  cruel  as  to  set  prisoners 
to  dance  in  their  manacles  of  iron. 

To  diminish  the  space  for  the  movement  of  the  lungs,  is  to  deprive  them 
of  a  part  of  their  function.  Their  office  is  to  convert  the  blood  returned 
from  the  veins,  and  the  newly  assimilated  food  from  the  lacteals,  into  arte- 
rial blood.  This  is  done  by  exposing  small  portions  of  blood  at  a  time  in 
very  minute  and  exceedingly  attenuated  vessels,  spread  over  large  surfaces 
in  the  lungs,  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  A  portion  of  the  combustible 
materials  of  the  blood  chemically  combines  with  the  combusting  portion  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  sets  free  a  large  amount  of  caloric,  which  combines 
with  the  blood,  and  gives  it  the  property  which  is  called  vitality. 

If  the  lungs  are  prevented  from  spreading  out  their  surfaces  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  less  of  good  blood  is  made  than  is  required  for  the  purposes  of 
life,  and  the  whole  of  the  organization  becomes  feeble,  and  the  functions 
defective.  Those  portions  of  the  lungs  which  are  obstructed  in  their  func- 
tions, become  debilitated  and  absorbed.  There  is  therefore  less  lung  than 
is  natural,  and  that  is  diseased.  Hence,  there  is  a  sufficient  foundation  laid 
for  the  supervention  of  consumption,  dropsy,  and  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs. 

If  the  lungs  have  not  room  enough  to  play,  they  will  force  other  organs 
out  of  their  place  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it.  The  heart,  deprived  of  com- 
fortable space  for  its  movements,  will  palpitate,  and  be  irregular  in  its 
action,  and  diseased  in  its  substance.  The  stomach  will  be  pressed  down 
out  of  its  place  by  the  force  of  the  superincumbent  diaphragm,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  diseased,  while  its  function  of  digestion  will  be  disturbed. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  will  be  pressed  out  of  place, 
and  disturbed,  more  or  less. 

There  are,  however,  two  parts  toward  which  the  pressure  is  usually  most 
injuriously  directed — the  womb,  and  the  last  portion  of  the  bowel.     The 
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cavity  in  which  these  organs  are  placed,  is  covered  in  with  muscles,  which 
are  capable  of,  and  intended  for  contracting  and  dilating.  They  resist 
pressure  to  a  certain  extent,  hut  after  that  they  give  way  and  stretch,  losing 
their  elasticity.  Is  it  extraordinary  that  so  many  cases  of  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus  and  rectum  should  occur  ?  A  fashionable  pair  of  corsets  will  add  to 
the  weight  of  resistance  in  the  abdomen  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds :  what 
wonder  if  something  give  way  ?     It  would  be  a  wonder  if  something  do  not. 

We  cannot  now  consider  the  point  of  beauty  involved  in  this  matter ;  but 
we  merely  remark  in  passing,  that  the  laws  of  beauty  are  laws  of  nature — 
that  is,  of  the  God  of  nature — and  not  of  man  ;  and  that  these  laws  are, 
and  must  be  in  harmony  with  all  other  laws  of  nature.  The  very  founda- 
tion of  all  science  and  philosophy  most  rigorously  insists  upon  this  harmony. 
It  is  the  principle  which  guides  us  in  our  search  for  facts  and  truths. 
There  is  therefore  no  room  for  the  argument,  that  the  beauty  of  woman 
requires  this  pressure  ;  for  this  is  to  pass  by  unheeded  the  great  principle, 
that  we  are  to  learn  from  nature,  not  to  teach  her. 

We  may  now  point  out  some  of  the  many  reasons  why  a  fashionable 
woman  suffers  so  much  more  than  a  woman  in  the  state  of  nature,  in  her 
conditions  of  wife  and  mother.  A  fashionable  woman  cannot  have  her 
maternal  organs  in  a  state  of  health,  and  therefore  all  the  functions  apper- 
taining to  those  modes  of  her  existence,  will  necessarily  be  accompanied 
with  inconvenience  and  pain.  The  functions  of  gestation,  parturition,  and 
lactation,  are  performed  with  debilitated  and  diseased  organs  ;  and,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  must  be  disordered  and  disturbed. 

From  our  remarks  in  the  previous  part  of  this  paper,  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  in  those  ladies  who  lead  a  fashionable  life,  the  sensibility  and  excita- 
bility of  every  part  is  increased,  while  the  control  over  it  is  diminished. 
Thus,  every  function  which  is  not  necessary  to  life,  may  aberrate  from  its 
normal  condition  to  an  unknown  extent,  multiplying  and  complicating  the 
derangements  of  the  whole,  by  the  derangements  of  each,  until  reduction 
and  restoration  to  order  are  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  The  remedies  of 
medicine  in  such  a  case,  like  the  ordinances  of  a  municipality  in  the  case 
of  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolution,  are  too  local  and  inefficient  for  the 
occasion.     The  whole  condition  and  constitution  need  revision  and  renewal. 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  persons  in  fashionable 
life,  brings  to  our  knowledge  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  misery  with 
which  they  are  afflicted,  that  of  constipation  of  the  bowels.  As  a  cause 
and  a  consequence  of  disease,  it  is  dreaded  as  much  as  it  is  endured.  It  is 
the  ruin  of  many  constitutions,  families,  and  incomes,  while  it  is  the  source 
of  fortune  to  the  pill-venders  and  medicine-men.  This  stream  of  misery 
turns  the  wheels  of  Fortune's  golden  manufactory  for  quacks  and  routinists, 
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furnishing  continual  occasion  for  meddling  with  the  doings  of  nature  by 
those  who  think  themselves  entitled  to  be  her  directors  and  dictators. 

The  function  of  the  bowels,  like  that  of  every  other  organ,  depends  upon 
the  circulation ;  and  as  this  is  a  function  of  the  blood-vessels,  entirely  in- 
voluntary, it  might  be  supposed  that  we  have  no  voluntary  control  over  the 
function  of  the  bowels.  But  we  find,  that  our  voluntary  actions  have  almost 
as  much  effect  upon  our  involuntary  functions,  as  though  they  were  under 
our  immediate  control.  Those  persons  who  work  and  walk  much  in  the 
open  air,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  constipated  ;  while  those  who  lead  formal  and 
sedentary  lives,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  free  from  constipation. 

The  function  of  the  bowels  is  two -fold — chemical  and  mechanical — yet 
both  depend  upon  the  same  agent  for  their  performance — caloric  ;  and  both 
depend  upon  the  same  source  of  caloric — the  blood ;  and  the  same  mode  of 
obtaining  it  from  that  source — the  circulation.  Whatever  therefore  in- 
creases the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  bowels,  assists  their  function  ; 
whatever  diminishes  the  circulation,  obstructs  it.  Every  time  that  a 
muscle  is  contracted,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  quickened,  and  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  blood-vessels  increased. 

The  performance  of  the  ordinary  work  of  a  house,  requiring  the  frequent, 
if  not  almost  constant  contraction  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  press- 
ing upon  the  bowels,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  procuring  a  good 
circulation  in  the  bowels,  and  therefore  of  securing  a  proper  performance  of 
their  function.  Brisk  walking  and  running,  which  require  great  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  are  serviceable  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the 
increased  action  of  the  lungs,  causing  a  greater  general  circulation. 

A  fashionable  lady  is  obliged  to  sit  stiffly,  and  as  still  as  possible,  for 
elegance  and  effect.  She  may  not  walk  fast,  much  less  run — that  would 
be  vulgar.  She  may  not  work — that  would  be  degrading.  Her  bowels 
must  be  externally  compressed,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  at  rest  for 
appearance.  They  are  generally  kept  warm  enough  to  preserve  their  heat, 
and  often  much  too  warm  for  their  health  ;  for,  to  keep  any  part  so  warm 
that  it  cannot  give  off  caloric,  is  to  prevent  circulation  and  life.  This  is 
the  cause  of  disease  and  death,  in  hot  climates  and  seasons. 

A  fashionable  lady  must  necessarily  be  constipated,  and  of  course  have  a 
poor  and  fickle  appetite.  She  takes  a  great  deal  of  nauseous  medicine,  and 
has  a  disagreeable  odor  emitted  from  her  stomach,  lungs,  and  skin  ;  for  if 
her  intestines  do  not  perform  their  function  properly,  the  stomach,  lungs, 
skin,  and  bladder  have  to  perform  a  part  of  it,  in  order  to  maintain  life,  and 
preserve  as  much  of  health  as  possible.  The  kitchen-maid  and  cook  may 
have  fine  forms,  agreeable  skins  and  breath,  and  good  health,  while  their 
mistress  and  her  daughters  are  deprived  of  them  all. 
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Fashion  is  a  deviation  from  the  laws  of  health  ;  and  those  who  will  be 
votaries  of  fashion,  must  endure  the  penalties  of  her  offenses.  The  highest 
refinement  of  cultivation,  does  not  necessarily  require  the  omission  of  one  of 
the  laws  of  health,  nor  the  commission  of  one  of  the  sins  of  disease.  The 
most  cultivated  intellect,  the  most  refined  manners,  and  the  most  thoroughly 
elegant  person,  may  be  compatible,  and  is,  frequently,  with  excellent  health. 

Sad  indeed  would  be  our  condition  if  the  progress  of  civilization,  the 
improvement  of  manners,  and  the  elevation  of  character,  were  to  be  obtained 
only  at  the  enormous  cost  of  our  health.  The  laws  of  our  bodies  are  a  part 
of  the  great  system,  which  secures  the  good  of  the  whole  by  the  good  of 
each  part.  If  we  cannot  act  in  harmony  with  universal  nature,  we  shall 
inevitably  be  entangled  in  some  of  her  omnipotent  machinery,  and  be  in- 
jured if  not  destroyed. 

A  penalty  implies  an  offense.  Suffering  is  the  proof,  the  demonstration 
of  the  commission  of  sin.  If  fashion  inevitably  entails  suffering,  then  does 
it  prove  itself  to  be  an  offense.  Were  it  not  for  the  diseases  produced  by 
the  practices  and  customs  of  fashion,  the  great  proportion  of  medical  men 
would  have  nothing  to  live  on,  and  perhaps  nothing  to  do.  A  nervous  and 
irritable  lady,  who  can  and  does  pay  for  medical  attendance,  may  be  worth 
from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the  profession.  She  is  always 
ailing,  incapable  of  being  cured,  susceptible  of  relief  in  various  ways,  and 
most  unfortunately  desirous  of  it.  A  skillful  quack,  regular  or  irregular, 
is  the  most  suitable  person  to  attend  her,  for  science  and  philosophy  do  not 
suit  her,  and  suited  she  must  be.  Happily  for  her,  there  are  fashionable 
doctors  as  well  as  fashionable  ladies.  j.  h.  s. 
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ousy  and  satirical. 

"  Curst  be  thy  weapon  which  to  blame  or  praise, 
E'en  like  a  two-edged  '  catling,'  cuts  both  ways." 

Those  benevolent  and  ingenious  gentlemen,  whose  peripatetic  propen- 
sities cause  such  pleasure  to  the  aspiring  urchins  of  a  village  crowd,  whilst 
recounting  the  deeds  and  displaying  the  personal  peculiarities  of  their  he- 
roes, as  they  pass  in  scenic  procession  in  the  mysterious  recesses  of  a  show- 
box,  under  the  motive  power  of  sixpence  and  a  string,  are  often  most 
amusingly  oblivious  of  the  geography  and  chronology  of  their  subjects.     On 
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one  occasion  we  were  thus  enlightened  by  the  interesting  announcement, 
enunciated  with  the  usual  euphonious  and  nasal  utterance  of  an  Italian  Jew, 
whose  personal  proportions  were  not  calculated  to  remind  us  of  those 
"  marble  triumphs  o'er  decay,"  so  characteristic  of  his  classic  country  : 
"  Here  you  shall  see  Generaa — 1  Washington  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
army,  crossing  the  Red  Sea  on  his  return  to  Ameriky,  after  his  glorious  at- 
tack on  the  city  of  Moscow." 

Now  it  would  be  a  sad  reflection  should  we,  whilst  inditing  these  amiable 
sketches  of  our  brethren,  find  ourselves  classed  with  so  veracious  an  histo- 
rian. Moreover,  we  are  peculiarly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the  apposite- 
ness  of  our  sketches.  That  artist  alluded  to  by  Dean  Swift,  who,  after 
painting  a  sign-board  of  that  noble  quadruped,  thought  it  prudent  to  write 
underneath  it,  "  this  is  a  horse,"  merits  our  heedful  remembrance.  We 
would,  Heaven  help  us,  avoid  all  such  misfortunes,  whether  geographical 
or  artistic.  We  assure  our  medical  readers,  for  whose  benefit  this  article 
is  especially  intended,  that  we  are  so  well  aware  "of  the  immense  importance 
of  our  subject,  and  the  merits  of  our  dramatis  personge,  that  we  shall  not 
lose  sight  of  the  academic  shades  of  Broadway  and  Crosby  streets,  until  we 
come  to  the  end  of  this  description.  Then  it  will  be  perceived,  we  are 
obliged  to  describe  an  individual,  whose  merits  are  hardly  worth  our  notice. 
The  precise  locality  of  the  classic  temples  where  our  remarks  apply,  may 
be  discovered  by  the  uninitiated,  after  the  first  of  November,  by  the  varied 
and  independent  costume  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  gather  words  of  wis- 
dom, carve  the  benches,  and,  in  due  time,  receive  the  honors  of  their  Alma 
Mater,  and  nourish  that  declining  lady  with  a  matriculating  fee,  of  which 
it  is  suspected  she  is  in  much  need. 

Should  any  further  aid  be  necessary  in  discovering  the  locality,  a  much 
broader,  though  somewhat  less  poetical  guide  than  the  famed  thread  of 
Ariadne,  may  be  found  by  inspecting  the  pavement  about  the  entrance. 
The  stains  of  the  vile  weed  defile  plenteously  the  pretty  little  feet  that  trip 
over  its  surface,  and  the  lovely  lips  of  their  owners  are  scornfully  curled  at 
the  young  aspirants  for  medical  honors,  so  indifferent  to  taste,  unless  for 
cavendish  or  pig-tail. 

Our  purposed  description  of  the  Medical  Infusoria,  intended  for  this  num- 
ber, must  also  be  merged  into  our  present  effort.  The  individuals  who 
constitute  that  immense  class  of  our  population,  are  characterized  by  so  few 
peculiarities  of  mind  or  body,  that  we  shall  leave  them,  like  their  brethren 
the  tadpoles,  and  the  other  protozoa,  where  they  were  spawned,  until  they 
get  perceptible  tails,  and  assume  the  dignity  of  a  horse  and  gig,  a  pew  at 
church,  a  wife,  or  a  professorship.  But  a  truce  with  further  preface  :  the 
audience  are  assembled — let  us  pull  the  string,  and  see  what  we  shall  see, 
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Time — 9  o'clock,  A.  M.  ;  place — an  ill- constructed,  dirty  room,  drench- 
ed with  tobacco,  and  perfumed  with  vile  odors.  Scenery — a  great  number 
of  sketches  of  chemical  formula,  sections  and  diagrams,  surrounding  three 
sides  of  a  raised  platform,  on  which  stands  a  table,  covered  with  beautiful 
chemical  apparatus.  Audience — utterly  indescribable.  Enter  Professor  D. 
Very  stout,  below  the  average  hight,  florid  countenance,  dark  and  brilliant 
eyes,  surmounted  by  an  immense  brain.  Commencing  with  an  unaffected 
and  monotonous  utterance,  the  very  first  sentence  convinces  the  hearer  that 
he  is  listening  to  a  profound  and  philosophic  thinker.  A  proposition,  enun- 
ciated with  great  simplicity  and  distinctness,  is  connected  with  its  legitimate 
sequence  in  a  manner  so  philosophical,  that  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  you 
are  encircled  with  a  silver  chain  of  argument,  whose  every  link  is  so  com- 
pletely joined  with  its  fellow,  that  there  is  no  escape,  without  tearing  rudely 
asunder  what  is  so  beautiful,  that  the  listener,  far  from  desiring  to  do  it, 
becomes  a  passive  recipient  of  his  glistening  fetters.  The  necessary  experi- 
ments are  beautifully  and  unostentatiously  performed,  with  well-constructed 
and  effective  apparatus,  often  the  workmanship  of  his  own  hands  ;  all  is 
simple,  chaste  and  true. 

Were  the  Professor  to  stop  here,  the  listener  would  awake  as  if  from  a 
pleasing  dream,  conscious  of  having  received  the  indelible  impression  of 
useful  truth,  by  the  words  of  a  master  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  essentials 
of  his  peculiar  science.  But  besides  the  most  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
views  of  natural  philosophy,  extending  to  almost  every  branch  of  the  vast 
domain  of  nature,  in  several  of  which  he  has  written  his  name  high  on  the 
pillar  of  European  and  American  fame,  the  Professor  is  a  poet :  we  know 
not  that  he  jingles  rhymes,  indeed  we  hope  he  does  not ;  for  they  are  often 
expressive  of  anything  but  poetry.  When  discoursing  on  the  mysterious 
and  awful  structure  of  the  human  brain,  he  opens  the  closed  chambers  of 
imagination  and  memory  ;  wells  of  poetic  feeling  gush  forth  ;  u  thoughts 
that  speak  and  words  that  burn"  carry  captive  the  listener  ;  the  monoto- 
nous utterance  is  forgotten  ;  the  silver  fetters  of  science  still  encircling  you, 
the  golden  chain  of  eloquence  is  added,  and  you  come  away  resolved  to  be- 
come a  philosopher,  and  trying  to  discover  what  has  most  charmed  you — 
the  lucid  instruction,  or  the  eloquence. 

The  scene  changes.  In  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  a  most  excruciating  noise 
splits  your  ears  and  drives  forth  all  the  Professor's  eloquence.  The  hour  is 
up,  and  there  is  a  grand  stampede  ;  the  students  rush  forth  like  mad  buf- 
faloes— such  a  getting  up  stairs  is  rarely  to  be  seen  ;  the  immense  import- 
ance of  the  time  of  the  next  Professor  is  not  to  be  under-estimated.  Surely 
the  gong  is  an  invention  of  the  devil  ;  a  more  infernal  instrument  of  torture 
to  a  sensitive  ear  could  never  have  been  devised.     The  Celestial  who  con- 
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trived  it  in  the  flowery  nation,  must  have  devised  it  to  drown  the  voices  of 
yelling  children  or  a  scolding  wife.  At  last  they  are  seated  in  half-circles, 
each  ascending  higher  and  higher,  around  a  curious  looking  table,  behind 
which  the  Professor  stands.  This  table  twirls  round  on  a  pivot,  and  it  can 
be  thrown  into  four  inclined  plains,  by  means  of  hinges  and  quarter  circles 
of  iron,  with  notches  in  them  to  stop  the  leaf  at  any  angle  required.  Had 
it  been  exhumed  from  the  dungeons  of  that  beautifully  Christian  institu- 
tion the  Inquisition,  it  would  certainly  have  passed  for  an  instrument  of 
torture.  Even  now  it  looks  rather  suspicious,  for  there  is  a  truncated  sort 
of  body  on  it,  of  a  most  ominous  looking  appearance,  as  its  form  is  visible 
under  a  dirty  envelope.  What  can  it  be  ?  We  shall  see  as  soon  as  the 
Professor  enters.  Ah  !  here  he  comes  !  What  a  charming -looking  little 
gentleman  !  How  exquisitely  he  is  dressed  !  A  commanding,  Napoleon 
brow,  a  restless  eye,  full  of  the  fire  of  genius,  slightly  wicked,  and  a  mer- 
curial temperament. 

A  bold  utterance  of  sublime  sentiments  touching  the  "unspeakable  import- 
ance" of  the  Obstetric  art,  and  the  great  consequence  of  cultivating  "  prin- 
ciples," is  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  lo  !  appears  a  body 
made  of  buck-skin,  without  a  head,  and  the  legs  cut  off !  There  is  also  a 
queer  looking  little  rag  baby,  with  its  arms  at  right  angles  to  its  body, 
and  a  couple  of  most  unartistic  looking  legs  :  indeed  it  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  made  for  a  child's  plaything,  by  an  economical  mamma,  to  save 
the  new  doll. 

With  these  scientific  devices,  the  Professor  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  me- 
chanics of  the  divine  art.  But  stay  !  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  He 
pauses,  and  looks  around.  Big  with  an  idea,  he  awaits  a  little  atmospheric 
insufflation.  This  he  aids  occasionally,  after  the  manner  of  the  batrachian 
genus,  by  swallowing  some.  -Ah,  ha  !  now  it  comes — the  afflatus  is  suf- 
ficient— "  Gentlemen,  I  will  relate  to  you  an  instance  of  deplorable  igno- 
rance of  the  first  principles  of  obstetric  science  that  I  hope  you  will  remem- 
ber to  your  dying  day,"  &c,  &c.  Then  follows  a  most  soul-harrowing 
case,  in  which  the  Professor  "  was  called  in  just  in  time  to  save  life,"  or 
to  declare  "it  was  too  late,"  &c,  &c.  :  "sacred  duties,"  "charming 
young  girl,"  "  unfortunate  victims,"  "  stiletto  of  the  assassin,"  (meaning 
the  Scalpel,)  "  agonizing  cries,"  &c,  &c,  fill  up  the  chinks  of  this  im- 
pressive and  heart-rending  discourse,  and  the  whole  is  "got  up  "  in  prime 
order  for  publication,  when  the  request  shall  be  made  by  the  class. 

Sometimes  curious  mistakes  occur  in  the  usual  chronological  order  of 
these  interesting  compliments.  Upon  one  occasion  the  address  is  said  to 
have  been  handed  to  the  class  at  the  close  of  its  delivery,  redolent  with 
fumes  of  hot-pressed  vellum,  as  they  were  performing  their  grand  stain- 
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pede  from  the  lecture-room,  with  their  own  request  for  the  usual  copy  for 
publication,  in  front  of  the  title  ! 

This,  however,  is  a  happy  illustration  of  our  Professor's  tact  in  getting 
up  an  address,  a  fancy  ball,  or  a  horse-race,  in  all  of  which  the  most  de- 
lightful genius  has  been  shown,  upon  certain  important  annual  occasions. 

To  some  plodding  geniuses,  the  labors  and  brains  of  others  have  been 
found  serviceable  in  "getting  up"  their  introductories.  With  the  Professor, 
however,  these  polite  attentions  to  defunct  or  cotemporary  worthies,  a>e 
quite  unnecessary.  It  is  true,  that  almost  actual  identity  between  a  bril- 
liant effort  of  his,  and  one  of  a  distinguished  European  Professor  has  been 
observed,  but  that  was  plainly  proved  by  poor  Dr.  Houston  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary coincidence,  owing  solely  to  similarity  of  cerebral  structure  ;  it 
was,  in  short,  a  "  Psychological  Phenomenon." 

Invidious  critics  have  pronounced  the  Professor's  style  too  dramatic  ; 
indeed  slightly  inflated.  For  our  humble  selves,  we  like  its  fervor  and 
originality  :  it  shows  a  generous  impulse,  which  scorns  the  frigid  rules  of 
rhetoric — and  meum  and  tuum.  The  seeming  plagiarisms,  are  doubtless 
the  result  of  extensive  reading  and  great  power  of  memory.  In  short,  we 
consider  the  Professor  an  ornament  of  which  our  city  may  justly  be  proud. 

Stay — what  venerable  and  benevolent  gentleman  in  spectacles  is  this  ? 
What  delightful  quiet  !  What  a  calm  and  philosophical  expression  of 
countenance  !  spare  in  habit,  of  moderate  hight,  and  slightly  stooping, 
he  goes  along  twirling  a  little  stick  with  a  peculiarly  nonchalant  man- 
ner, that  speaks  as  plainly  as  possible  to  the  beholder  a  thorough  taste 
of  the  great  world,  and  a  conviction  of  the  prophylactic  qualities  of  good 
wine  and  contentment,  with  a  clear  conscience.     He  at  least  has  escaped 

all  youthful  indiscretions,  and  is  at  peace  with  all  men,  and women. 

Presenting  himself  before  the  class  with  the  well-dissected  relics  of  poor 
humanity  before  him,  he  commences  a  disquisition  on  the  mechanism 
and  uses  of  the  different  organs.  Elevating  his  glasses,  and  permitting 
them  to  rest  upon  a  good  expanse  of  forehead,  rather  retreating  and 
showing  little  ideality,  a  pair  of  gray  eyes  rest  quietly  upon  you,  and 
with  a  lisping  utterance  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  his  subject.  At 
times,  when  engaged  in  explaining  the  more  intricate  parts,  or  alluding 
to  the  merits  of  his  friend — (that  distinguished  oculist,  of  whose  virtues  we 
spoke  in  the  March  number,  and  whose  wine  is  said  to  be  unexceptionable,) 
the  fire  of  youthful  ambition  will  light  up  his  eye,  and  he  will  discourse 
eloquently  on  the  performance  of  operations.  "  Gentlemen,  you  will  some- 
times hea-a  pwactitioneas  of  suagewy  boast  of  tying  the  cawatid  atewy,  as 
tho'  it  wea  weally  a  gweat  opewation.     Gentlemen,  I  wouldn't  thank  any 
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of  you  for  calling  me  to  peafawm  such  an  opewation — do  it  yourselves 
gentlemen,  any  one  can  do  it."  - 

The  Professor  is  excessively  fond  of  music,  and  often  attends  the  morning 
rehearsals — always  the  evening  performance,  of  all  choice  "  opewas" — as 
he  calls  them.  His — u  bwava  " — and  the  slight  approximation  of  his  deli- 
cate black  kids — may  frequently  be  heard.  Indeed  he  is  really  quite  an 
interesting  and  delightful  old  gentleman. 

What  have  we  here  ?  exorciso  te  !  yet  no — 'tis  not  a  ghost — and  yet  its 
bones  look  marrowless,  and  these  large  spiritual  unearthly  eyes  that  do  rest 
upon  me  so,  underneath  that  portentous-looking  brow,  and  that  bloodless 
visage  ; — and  see  it  points  its  skinny  ringer  at  me  ! — pshaw  ! — a  night-mare 
after  dinner,  sitting  in  one's  chair,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Pro- 
fessor S is  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius  and  taste  ;  his   erratic 

habits,  and  occasional  brilliant  operations,  all  prove  it.  Many  ludicrous 
remarks  and  original  anecdotes,  uttered  with  the  most  amusing  gravity, 
during  his  lectures  and  operations,  indicate  that  rapid  combination  of  oppo- 
site trains  of  thought  and  inventive  power,  that  classifies  him  with  the  chil- 
dren of  genius.  In  early  life  he  is  said. to  have  perpetrated  a  poem  of  no 
mean  pretensions  ;  this  we  have  not  seen  ;  the  Professor's  good  sense 
probably  induced  him  to  suppress  such  evidence  of  those  later  literary  and 
sesthetical  propensities,  that  are  considered  in  this  intellectual  community, 
prima  facie  evidence  of  medical  incapacity  ; — the  sentiment  being  now 
established  beyond  all  cavil,  that  a  man's  excellence  as  a  physician  in- 
creases in  a  precise  ratio  with  his  stupidity  :  the  silent  gentlemen  of  the 
profession,  like  the  anaconda  when  gorged,  are  supposed  to  be  fully  occu- 
pied in  digesting  and  assimilating  the  original  ideas  produced  by  their  pro- 
found observations.  Silence  and  rest  are  good  for  digestion  :  they  are  also 
indebted  to  their  appreciation  of  this  truth,  for  their  frequent  and  extreme 
fatness  and  good  nature.     It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  this  axiom 

with  Professor  S 's  admitted  excellence   as  a  surgeon,  he  having 

been  more  liberal  of  his  literary  surgical  productions,  than  his  poetical 
ones ;  various  monographs  of  terse  and  sententious  excellence,  on  important 
surgical  subjects,  attesting  the  activity  of  a  brain  that  seems  utterly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  attenuated  and  bloodless  body  that  sustains  it ;  indeed, 
when  looking  at  the  Professor,  we  always  think  of  a  bread-fruit  tree  with  all 
its  fruit  at  the  top.  If  the  inventive  faculty  be  a  proof  of  genius,  our  sub- 
ject is  fairly  entitled  to  that  undesirable  classification.  Several  elegant  and 
useful  surgical  implements  have  been  devised  by  him  ;  and  his  ready  tact 
instantly  seizes  upon,  and  presses  into  his  service,  any  domestic  implement 
adapted  however  remotely  to  an  emergency.  A  noble  and  dear  medical 
friend,  now  gone  to  the  spirit  land,  used  to  tell  an  amusing  anecdote  of  his 
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concentration  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  that  is  particularly  characteristic 
of  the  Professor.  Indeed  it  will  be  seen  he  found  the  matter  in  hand  a  little 
too  powerful  for  his  comfort.  Finding  the  application  of  the  actual  cau- 
tery likely  to  be  essential  to  the  patient's  safety,  whilst  performing  an  im- 
portant operation,  and  being  unprovided  with  those  instruments,  he  substi- 
tuted several  large  nails,  placing  them  between  the  bars  of  the  grate, 
then  filled  with  burning  anthracite.  A  small  and  inaccessible  artery  sprang 
unexpectedly  after  a  deep  cut.  The  Professor,  placing  his  finger  on  it, 
called  for  the  cautery.  The  young  gentleman  nearest  the  fire,  hesitated, 
being  unprovided  with  any  means  of  protecting  his  hands  from  the  heat. 
Petulantly  demanding  the  implement,  it  was  handed  to  him  with  the  tongs. 
He  thoughtlessly  seized  it  with  his  naked  fingers,  and  was  speedily  aroused 
from  his  reverie,  and  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  power  of  his  fingers  to 
abstract  calorio  rather  more  rapidly  than  was  comfortable.  We  have  seen 
him  when  performing  an  operation  with  his  well  known  rapidity  and  skill, 
indulge  in  some  ludicrous  remark  that  would  produce  an  immediate  roar  of 
laughter  ;  whilst  he,  totally  unconscious,  would  look  up  with  undissembled 
surprise,  as  if  to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  Never  shall  we  forget  his  in- 
imitable coolness  upon  wounding  the  deep-seated  jugular  vein,  during  the 
performance  of  an  important  operation,  some  twenty  years  since. 

In  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  man,  that  accident  would  have  been  fatal, 
for  the  vein  had  never  been  tied  by  any  surgeon.  Instantly  placing  that 
finger  of  his,  that  always  reminded  us  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  upon  the 
wound,  he  desired  an  artery  needle  with  its  thread  to  be  handed  him.  Not 
a  muscle  of  his  face  betrayed  the  least  emotion  :  not  a  tremor  of  the  hand 
was  visible.  To  the  question,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do,"  by  some  of 
the  surgeons,  he  coolly  replied,  "  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  choice," 
at  the  same  time  tying  the  ligature.  The  man  recovered,  and  owed  his 
life  to  the  Professor's  coolness  and  skill :  the  great  precedent  being  now 
established,  that  the  jugular  vein  may  be  tied  if  involved  in  a  tumor,  the 
removal  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  life. 

Professor  S ■  has  now  retired  in  a  degree  from  professional  life,  and 

devotes  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  an  exquisite  taste  in  horticulture,  at 
his  country  residence  at  A ;  enjoying  the  well-earned  honor  of  Emeri- 
tus Professor  and  President  of  the  Faculty  of  one  of  our  Colleges. 

James — James — have  the  goodness  to  bring  me  a  little  cologne  ;  this 
office  is  very  close  ;  drop  a  little,  a  very  little  upon  my  handkerchief ; 
there,  that  will  do — thank  you :  pray  tell  Mr.  Green  not  to  flavor  my 
cologne  so  highly  in  future  ;  it  is  really  overpowering ;  quite  oppressive. 

Professor  G is  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  cultivation 

of  a  branch  of  the  profession  of  intense  interest  to  all  the  repudiators  of 
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Malthusian  philosophy.  Jemmy  Thomson's  loves  of  the  birds  would  find 
more  admirers  amongst  his  patrons,  than  the  frigid  and  rectangular  ones  of 
that  old  bloodless  vagabond's  productions. 

The  hygienic  influence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Croton,  will  hardly  be 
doubted  by  any  gentleman  desirous  of  the  advancement  of  the  public  health  ; 
and  the  fostering  influence  of  a  judicious  tariff  upon  cow's  horns,  and 
bristles,  will  be  equally  apparent  in  the  cheapness  of  combs  and  nail  brushes. 
We  consent  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  confident  that  he 
will  heartily  support  the  side  of  commerce,  cleanliness  and  health. 

We  beg  to  be  understood  in  this  matter.  Our  remarks  can  scarcely  be 
considered  invidious,  or  of  special  application,  when  our  well-known  anxiety 
for  the  public  health  is  considered.  We  enjoy  the  blessings  alluded  to  in 
common  with  our  fellow -citizens ;  and  if  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
hydrophobic  propensities  of  the  Professor  are  likely  to  be  overcome,  and  his 
hitherto  apparent  aversion  to  the  products  of  those  useful  fellow- citizens, 
the  comb  and  brush  makers,  and  the  equally  necessary  products  of  our 
fashionable  Sartorian  brethren,  why  then  it  should  only  be  attributed  in  all 
charity,  to  our  benevolence,  and  desire  for  his  health  and  professional  ad- 
vancement, and  the  comfort  of  his  patients. 

Our  philanthropic  endeavors  would  seem  to  be  equally  necessary  for  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  Professor's  appetite.  The  most  distinguished  phy- 
siologists, in  their  graphic  and  sententious  descriptions  of  natural  and  living 
objects,  give  us  as  the  principal  distinction  between  plants  and  animals,  the  fol- 
lowing definition  :  "  Plants  grow  by  the  absorption  of  their  essential  elements 
from  without,  and  animals,  on  the  contrary,  from  within  their  structure." 
Now  it  would  seem  that  the  Professor  was  desirous  of  combining  these  methods 
of  increasing  his  physical  dimensions ; — his  well-known  carelessness  in  remov- 
ing the  cutaneous  excretions,  being  accompanied  with  uncommon  zeal  in 
supplying  material  for  the  legitimate  increase  of  his  body.  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  the  appetite  was  stimulated  by 
mirth  and  friendly  companionship,  it  is  said  a  whole  goose  and  its  appro- 
priate accompaniments,  disappeared  before  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Professor 
with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  that  a  friend  who  was  present,  and  who  was 
not  accustomed  to  such  severe  exercise  of  his  gastronomic  powers,  was  actu- 
ally in  doubt  whether  he  had  really  accomplished  the  feat,  and  is  not  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  performance  even  to  the  present  day. 

We  earnestly  advise  that  gentleman,  now  playing  Cincinnatus  in  Western 
Virginia,  to  exercise  his  well-known  prudence,  and  anticipate  our  friend's 
promised  visit  by  an  ample  reservation  from  his  barn-yard  ;  not  forgetting 
a  substantial  specimen  of  that  quadruped,  for  whose  habits  the  Professor  has 
so  much  sympathy.    These  social  propensities  of  the  Doctor's,  were  accom- 
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panied  in  earlier  life,  by  a  passion  for  story-telling  and  romance  ;  a  sample  of 
his  genius  in  that  department  of  literature,  of  peculiar  brilliancy,  now 
adorning  the  shelves  of  our  library.  That,  however,  is  a  great  many  years 
ago  ;  he  has  survived  his  romance,  most  effectually,  as  the  reader  would 
soon  be  convinced,  were  he  to  see  him.  Notwithstanding  these  delicate 
personal  peculiarities,  the  Professor's  attainments  are  considerably  above 
mediocrity  ;  and  his  zeal  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  is  only  equaled 
by  the  gout  with  which  he  delivers  it  to  his  class.  The  greatest  drawback 
to  his  eloquent  lectures,  is  his  peculiar  fondness  for  the  first  person  singular, 
and  certain  stereotyped  and  rather  unclassical  jokes,  not  particularly  chaste  ; 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  brings  to  mind  most  forcibly  the 
couplet  of  Hudibras  : 

"  He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high, 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly." 

The  industry  of  the  Professor  is  marked,  and  u  the  unspeakable  import- 
ance of  a  Professorship  to  a  young  man,"  as  he  movingly  said  in  his  letter 
to  the  late  President  of  the  College,  when  soliciting  the  appointment,  in- 
duces the  hope  that  he  will  yet  shine  forth,  a  bright  particular  star,  in  the 
brilliant  corps  of  Professors,  who  adorn  the  Classic  Halls  of  Crosby -street. 

When  a  boy,  we  were  accustomed  to  amuse  ourselves  by  tying  a  stone  to 
one  end  of  a  stick,  and  throwing  it  into  the  water  ;  if  the  stone  was  so 
nicely  adapted  in  weight  to  the  sustaining  powers  of  the  stick,  as  to  cause 
the  latter  to  assume  a  vertical  position,  and  a  good  part  of  its  length  to  appear 
above  water,  we  used  to  call  it  a  Yankee. 

Professor  P is  a  gentleman  of  well-developed  exterior,  and  by  no 

means  inferior  either  in  popular  manners  or  mental  acquirements.  As  a 
lecturer,  he  is  rapid  and  instructive,  without  afflicting  himself  by  the  choice 
or  grammatical  construction  of  his  sentences.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  singu- 
lar, that  the  most  independent  and  decisive  persons,  and  those  most  indifferent 
to  the  opinions  of  that  capricious,  not  over-philosophical  and  rather  sick 
lady,  commonly  called  Society,  should  all  be  cursed  with  a  disagreeable 
personal  exterior.  We  feel  somewhat  sensitive  on  this  subject,  for  reasons 
the  reader  may  possibly  surmise. 

The  graces  of  an  elegant  person,  are  greatly  increased  by  the  cultivation 
of  amiability  of  manner  ;  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  those  who 
never  express  an  opinion,  will  run  little  risk  of  wounding  over-sensitive 
people  rather  fond  of  their  own.  Such  people  are  sure  to  please  the  ma- 
jority •  their  end  of  the  stick  is  always  well  up  in  the  water  :  if  a  little 
agitated  by  the  waves  of  popular  opinion  and  caprice,  it  is  easy  to  avoid 
by   a  graceful  inclination   (a  dodge,  if  necessary,)  any   chance  stone  a 
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thoughtless  boy  may  throw  at  them.  What  a  charming  doctor  ?  what  an 
"  amiable,  gentlemanly  man," — and  so  handsome,  too  ! 

As  a  Mecoenas  of  medical  literature,  the  Professor  appears  pre-eminently 
brilliant ;  the  publication  of  several  medical  journals,  of  not  very  aristocratic 
appearance,  as  it  regards  typography,  or  the  color  of  their  paper,  to  say  no- 
thing of  their  literary  merit,  sufficiently  attests  his  zeal.  They  were  to  be 
sure  not  very  long  lived;  their  "closely  printed  and  solid  pages,"  as  the 
late  editor  of  the  Annalist  would  say,  being  chiefly  devoted  to  heralding  the 
oracular  sayings  of  the  Professors  at  their  cliniques. 

When  the  bell-man  announces  the  proposed  exhibition  of  some  ingenious 
conjurer  at  a  country  town,  he  uses  the  precaution  to  take  his  pay  in  ad- 
vance. This  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  those  prospective  young  editors, 
who  may  be  encouraged  to  future  efforts  by  the  gentlemen  who  "perform"  at 
the  weekly  cliniques.  Their  unwillingness  to  offend,  and  their  desire  to 
keep  their  end  of  the  stick  well  up,  makes  them  fruitful  of  promises,  of 
which  their  love  of  pecuniary  thrift  hinders  the  performance. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  watch  the  movements  of  a  wounded  eagle,  in  his 
resting  place  on  some  blasted  tree  ?  Such  a  melancholy  sight  was  lately 
brought  to  our  mind,  whilst  visiting  a  patient  at  a  near  watering-place. 

Professor  B ■  started  on  his  flight  like  a  young  eagle :  with,  wing  well 

poised,  and  eye  intently  fixed  on  the  clouds,  he  evidently  aimed  at,  and  soon 
attained  a  lofty  flight.  Thoroughly  grounded  in  classical  and  elegant  liter- 
ature, with  a  logical  and  severely  analytical  mind,  he  scorned  all  factitious 
aid,  and  bent  its  powers  to  a  critical  analysis  of  nature,  as  the  only  means 
of  curing  disease,  or  effectively  imparting  knowledge.  Often  have  we 
listened  to  his  clear  and  classical  lectures  on  Materia  Medica.  His  contri- 
butions to  Medico-Legal  Science,  will  never  be  forgotten.  Our  own,  and 
European  courts  of  justice,  universities  and  colleges,  refer  with  confi- 
dence to  his  opinions,  and  those  of  his  equally  distinguished,  though  less 
elegant  brother,  in  another  city.  Even  while  we  write,  our  eye  rests  upon 
his  charming  little  volume  on  Infant  Therapeutics,  from  one  of  the  essays 
of  which  we  had  occasion  to  quote  largely  in  our  last  number.  We  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  a  more  excellent  volume,  and  a  greater  gift  to  scientific 
truth,  never  issued  from  the  press  of  this  or  any  other  country.  God 
forbid  that  it  should  be  the  expiring  gleam  of  a  glorious  intellect.  Great 
and  good  men  are  too  scarce  in  our  profession.  Professor  B 's  appear- 
ance is  eminently  distinguished.  No  mean  emotion  ever  crosses  his  thought- 
ful brow.  In  the  midst  of  disease  that  has  withdrawn  him  from  his  usual 
activity,  he  appears  in  his  true  character,  that  of  a  philosopher  and  gen- 
tleman. 
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Phew  !  what  sharply -built,  piratical-looking  craft  in  black  is  this  ?  with 
sky-scrapers  and  moon-rakers  all  up,  sailing  before  the  wind,  with  a  cut- 
water between  the  phiz  of  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  priest,  and  an  opera  singer ;  and 
a  moustache,  forsooth  !  gad,  what  a  specimen  !  The  creature  pushes  forward, 
as  though  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  on  his  hands.  A  pair  of  long  legs, 
occasionally  aided  by  a  gold-headed  cane,  help  him  over  the  ground  at  a 
fearful  rate.  This  cane,  by  the  way,  is  all  a  humbug  ;  he  will  tell  you  it  is 
the  gift  of  a  friend,  to  aid  his  rheumatic  infirmities,  my  gentleman  being  en- 
tirely above  the  use  of  ornament ;  but  that  is  all  in  my  eye  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Martin.  Tis  a  fee-getter,  and  nothing  else.  Why,  we  have  actually 
seen  the  fellow  support  his  chin  and  nose  with  it,  looking  as  gravely  the 
while  as  a  monkey,  and  retailing  his  profundities  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a 
minute,  to  some  unfortunate  devil,  that  his  trashy  Scalpel  and  humbug 
books  have  brought  to  his  net.  There  is  something  peculiarly  amusing  in 
this  animal :  he  is  especially  fond  of  the  study  of  temperaments  and  coun- 
tenances— we  wonder  if  he  ever  studied  his  own  ?  To  the  general  descrip- 
tion we  have  given,  we  may  add  an  immense  nose,  that  seems  to  have  been 
projected  without  any  definite  idea  of  an  end ;  a  pair  of  restless  gray 
eyes,  that  peep  forth  like  foxes  from  their  holes ;  a  huge  head,  that  probably 
holds  brain  enough,  were  it  not  mostly  behind,  and  rather  badly  arranged  at 
that ;  all  this  is  matter  of  speculation,  however,  for  our  specimen  wears  such 
a  quantity  of  hair,  no  definite  idea  can  be  formed  of  his  cranium.  His  coun- 
tenance is  cadaverous,  with  a  hungry  hyena-sort  of  look,  indicative  of  a  fond- 
ness for  doctors  and  small  children.  Stature  six  feet ;  body  wiry :  age  not  to 
be  come  at,  by  reason  of  his  hickory  face.  Notwithstanding  this  unpromising 
appearance,  the  doctor  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  good  traits  ;  being  irre- 
sistibly fond  of  fun,  but  rather  addicted  to  the  Scalpel ;  he  has  never  refused 
its  aid  to  a  professional  brother,  even  where  there  was  no  hope  of  a  fee. 
One  entire  year's  attendance  upon  some  of  his  most  distinguished  brethren, 
and  several  gratuitous  operations  upon  the  Phenomenon,  sufficiently  attest  his 
bonhommie  and  benevolence.  But  we  must  conclude.  In  our  next  we  shall 
commence  a  new  classification  a-la-Shakspeare.  Possibly  we  may  intro- 
duce our  friends  in  a  regular  serio-comic  performance.  The  Academy  will 
doubtless  continue  to  furnish  ua  corps  dramatique,"  sufficiently  diverting ; 
the  Phenomenon  and  our  hydrophobic  friend,  will  always  present  a  pleasing 
resource  in  an  extremity. 
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Art.  XXXVIII. — The  Effect   of    Tobacco   on    Virility  :    the  causes  of 

Stricture. 

Man's  noblest  deeds  originate  from  his  passions  :  they  were  given  him  by  nature  for  the  lofti- 
est purposes,  though  prostituted  by  education  to  the  vilest. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Journal,  we  made  some  remarks  on  the 
power  of  Tobacco  to  destroy  that  passion,  the  natural  state  of  which  is 
the  best  evidence  of  our  moral  and  physical  health.  A  promise  to  recur  to 
the  subject  at  a  future  time  was  then  made.  Numerous  letters  have 
reached  us  requesting  further  disclosure  of  our  views,  and  one  very  earnest 
appeal  that  we  would  say  nothing  more  about  it,  as  the  writer  would,  in  the 
event  of  our  doing  so,  u  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  our  jour- 
nal." As  we  are  not  under  the  inconvenient  influence  of  a  subscription- 
list,  and  have  formed  sentiments  rather  opposed  to  those  of  our  very  cau- 
tious correspondent,  on  the  influence  of  our  journal  upon  the  public  morals, 
we  shall  proceed  with  our  subject  in  extenso,  trusting,  as  Bacon  hath  it, 
u  to  those  hostages  we  have  given  to  society,"  and  our  limited  acquire- 
ments, for  the  manner  and  matter  of  what  we  have  yet  to  say.  By  the 
way,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  friend  to  the  very  peculiar  moral 
code  of  that  distinguished  and  most  virtuous  philosopher.  We  think  it  was 
Johnson  who  called  him  "  the  wisest,  meanest,  vilest  of  mankind."  He 
also,  was  extremely  solicitous  for  the  "  preservation  of  the  public  morals." 

As  these  objections  we  know  exist  with  others,  we  would  here  remark, 
once  for  all,  that  there  seems  to  us  something  significant  of  an  unhealthy 
tone  in  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen.  What  are  they  afraid  of  besides  the 
u  injury  to  the  public  morals?"  We  shrewdly  suspect  some  other  rea- 
sons. Is  it  the  loss  of  the  tobacco  ?  Or  do  they  find  themselves  in  a  con- 
dition rendering  such  disclosures  peculiarly  distressing  ?  If  our  impressions 
are  true,  and  we  speak  from  twenty  years'  observation  of  a  class  of  society 
not  very  remarkable  for  self-control,  in  the  name  of  philosophy  and  truth, 
to  say  nothing  of  humanity,  shall  we  be  silent  in  the  pages  of  a  "  Journal 
of  Medicine  for  the  People  ? ' '  Shall  a  morbid  passion  for  a  loathsome 
stinking  weed,  assert  precedence  over  the  greatest  gift  of  our  Creator  ?  A 
gift  in  which  we  most  resemble  him  !  That  power  which  causes  the  eye  to 
reflect  the  lightning  of  the  soul,  the  heart  to  beat  responsive  to  heavenly 
sympathy,  and  the  voice  to  utter  the  language  of  love  ?  Without  which 
man  becomes  a  degraded  and  abject  wretch,  unable  to  defend  his  country 
from  aggression,  or  the  wife  of  his  bosom  from  pollution  ? 

Look  about  you.  What  an  immense  number  of  young  men  walk  the 
streets,  and  lounge  about  the  porter-houses  of  this  city,  with  dull,  blood- 
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shot  eyes  and  stupid  countenances,  scarcely  reflecting  the  light  of  a  soul 
within.  When  they  walk  the  streets,  where  is  the  elasticity  of  step  so 
much  admired  by  woman  ?  half  inanimate,  they  drag  themselves  along  like 
superannuated  invalids,  and  full  often,  as  all  our  profession  can  testify,  pass 
the  night  in  their  clothes.  All  this  has  been  imputed  to  liquor  ;  no  one  has 
.  ever  spoken  of  the  far  greater  enervating  effect  of  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco.  Will  not  two  agents,  to  say  the  least,  of  equal  power,  both  acting 
upon  the  nerves  of  one  body,  produce  a  given  result  with  double  speed  ? 
No  man  can  possibly  fail  to  remember  his  feelings,  after  his  first  essay  either  in 
smoking  or  chewing.  We  have  tried  the  former  in  our  youth,  and  know  its 
effects,  aye,  for  years.  At  first,  death-like  nausea,  and  long  continued  pros- 
tration :  when  partially  broken  in,  to  the  vile  habit,  blood-shot  eyes,  arid 
fauces  and  throat,  and  constant  derangement  of  digestion.  People  talk  of  a 
cigar  aiding  digestion.  Poh  !  when  oppressed  with  a  load  of  several  kinds 
of  ill-cooked  food,  tobacco -smoke,  by  partially  stupefying  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, renders  the  stomach  less  sensible  to  its  ill-treatment  for  the  time. 
Eat  as  much  as  you  require,  and  no  more,  of  a  single  dish  ;  then  take  a 
glass  of  sound  port  or  sherry,  two  if  you  like,  and  it  does  not  confuse  your 
ideas,  and  you  will  not  suffer  from  your  dinner,  providing  it  be  properly 
boiled  or  roasted  (not  baked),  and  you  use  none  of  the  soap-grease  of  our 
hotels  and  boarding-houses,  commonly  called  gravy. 

But  we  are  to  speak  of  the  sympathetic  effect  of  tobacco  upon  that  other 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  urinary  organs.  We  say  sympathetic  effect, 
because  neither  the  smoke  and  oil  of  the  cigar,  nor  the  juice  of  the  tobacco, 
can  possibly  reach  it  directly,  as  it  does  the  lungs,  stomach  and  intestines. 
Those  organs  are  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane,  that  if  traced  will  be  found 
one  continuous  tissue,  from  the  mouth  downward.  The  kidneys,  bladder 
and  appendages,  are  lined  with  a  similar  and  distinct  membrane,  called 
mucous,  because  it  secretes  mucus  to  keep  them  moist  and  protect  them  from 
the  acridity  of  the  urine.  These  great  cavities  thus  lined,  do  not  communi- 
cate directly  ;  therefore  if  the  bladder  and  its  appendages  be  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  by  smoking  or  chewing,  it  must  be  by  sympathy  through  the 
nerves ;  or  by  being  poisoned  by  the  blood  impregnated  with  the  tobacco, 
and  conveyed  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urinary  organs  by  its  blood- 
vessels. The  anatomy  of  these  organs  we  have  explained  in  another  place  ;* 
it  cannot  well  be  repeated  here. 

The  agents  productive  of  evil  to  smokers  are  three.  First,  the  action  on 
the  nervous  system  of  the  oil  of  tobacco,  a  deadly  narcotic,  a  few  drops  of 
which  are  sufficient  to  kill  a  large  dog.     Secondly,  the  hot  smoke,  which 

*  See  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  System. 
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relaxes  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  conveys  also  the  poison- 
ous, heated  and  volatilized  oil.  Thirdly,  the  spitting,  which  robs  the 
stomach  of  an  agent  essential  to  digestion.  Some,  however,  do  not  spit ; 
all  we  have  to  say,  then,  is,  that  they  swallow  that  portion  of  the  oil  con- 
densed in  the  mouth,  or  all  that  does  not  escape  with  the  breath.  We  once 
came  very  near  scientifically  killing  a  young  man,  by  injecting  a  small 
quantity  of  tobacco  infusion  into  the  intestines  for  reducing  a  strangulated 
rupture.  We  infused  the  tobacco,  leaves,  oil  and  all,  in  hot  water,  and 
threw  the  infusion,  when  cooled,  up  the  intestine.  The  smoker  infuses  the 
oil  in  hot  air  and  saliva,  breathes  it  into  his  lungs,  and  takes  it  into  his 
stomach  ;  it  does  not  kill  him,  only  because  there  is  not  enough  of  it  taken 
at  one  time. 

Some  persons,  by  a  peculiar  position  of  the  lips,  can,  after  filling  the 
mouth  with  tobacco  smoke,  condense,  by  blowing  upon  their  thumb  nail,  a 
full  drop  of  the  oil  of  tobacco  :  a  portion  of  each  drop  is  of  course  applied 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  action  of  tobacco  upon  the  constricted  air-cells  of  the  lungs  in  asthma, 
also  proves  its  relaxing  effects,  even  when  the  smoker  is  used  to  it ;  it  often 
gives  immediate  relief.  But  unfortunately  it  must  always  act  in  a  similar 
manner  upon  every  fibre  of  the  living  body  :  this  is  proved  by  its  effect 
upon  some  delicate  persons,  even  if  used  daily  ;  there  are  some  manly 
young  spirits,  who  can  never  "  learn  to  smoke,"  as  they  say. 

If  it  relaxes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  bowels, 
so  of  course  does  it  affect  that  of  the  urinary  organs  and  all  their  con- 
nections, including  the  procreative  apparatus.  Here  is  one  great  secret 
of  so  many  instances  of  the  early  decay  of  American  youth.  Neither  smok- 
ing, chewing,  nor  even  drinking,  produces  one-half  the  effect  in  Europe 
that  they  do  here.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  whether  climate,  mode 
of  feeding,  or  what  not,  the  fact  is  certain,  as  every  surgeon  knows. 

What  happens  when  the  lining  membrane  of  this  part  is  relaxed  ?  Why, 
it  becomes  puffy,  thickened,  filled  with  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood,  or 
serum.  It  may  be  called  dropsical.  Each  little  blood-vessel,  and  there 
are  myriads  and  myriads  of  them,  fine  as  lace,  becomes  gorged  with  its  con- 
tents ;  surgeons  say  u  they  have  lost  their  contractility."  They  become 
thus  distended,  and  then  partially  recover  their  power  of  contraction  again 
and  again  ;  now  well,  now  ill,  till  finally  they  lose  their  tone  entirely,  and 
the  whole  •  membrane  becomes  relaxed,  like  a  piece  of  dead  bladder  soaked 
in  water — it  may  in  truth  be  said  to  be  only  partially  alive.  It  is  just  so 
in  the  relaxed  state  of  the  lungs  in  a  wheezing  old  man,  or  a  patient  with 
bronchitis.  They  are  always  spitting — they  must  spit  or  suffocate.  "These 
excessive  smokers  and  chewers,  have  a  constant  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and 
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its  appendages.  The  symptoms  we  cannot  speak  of  at  length.  The 
principal  one  is  often  called  gleet,  or  the  visible  discharge  of  an  opaque 
mucus.  This  indicates  the  existence  of  that  puffness  we  have  just  spoken 
of.  There  is  a  general  notion  amongst  the  less  observing  and  less  reasoning 
members  of  the  profession,  that  this  mere  word  or  symptom  of  real  disease, 
is  the  disease  itself,  and  consequent  upon  a  certain  specific  affection,  of 
which  we  need  not  here  speak.  This  is  a  miserably  contracted  view  of  the 
mere  book-worm  and  routinist.  It  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  condition  above 
described,  not  to  be  cured  but  by  the  most  decisive  yet  delicate  surgical 
measures,  discontinuing  the  tobacco  and  other  filthy  practices,  and  remodel- 
ing the  whole  course  of  life.  There  is  a  soul-subduing,  body-destroying 
vice,  that  fills  our  Lunatic  Asylums  and  the  consumptive  wards  of  our  hos- 
pitals, and  goes  hand  in  hand  with  tobacco  in  producing,  in  every  respect, 
the  same  wretched  results.  What  is  worse  than  all,  the  symptoms  that 
often  first  alarm  the  victim,  do  not  always  appear  early  enough  to  induce 
him  to  seek  aid  before  the  development  of  consumption,  or  the  utter  de- 
struction of  his  memory  and  virility.  The  constant  urinary  secretion  ob- 
scures the  first  symptom  essential  to  its  discovery,  by  washing  away  the 
discharge,  and  he  goes  on  until  idiocy  or  death  relieves  him. 

But  there  are  permanent  thickenings  and  strictures  of  this  passage,  also 
produced  in  this  way,  that  entail  a  life  of  misery  and  premature  old  age 
upon  the  ignorant  or  misguided.  The  specific  causes  hitherto  considered 
essential  to  the  existence  of  strictures  of  the  urethra,  are  by  no  means  the 
sole,  or  even  the  most  frequent  causes  of  their  production.  As  well  might 
it  be  said  that  stricture  of  the  gullet,  or  womb,  never  occur  without  this  cause. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  the  cause  in  the  former  ;  and  in  the  latter, 
as  Mr.  McKenzie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  shown  us,  it  is  probably  always  the 
result  of  common  inflammation.  Difficult  menstruation,  a  very  frequent 
disease  amongst  our  countrywomen,  is  thus  caused.  These  diseases  are, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  cause  of  barrenness.  Both  admit  of  cure  by 
the  same  mechanical  and  surgical  means,  perfectly  familiar  to  every  good 
surgeon.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  assertion,  that  these  diseases 
depend  solely  upon  specific  disease  ?  As  well  might  its  asserters  attempt 
to  prove  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  urinary  organs  and  uterus  insuscep- 
tible to  ordinary  inflammation  ;  whereas,  from  their  peculiar  structure  and 
extraordinary  and  double  function,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  liable  to  it. 
The  fact  is,  the  majority  of  cases  of  difficult  monthly  periods  in  the  female, 
and  irritable  urethra  and  local  debility  of  the  other  parts  essential  to  the 
propagation  of  the  species  in  the  male,  exist  in  those  who  have  never  incur- 
red the  possibility  of  such  infection.  Every  practical  surgeon  knows  this. 
We  cannot  notice  here  all  the  consequences  of  neglecting  these  diseases, 
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or  misusing  the  powers,  by  those  excesses  which  always  bring  with  them 
their  own  punishment  ;  we  have  explained  them  at  length  in  the  works  al- 
ready referred  to.     A  word  in  explanation  of  those  works,  and  we  have 
done.     They  were  written  for  popular  instruction  in  a  most  important  class 
of  maladies  ;  and  although  we  have  been  severely  stigmatized  by  some  of 
the  profession,  we  have  been  sustained  by  the  medical,  religious,  and  daily 
press  throughout  the   country  ;  they  have  pronounced  an  emphatic  and 
nattering  opinion  of  the  first  two.     The  third  of  the  series  intended,  on 
the   physical  education   of  woman,  is  now  in  progress.     The  fact  that  no 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  of  the  two  already  published,  have  been  sold  during 
the  short  period  of  three  years,  sufficiently  attests  that  they  meet  a  general 
want,  long  felt  throughout  our  country.     We  regret  that  then  publication 
has  caused  the  appearance  of  several  others,  whose  similarity  of  title,  shows 
the  low  estimate  of  morals  held  by  their  compilers  ;  every  one  of  these, 
however,  contains  matter  of  a  character  so  impure,  and  set  forth  with  such 
palpable  intention  to  develop  an  unchaste   train  of  thought  in  the  youthful 
reader,  that  the   approbation  of  the  press  has  been  entirely  withheld,  and 
the  vile  books  been  issued  with  the  laudations  of  their  unprincipled  com- 
pilers.    One  of  these  books,  published  under  a  fictitious  name,  and  designed 
as  an  advertisement  of  her  infamous  business,  is  actually  the  property  of 
that  wretched  woman  who  has  lately  received  a  punishment  so  inadequate 
to  her  crimes.     Tens  of  thousands  of  them  have  circulated  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  still  circulating,  although  it  has  been  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Jury  nearly  two  years  since.     What  has  become  of  that  indictment  ? 
Let  our  District  Attorney  answer  the  question — he  owes  it  to  his  own  char- 
acter and  to  the  public.     Another,  of  a  very  disgusting  character,  is  the 
production  of  an  individual  whose  doings  we  shall  make  the  subject  of  future 
comment :  we  had  occasion  to  allude  to  him  in  the  article  on  Sarsaparilla. 
Another,  by  the  same  individual,  almost  entirely  stolen  from  European  and 
American  authors,  received  a  justly  merited  castigation  in  the   London 
Lancet,  to  whose  distinguished  and  independent  editor  its  compiler  was  so 
stupid  as  to  send  it.     This  searching  review  was  suppressed  in  the  edition 
of  the  Lancet  republished  here  ;  we  shall  republish  it  in  our  next  number. 
A  gratifying  exception  to  these  wretched  productions,  exists  in  the  work 
lately  published  by  Dr.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia.     The  high  professional  and 
moral  character  of  that  gentleman,  causes  us  to  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure 
so  competent  an  auxiliary  in  the  field  of  popular  medical  instruction. 
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Art.  XXXIX. — Calomel : — Its  valuable  Properties  to  the  Profession. 

BY    A    MEDICAL    HERETIC. 

When  a  physician  is  ignorant  of  his  patient's  disease,  it  is  very  conven- 
ient to  be  able  to  prescribe  a  medicine,  which,  whatever  the  case  may  be,  is 
sure  to  suit  it.  Suppose  for  instance,  that  a  person  have  an  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen,  and  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  it  is  caused  by  a  col- 
lection of  air,  water,  pus  or  fat : — give  calomel.  If  there  be  air,  calomel  is 
anti -tympanitic.  If  there  is  water,  calomel  is  anti-hydropic.  If  there  is 
pus,  it  is  anti-purulent ;  and  if  there  be  fat,  it  is  anti-steatomatous .  Do  you 
not  understand  these  terms  ?  It  is  of  no  consequence.  You  would  not  be 
the  wiser  if  you  did.  They  are  technical  designations  of  occult  qualities,  ap- 
pertaining to  therapeutical  agencies.  Perhaps  you  do  not  comprehend  this  ? 
If  you  did,  you  would  be  wiser  than  ourselves,  and  that  is  needless.  We 
do  not  profess  to  teach  this  subject,  but  treat  it.  We  are  medical,  and 
medical  treatment  of  course,  is  obscure. 

In  a  case  of  fever,  lately  attended  by  one  of  the  "  academy,"  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  "almost  scarlet  fever."  As  calomel  was  white,  and  the  fever 
red,  it  was  good  medical  logic  to  give  calomel,  and  cool  it  down.  The  phi- 
losophic practitioner  appeared  to  think  that  he  had  cooled  the  patient  down 
too  low,  on  the  third  day,  and  therefore  prescribed  some  whisky- punch,  by 
way  of  heating  the  fever  up  again,  a  little.  The  patient  recovered  from 
fever,  calomel,  and  whisky  at  last — thanks  to  an  uncommonly  good  consti- 
tution. 

It  is  a  very  common  mode  of  accounting  for  every  disorder  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  which  the  doctor  can  neither  explain  nor  understand,  to  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  bilious.  Now,  this  biliousness  is  as  incomprehensible  and 
inexplicable  as  the  unknown  disorder,  but  then  it  is  a  name,  and  that  is 
some  advantage  to  the  doctor,  as  he  has  now  something  to  prescribe  at.  It 
is  as  certain  that  calomel  is  the  remedy  for  biliousness,  as  that  biliousness  is 
the  disorder.  The  medical  logic  runs  thus:  "If  it  is  not  biliousness, 
what  is  it?  If  calomel  will  not  cure  it,  what  will?  Therefore,  give 
calomel ! ' ' 

In  tic  douloureux,  a  disease  which  is  as  painful  as  it  is  obscure  to  a  mere 
medicine  man,  calomel  is  most  successfully  employed  on  the  strength  of 
another  medical  syllogism.  u  We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  tic  douloureux, 
nor  do  we  know  the  mode  in  which  calomel  acts;  therefore,  calomel  is  the 
remedy  !" 
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In  cholera,  of  which  the  doctors  seem  increasingly  to  know  less,  they 
have  found  that  the  best  medicine  is  calomel,  and  that  the  best  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it  is,  increasingly  to  give  more.  When  they  knew  a  little  about 
cholera,  they  gave  a  few  grains  now  and  then.  Now,  that  they  know  much 
less,  they  give  tea-spoonfuls,  and  by  the  time  that  the  disease  comes  again, 
we  may  expect  that,  as  according  to  the  law  of  progress,  the  "  Academy" 
will  then  know  absolutely  nothing  ;  they  will  increase  their  remedy  in  pro 
portion  to  their  ignorance,  and  give  table -spoonfuls.  Decidedly,  calomel 
is  the  remedy  ! 

In  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  where  the  bowels  are  scoured  until  they  are 
unable  to  contain  their  secretions,  their  constituent  fluids,  or  even  the  blood 
itself,  calomel  is  given,  because  it  is  ordered  to  be  given  by  the  medical 
authorities.  Do  you  ask  why  ?  Beware  of  that  self-sufficient  spirit,  which 
indulges  in  the  unhallowed  license  of  reasoning.  For  once,  however,  we 
stoop  to  answer  the  impertinence  of  a  question,  and  we  hope  to  answer  it 
finally.  Calomel  is  given,  because — and  we  wish  to  emphasize  our  because 
with  the  importance  due  to  its  merits — because,  they  do  not  know  what  else 
to  give ! 

In  diabetes,  where  a  great  quantity  of  water  passes  away,  and  in  dropsy, 
where  scarcely  any  passes,  calomel  is  equally  useful.  In  diabetes,  some  or- 
ganic change  has  taken  place  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  whereby 
the  food  which  is  taken  is  converted  into  a  low  sort  of  sugar  and  water,  and 
is  passed  off  rapidly,  leaving  the  body  to  emaciate  and  waste.  Now,  calo- 
mel is  known  to  act  upon  the  organization  and  produce  a  change  in  its  com- 
position— witness  the  change  of  bone  into  cartilage,  and  even  pus.  If  it 
change  the  composition  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  the  diabetic  symptoms 
cease.  True,  the  stomach  may  be  ulcerated,  or  the  kidneys  be  absorbed; 
but  what  of  that,  the  diabetes  has  been  stopped.  If  the  calomel  do  nothing, 
it  is  of  no  use.  If  it  do  more  than  is  needed,  it  is  only  a  proof  of  its  great 
power. 

In  dropsy  the  blood  appears  to  be  too  fluid,  lacking  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  solidity.  Now,  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  conclusively  prove, 
that  calomel  can  act  upon  the  blood  as  well  as  on  the  solids.  Moreover, 
that  scientific  disease,  salivation ,  produced  by  the  administration  of  mer- 
cury, sufficiently  attests,  that  we  have  the  power  to  inspissate  the  fluids  of 
the  body.  The  saliva,  which  in  the  natural  condition  is  almost  as  thin  as 
water,  under  the  influence  of  mercury  becomes  as  thick  as  jelly.  Why 
may  not  calomel  thicken  the  whole  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  ?  Try  ! 
You  can  but  kill  your  patient,  and  he  may  die !  How  much  better  for  a 
man  to  make  his  exit  by  science  than  by  disease.     Give  calomel ! 

In  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  when  nothing  goes  right,  and  nobody  knows 
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why,  it  is  a  perfectly  philosophical  deduction  that  something  is  wrong.  It 
may  be  the  blood,  it  may  be  the  solids,  it  may  be  the  stomach,  it  may  be 
the  liver,  it  may  be  the  spleen,  it  may  be  the  brain.  The  whole  case  ap- 
pears to  be  a  doubtful  one — "a  may  be."  Does  it  not  strike  every  medi- 
cal logician,  that  the  treatment  of  a  disease  should  be  in  accordance  with  its 
condition!  What  better  mode  of  treatment  could  be  pursued  than  the 
u  may  be"  one  ?  Give  calomel !  "  May  be"  it  will  do  good.  If  you  do 
not  give  it,  u  may  be"  some  one  else  will.  "  May  be"  the  patient  will  get 
better,  notwithstanding  the  calomel,  and  you  u  may  be"  will  get  the  credit. 
The  worst  which  "  may  be"  is,  that  the  calomel  "  may  be"  fatal  to  him  ; 
but  if  it  be,  you  have  only  carried  out  the  theory  of  a  medical  "  may  be," 
to  its  therapeutic  conclusion. 

In  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  vital  organs,  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
the  brain,  &c,  calomel  is  of  manifest  and  immeasurable  importance. 
Inflammation  is  generally  supposed  to  consist  in  a  greater  amount  of  vitality, 
or  life,  than  is  good.  On  this  account,  some  physicians  bleed,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  inflammation,  and  others  give  calomel.  Nothing  can  be  more 
philosophic  than  this  treatment,  provided  the  theory  of  inflammation  be 
true.  Bleeding  reduces  and  destroys  life  ;  and  so  does  calomel.  Bleeding 
does  it  mechanically  ;  calomel,  chemically.  Bleeding  is  surgical ;  calomel 
is  medicinal.  Calomel  is  the  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  physician. 
The  proofs  of  its  power  to  kill,  and  therefore  of  its  anti-phlogistic  proper- 
ties, are  innumerous  and  undoubted.  Thousands  die  yearly  in  attestation 
of  its  powers  !  Can  such  a  medicine  kill  a  whole  man,  and  not  be  relied  on 
to  kill  inflammation  in  his  lungs  ?  Bah  !  Only  give  enough  and  you  will 
subdue  anything  or  body. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  treated  of  the  more  recondite  qualities  of  calomel. 
No  one,  except  a  thoroughly  initiated  medicine-man,  can  estimate  the  value 
of  that  property  of  calomel  which  gives  it  such  efficiency  as  an  "alterative." 
A  patient  is  affected  with  something  which  the  doctor  can  neither  compre- 
hend nor  cure  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  calomel,  he  can  bring  on  some  other 
complaint,  which  will  subside  after  a  time,  when  he  ceases  to  give  the 
remedy.  Here  is  comprehension  and  cure  together.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
real  disorder  is  obscured  and  overlooked,  or  has  time  to  get  well,  or  is 
changed  to  something  else,  and  there  is  the  opportunity  to  make  out  a  case 
and — a  bill. 

One  of  the  "  Thompsonians  "  being  called  in  to  a  case  of  fever,  gave  a 
lobelia  emetic,  which  operated  violently,  and  threw  the  patient  into  a  fit. 
The  friends  being  alarmed,  sent  for  the  Thompsonian,  and  asked  him  if  he 
thought  there  were  any  danger.  He  replied  that  there  was  not  the  slightest. 
He  had  purposely  thrown  him  inio  a  fit ;  for  although  he  knew  nothing 
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about  fever,  he  was  thunder  on  fits.     Now  calomel  is  to  the  "  Academy" 
what  lobelia  is  to  the  "  Thompsonians."    If  they  know  nothing  about  fever 
they  can  "  give  you  Jits"  with  calomel. 

It  is  this  "  alterative"  property  of  calomel,  which  makes  it  so  valuable  in 
"  liver  complaints."  If  a  person  have  pain  in  the  right  side  and  shoulder, 
and  be  "bilious,"  (we  see  you  jump  up  to  ask  us  what  we  mean  by 
"  bilious,"  and  we  reply  promptly,  "we  don't  mean  anything!")  oi 
course  such  a  person  has  his  liver  out  of  order.  Of  course  it  is  requisite  to 
put  him  under  an  "alterative  course  of  calomel,"  to  rectify  the  disorder  of 
his  liver.  What  the  disorder  of  the  liver  consists  in,  is  no  business  of  yours, 
any  more  than  what  the  "  alterative"  quality  of  calomel  implies.  Medical 
logic  has  decided,  that  "  calomel  is  'alterative,'  and  'alteratives'  are  re- 
quired in  liver  disease — therefore  give  calomel." 

Some  of  the  alterative  effects  of  calomel  are  very  apparent.  We  have 
known  stout,  hearty  persons,  altered  to  lean,  feeble  ones.  Some,  whose 
stomachs  were  capable  of  taking  and  digesting  anything,  were  rendered  in- 
capable of  taking  or  digesting  at  all  ;  others  who  were  always  regular  in 
their  bowels,  were  so  altered,  that  they  found  the  necessity  to  regulate  them 
the  future  business  of  their  life.  Some  have  a  moderate  sized  liver 
altered  to  a  large  one  ;  others  are  so  altered  as  to  lose  a  large  portion  of 
their  liver,  already  diminished.  Some  find  out  that  they  have  kidneys,  who 
never  knew  it  before  ;  and  many  can  define  the  exact  boundary  of  their 
stomachs,  by  the  uneasiness  which  they  feel,  who  formerly  did  not  know 
that  they  had  a  stomach. 

The  alterative  effects,  however,  are  most  sensibly  experienced  by  night. 
Many  who  could  formerly  sleep  the  clock  round,  experience  such  an  alter- 
ation as  not  to  be  able  to  sleep  at  all.  Those  who  formerly  were  incapable 
of  comprehending  what  rheumatism  was,  are  now  capable  of  defining  it. 
Their  bones  and  ligaments,  which  had  formerly  no  sensibility,  now  become 
so  intensely  sensitive,  that  they  are  obliged  to  preserve  them  from  the  soft- 
est touch  of  the  air,  and  a  bed  of  down  is  as  rough  as  thorns  to  them.  They 
once  knew  not  what  a  cold  sweat  meant.  They  now  never  have  a  warm 
one.     The  alterative  properties  of  calomel  are  undoubtedly  great. 

There  is,  however,  one  valuable  property  in  calomel  above  all  other  medi- 
cines. It  is  this.  If  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  person  who  takes 
it,  there  very  soon  will  be  ;  and  although  before  its  administration,  it  might 
be  impossible  to  know  or  say  what  was  the  matter — if  anything — it  will  be 
very  easy  to  do  both,  after  it  has  been  given.  Decayed  teeth — bad  breath 
— foul  stomach — irregular  bowels — pains  in  the  bones — weakness  and  weari- 
ness— are  a  small  portion  of  a  large  catalogue  of  ailments,  which  are  most 
distinctly  traceable  to  calomel.     Dyspepsia,  dropsy,  and  piles  or  fistula, 
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may  be  very  easily  procured,  by  any  one  who  will  undergo  a  course  of 
calomel. 

If  a  medical  man  cannot  find  enough  of  disease  to  employ  him,  let  him 
give  calomel  to  that  which  he  does  find,  and  he  will  most  assuredly  find 
more.  It  may  be  proper  in  some  cases  to  give  sarsaparilla  as  well ;  but 
that  depends  upon  whether  the  doctor  sells  it.  If  he  do,  let  him  give  it  by 
all  means. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  XL. — Dysentery  :  what  is  it  ?  How  does  it  differ  from  Diarrhea  ? 
its  Causes  and  Cure.  The  Common  Council  of  New  York  very  suc- 
cessful in  its  cultivation. 

"  Dysentery  is  the  product  of  heat,  dampness,  and  bad  air." 

Dysentery  and  Diarrhea  are  totally  different  diseases.  We  have 
described  that  form  of  diarrhea  which  precedes  Asiatic  cholera,  as  a  fre- 
quent discharge  of  the  principal  constituent  of  the  blood,  or  its  serum, 
unaccompanied  with  pain,  blood,  or  mucus. 

The  two  latter  discharges,  and  that  distressing  desire  yet  inability  to 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  called  "  tenesmus,"  or  holding  back, 
constitute  dysentery.  The  pain  is  not  always  present  in  the  beginning, 
though  it  becomes  severe  as  the  disease  advances,  and  is  then  called  "  tor- 
nima,"  or  griping. 

A  constant  desire  also  exists  to  urinate,  and  an  inability  to  do  it,  very 
similar  to  the  tenesmus  of  the  bowels.  This  is  produced  by  a  sympathetic 
irritation  and  spasm  of  the  muscle  closing  the  bladder,  caused  by  the  continuity 
of  its  blood-vessels  and  nerves  with  those  of  the  intestine.  Very  little  of 
the  faeces  or  proper  healthful  contents  of  the  bowels  appear,  but  the  con- 
stant and  painful  effort  to  evacuate  them,  is  productive  of  a  slimy  mucus 
streaked  with  blood,  and  very  small  portions  of  faeces  excessively  fetid. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  there  is  frequent  nausea  and 
sometimes  vomiting.  This  is  not  caused  by  actual  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  but  is  also  sympathetic  through  the  connection  of  its  nerves  with 
the  diseased  intestine.  It  is  often  the  case  in  many  other  diseases  of  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

Dysentery  is  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous,  or  lining  membrane  of  ihe 
larger  and  lower  portion  of  the  bowels  ;  that  part  designed  by  nature  as  a 
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receptacle  for  the  useless  or  excrementitious  part  of  the  food,  after  the  chyle 
or  recreraentitious  part  is  absorbed  from  its  receptacle,  or  the  smaller  and 
upper  part  of  the  intestines. 

The  serous  discharges  in  diarrhea,  generally  proceed  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  entire  tract  of  intestines  from  the  stomach  downward,  and  are  not 
produced  by  inflammation  :  therefore  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  no  constant 
pain  or  mucus  as  in  dysentery,  for  these  are  symptoms  and  products  of 
inflammation.  Remember,  now,  you  may  have  pain  from  some  indigestible 
substance  getting  into  the  intestines,  or  from  wind  accompanying  the  diar- 
rhea, but  this  is  not  constant  as  it  is  in  dysentery  when  violent,  it  is  only 
spasmodic — occasional . 

It  is  true,  however,  that  dysentery  sometimes  sets  in  with  diarrhea,  gene- 
rally of  a  colored  and  bilious  character.  We.  have  observed  it  do  so 
frequently  this  season,  and  think  that  in  those  cases  where  the  disease 
originates  from  long  continued  heat,  and  the  person  afflifcted  has  not  been 
exposed  to  dampness,  that  bilious  diarrhea  usually  does  precede  it.  The 
liver  is  probably  the  cause,  by  secreting  excessive  quantities  of  acrid  and 
irritating  bile,  as  it  often  does  in  very  hot  weather  ;  the  effect  of  mercury 
in  many  cases  of  bilious  diarrhea  and  dysentery  when  combined,  and  which 
is  known  to  act  promptly  upon  the  liver,  strengthens  this  belief.  This 
variety  is  called  Dysenteric  Diarrhea  or  Bilious  Dysentery. 

This  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  dysentery,  usually,  but 
not  always,  exists  very  low  down  ;  often  in  the  straight  gut  or  Rectum, 
only  a  few  inches  in  length.  When  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  of  the  large  in- 
testine immediately  above  the  rectum  is  affected,  the  evacuations  may 
consist  at  first,  in  addition  to  the  slime  and  blood,  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fseces  in  a  very  liquid  state  ;  this  is  often  also  improperly  called  dysen- 
teric diarrhea.  Should  the  disease  proceed  to  a  high  degree  of  violence, 
matter  appears,  and  even  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  which  may  proceed  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  to  cause  death. 

Dysentery  is  often,  when  epidemic  or  pervading  a  district  of  country, 
accompanied  with  rapid  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life,  and  called  by  phy- 
sicians "  typhoid  "  from  the  stupor  (tuphos)  which  accompanies  it. 

In  our  climate,  dysentery  exists  principally  during  the  heats  of  summer, 
and  is  apt  in  a  cold,  wet  fall,  to  run  on  pretty  well  into  the  winter.  The 
debilitating  effect  of  heat,  depressing  the  powers  of  general  life  and  digestion, 
as  we  have  heretofore  explained,  by  lessening  the  force  of  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  skin,  allows  a  slight  and  sudden  action  of  cold  applied  to  the 
surface,  to  drive  the  blood  inward  upon  the  bowels.  This  produces  either 
direct  inflammation  of  their  mucous  membrane  or  dysentery,  or  excessive 
secretions  of  acrid  bile,  which,  by  its  irritation,  aggravates  the  probable 
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predisposition  to  dysentery.  Night  walks  by  moonlight  in  the  dew,  or  on 
the  piazzas  at  our  fashionable  watering  places,  after  excessive  dancing,  are 
often  productive  of  dysentery,  as  well  as  fevers.  The  wretched  and  ill- 
cooked  food  of  those  places,  greatly  assists  this  disease,  likewise  their  damp 
sheets  and  ill-ventilated  chambers.  Armies,  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and 
lying  on  the  damp  ground,  are  fearfully  desolated  by  dysentery. 

Some  persons  have  supported  the  idea  that  dysentery  is  infectious  ;  and 
there  certainly  is  much  reason  to  suppose  it  true.  We  were  cognizant  to 
three  violent  cases  and  two  deaths,  originating  from  a  single  case  brought 
during  the  present  summer  to  a  fashionable  and  exceedingly  healthy  water- 
ing place,  where  there  were  constantly  three  hundred  guests,  and  not 
another  case  occurred.  These  three  persons  were  all  in  immediate  attend- 
ance upon  the  original  case.  This  looks  very  much  like  infection  ;  indeed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  many  similar  instances  upon  any  other 
principle.  Dr.  Wiitson,  of  London,  explains  this  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  by  making  the  dysentery  merely  a  symptom  consequent  on  a  con- 
tinued fever  of  an  infectious  character  ;  that  fever  which  sometimes  becomes 
typhus,  always  enumerated  amongst  infectious  diseases.  See  the  article  on 
contagious  diseases  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 

Dysentery  is  very  frequent  in  all  large  and  filthy  cities  like  New  York. 
Our  miserable  and  dishonest  Common  Council,  instead  of  gambling  in  the 
public  property,  and  leaving  our  streets,  and  the  wretched  denizens  of  its 
cellar-kitchens,  lanes,  and  alleys,  in  a  condition  that  makes  humanity  weep 
and  disgusts  mankind  with  his  kindred,  had  better  pay  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  of  the  disease  in  London.  Like  all  other  diseases  of  the 
bowels,  filth,  dampness,  bad  air,  and  wretched  food — such  as  stale  and 
rotten  vegetables — greatly  encouraged  the  disease.  It  has  been  very  rife  in 
this  city  this  season,  because  of  the  excessive  filthiness. 

Dr.  Watson,  of  London,  says  :  "  The  remarkable  decline  of  dysentery  in 
this  metropolis  has  been  cotemporary  with  other  disorders,  and  is  due  to  the 
same  combination  of  causes.  For  nearly  two  centuries  we  have  had  no 
plague  amongst  us.  Agues,  formerly  very  rife  in  London,  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. Continued  fevers,  which  used  to  break  out  annually  in  hot 
weather,  are  comparatively  unfrequent.  I  believe  that  we  may  trace  these 
great  blessings  to  an  event  which  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  national 
judgment ;  I  mean  the  great  fire  of  1666,  that  consumed  every  thing  be- 
tween Temple  Bar  and  the  Tower.  The  streets  and  houses  thus  destroyed 
had  been  filthy  in  the  extreme,  close,  densely  crowded,  and  consequently 
most  unhealthy." 

Dr.  Heberden,  in  his  essay  on  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Different 
Diseases,  shows  that  in  the  17th  century,  the  number  of  deaths  in  London, 
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as  appears  by  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  under  the  title  of  "bloody  flux 
and  griping  in  the  guts,"  was  never  less  than  1000  annually,  and  in  some 
years  exceeded  4000.  For  twenty-five  years,  viz  :  from  1667  to  1692, 
they  every  year  amounted  to  2000.  During  the  last  century  they  gradu- 
ally dwindled  down  to  20.  All  this  is  consequent  upon  draining  the  city, 
and  improvement  in  the  method  of  cleaning  its  streets. 

Oh  !  for  six  great  fires  in  as  many  parts  of  New  York  !  Oh  !  for  the 
time  when  we  shall  pay  our  aldermen  $5000  per  annum,  and  elect  our  poor 
and  well-read  gentlemen,  of  known  character  ;  always  retaining  them  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  and  ejecting  them  the  moment  they  attempt  to  procure 
"  a  job"  for  any  man,  or  buy  a  foot  of  the  public  ground  for  themselves,  or 
any  one  else.  Then,  instead  of  piling  up  tons  of  iron  around  our  squares 
and  fountains,  that  seem  designed  only  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  trees  and 
water,  the  money  would  be  expended  in  cleaning  the  streets,  and  in  baths 
and  wash-houses  for  the  poor.  We  should  get  clear  of  our  cow-houses,  and 
milk,  half  matter  from  disease,  fed  to  the  wretched  and  helpless  children  of  a 
part  of  its  population,  equally  degraded  by  filth  and  ignorance.  Then,  with 
quarter  the  population,  we  too  might  have,  like  London,  five,  instead  of  five 
hundred  cases  of  dysentery  per  annum.  Think  of  the  fact,  ye  doctors,  ye 
Legislators,  ye  clergy,  and  philanthropists,  that  the  health  of  London  sur- 
passes that  of  New  York  !  Our  Croton  water,  and  our  East  and  North 
rivers,  with  our  unsurpassed  facilities  for  baths,  cleanliness,  and  draining, 
staring  us  in  the  face.     Alas  !  for  New  York. 

After  these  remarks,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  treatment 
proves  most  unsatisfactory,  so  long  as  the  patient  remains  exposed  to  the 
causes  that  have  produced  the  disease ;  and  so  it  proves.  Dampness  and 
moisture,  acting  upon  the  skin,  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  de- 
pressed by  heat,  being  the  great  first  cause,  that  agent  must  be  at  once  and 
emphatically  removed.  The  patient  must  go  to  bed  between  carefully  aired 
cotton  or  woolen  sheets.  Thousands  of  cases  prove  fatal  because  the  sick 
persist  in  attending  to  business,  walking  about,  or  sitting  up.  It  is  im- 
possible to  keep  warm  with  that  absolute  certainty  and  equability  of  tem- 
perature, that  every  square  inch  of  the  skin  demands,  if  we  would  invite 
the  blood  back  to  it  from  its  attack  upon  the  tender  and  delicate  lining 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  while  the  patient  remains  on  his  feet.  That 
powerful  agent  in  treating  disease  called  position,  is  also  secured  by  going 
to  bed.  The  veins,  which  are  the  only  agents  to  carry  the  blood  back  to 
the  heart,  by  their  own  comparatively  feeble  powers  of  contraction,  cannot 
act  with  half  the  necessary  power,  when  they  are  enfeebled  by  disease,  and 
the  pressure  of  all  the  blood  contained  within  them  above  the  diseased  part. 
This  greatly  increases  the  deposit  of  blood  in  the  bowels.     Position  and 
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warmth  being  always  at  command  by  the  patient,  let  him  never  neglect 
these  greatest  measures  of  cure.  The  physician  who  does  not  insist  upon 
them,  is  not  a  careful  or  philosophical  man.  The  diet  should  be  of  the  mild- 
est character  ;  arrow-root,  toast-water,  or  barley-water,  for  liquids,  and  a 
soft  egg,  or  mouthful  of  beef  tenderloin,  for  solids.  In  robust  persons,  the 
beef  may  be  omitted,  and  sometimes  even  the  egg,  but  we  do  not  believe  in 
starvation,  because  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  sinking  in  this  disease. 

But  dysentery  is  inflammation,  and  inflammation  never  commences 
until  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  greatly  deranged,  and  in  the  affected  part 
actually  riotous  :  the  part  is  on  fire.      Shall  nothing  more  be  done  ? 

Bleeding,  "  that  great  remedy  for  good  or  evil,"  of  all  other  means  of 
checking  inflammation,  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  powerful.  If  it  were 
always  possible  to  determine  the  effect  of  general  blood-letting  upon  the  part 
diseased,  or  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  it  would  be  much  more  in  favor 
With  prudent  physicians,  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery.  As  this  is  impossible 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  only  promises  certain  relief  when  the  pa- 
tient is  either  very  robust,  or  when  the  attack  has  been  so  sudden  and  vio- 
lent, that  rapid  mortification  and  complete  disorganization  of  the  bowel  is 
feared.  Where  there  is  much  pain  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  it  is  in 
many  cases  not  to  be  omitted  with  safety.  The  patient  should  never  object 
to  it,  if  attended  by  a  person  in  whose  attainments,  prudence  and  sympathy, 
he  has  profound  confidence.  But  it  should  be  most  relied  on  as  a  remedy 
in  the  commencement,  and  rarely  used  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the, 
disease. 

Local  bleeding,  from  the  surface,  and  more  particularly  after  an  attack 
has  lasted  several  days,  in  the  lower  and  right  part  of  the  abdomen,  over  the 
groin,  is  often  performed  by  leeching  or  cupping,  because,  there,  is  situated 
a  portion  of  the  bowels  very  liable  to  disorganization  by  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation ;  it  may  therefore  be  proposed  by  a  good  physician.  For  our 
humble  selves,  we  place  very  little  confidence  in  leeches  or  cups  to  the 
belly  for  diseases  of  the  intestines.  The  blood-vessels  that  supply  them  are 
not  continuous  with  the  skin  whence  the  blood  is  drawn  ;  they  come  directly 
from  the  great  vessels  within  the  body,  and  have  no  immediate  connection 
with  its  surface  ;  therefore  the  disease  itself  never  can  be  directly  reached 
by  that  mode  of  abstracting  blood.  It  can  only  do  good  when  so  much 
blood  is  taken,  as  to  lower  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  prevent  it  from 
forcing  too  much  blood  into  the  diseased  part.  If  it  be  proper  at  all  then,  it 
had  better  be  drawn  from  the  arm  ;  but  we  repeat  it,  great  caution  is  to  be 
used,  unless  in  the  very  robust  patient,  or  in  very  violent  cases. 

Fomentations  to  the  belly,  of  warm  spirit  of  any  kind,  are  far  more 
useful ;  enveloping  the  whole  body  with  a  loosely  filled  flannel  bag  of  very 
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warm  and  moist  bran,  is  also  a  capital  measure,  but  never  let  it  get  cold  ; 
have  a  relay  of  these  bags,  apply  a  fresh  one,  when  the  one  on,  is  cooled. 
This  is  always  preferable  to  leeching  or  cupping.  Never  expose  the  surface 
by  removing  the  covering ,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  In  cupping  or 
leeching  it  is  unavoidable. 

After  the  great  natural  means  of  warmth  and  position  are  put  in  action, 
we  may  properly  avail  ourselves  of  medicine.  All  we  have  yet  advised,  is 
designed  to  relieve  the  "  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels."  Whenever  this 
exists  in  any  part  of  the  body,  no  matter  what  the  disease  may  be,  it  pro- 
duces what  physicians  call  u  irritation."  This  may  be  explained  as  the 
alarm  given  by  the  nerves  to  the  heart.  In  all  vital  organs,  or  those  im- 
mediately essential  to  the  continuance  of  life  ;  in  the  lungs,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, &c,  u  congestion"  produces  much  "  irritation."  This  with  its  ac- 
companiment of  dry  skin,  thirst,  restlessness  and  rapid  pulse,  is  the  "  sym- 
pathetic or  irritative  fever."  It  is  called  sympathetic,  because  it  is  not  an 
original  fever  like  typhus  or  yellow  fever,  but  sympathetic  of,  or  produced 
by  the  disease.  In  dysentery,  the  local  irritation  of  the  lower  bowel,  or 
rectum  and  bladder,  show  themselves  by  a  constant  desire  to  expel  their 
contents  and  inability  to  do  so  ;  this  is  the  tenesmus  or  holding  back, 
enumerated  amongst  its  symptoms. 

Opium,  that  good  gift  of  God  to  man,  is  the  remedy  for  this  local  irritation, 
as  well  as  the  constitutional  or  sympathetic  fever.  Next  to  this  agent,  we 
have  cause  to  esteem  another  excellent  vegetable  remedy.  Opium  is  often 
given,  combined  with  the  powdered  root  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  the  form  of 
what  is  called  by  physicians  Dovers  Powders  ;  the  opium  to  calm  irrita- 
tion, and  the  Ipecacuanha  to  cause  sweating  ;  this  it  does  admirably,  and 
thus  restores  the  lost  action  in  the  skin.  If  the  stomach  be  quiet,  ten  or 
twelve  grains  are  given  every  three  hours,  till  sweating  follows.  Some- 
times the  Ipecacuanha  will  not  agree  ;  then  opium  alone,  either  in  the 
form  of  pill  or  laudanum  may  be  given.  To  an  adult  of  eighteen  years 
and  over,  one  grain  of  opium  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  given 
every  six  hours  or  oftener,  if  it  do  good.  The  physician  should  always  be 
called  if  possible,  as  there  are  no  positive  directions  to  be  given.  Some 
persons,  though  few,  cannot  take  it  at  all,  either  on  account  of  its  disa- 
greeing with  the  head  or  stomach. 

A  couple  of  grains  of  opium  rubbed  down  to  thin  paste  in  a  mortar, 
by  gradually  adding  two  ounces  of  cold  starch  water,  may  be  injected 
with  a  small  syringe  into  the  bowel ;  it  will  probably  remain  several  hours 
and  stop  the  distressing  tenesmus.  This  symptom  depends  upon  the  in- 
flammation, sometimes  amounting  to  ulceration  of  the  bowel ;  the  opium 

and  cold  mucilaginous  starch  water,  soothes  it.     A  few  grains — say  from 
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three  to  five  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  a  couple  of  opium,  may  be  added  to  a  piece 
of  lard  as  big  as  a  hazel-nut,  and  all  rubbed  smooth  between  two  flat  pieces 
of  marble,  and  then  pushed  up  the  gut  with  the  finger  for  two  inches  ;  this 
is  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  good  at  night,  because  it  will  remain  a 
longer  time  than  the  starch  and  opium  ;  try  both,  and  use  that  which 
agrees  best.  The  sugar  of  lead  contracts  the  ulcers,  and  thus  helps  to 
cure  the  irritation  arising  from  them.  In  advanced  cases,  sugar  of  lead  is 
sometimes  used  internally  by  scientific  and  prudent  physicians,  because  un- 
like the  simpler  and  vegetable  astringents,  it  acts  on  every  fibre  of  the 
body  as  a  constricting  agent  for  the  blood-vessels,  when  secreting  too  much 
blood,  matter,  or  serum.  It  is  quite  admissible,  but  should  always  be  used 
by  the  physician  only,  who  best  knows  its  powerful  effects. 

As  a  domestic  remedy  in  dysentery,  the  decoction  of  the  dew  or  black- 
berry root,  is  much  in  use.  Its  efficacy  depends  entirely  upon  its  astringent 
property  ;  this  it  shares  in  common  with  a  great  number  of  our  native  vege- 
tables. Astringents  are  not  the  remedies  for  inflammation,  but  for  simple 
diarrhea.  The  blackberry  root  is  only  serviceable  in  that  complaint,  and  in 
discharges  of  blood  from  the  womb  and  lungs  ;  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  dysen- 
teric diarrhea,  has  been  the  cause  of  its  doing  much  mischief  in  pure  dysen- 
tery, which  is  inflammation  alone. 

We  have  left  all  mention  of  calomel  till  the  last,  because  we  are  satisfied, 
notwithstanding  its  general  use  in  dysentery,  that  it  has  done  incalculable 
mischief.  As  a  purgative,  it  can  never  be  necessary  in  dysentery,  because 
it  is  very  evident  from  what  we  all  know,  and  what  we  have  said  in  our 
article  on  purgatives,  that  they  can  only  act  by  their  power  of  irritating 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  th,at  is  already  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation which  demands  soothing  remedies.  Whether  the  conscientious 
and  learned  physician  will  avail  himself  of  its  powers,  for  its  more  hypo- 
thetical, yet  occasionally  beneficial  "  alterative"  results,  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  his  head  and  heart.  The  numerous  chronic  affections  of  the 
bowels  produced  by  dysentery,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future  number. 


Cholera  Incidents. — During  the  cholera,  a  lodger  in  one  of  our  mechanics' 
boarding  houses,  was  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  one  of  the  Academy  was 
sent  for.  He  ordered  a  large  quantity  of  laudanum  to  be  given  in  an  injection, 
and  the  man  soon  after  became  insensible  and  apparently  dead.  The  proprietors  of 
the  house  sent  the  poor  fellow  to  the  nearest  ward  station,  and  he  was  left  as 
dead.  During  the  night  he  awoke,  asked  for  water,  and  in  the  morning,  walked 
home.  He  called  upon  the  Doctor  to  know  how  much  he  charged  for  his  skill  and 
services,  and  was  informed  that  he  could  not  charge  less  than  $20,  as  he  had  re- 
covered. The  case  was  a  very  remarkable  one.  The  last  we  heard  of  the  man, 
proved  that  he  knew  more  about  finance,  than  he  did  about  physic,  and  that  he 
meant  to  take  better  care  of  his  purse,  than  he  had  taken  of  his  person. 
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Art.  XLL — The  Sarsaparilla  Gentry. — What  effect  has  Sarsaparilla  on 

the  Blood  ? 

"  Fut  them  in  a  bag  and  shake  'em, 
Yourself  o'  th'  sudden  would  mistake  'em, 
And  not  know  which  is  which,  unless 
You  measure  by  their  wickedness/' 

v  hen  that  mirror  of  chivalry  and  philosophy,  for  whose  memory  we 
have  the  greatest  respect,  because  of  the  similarity  of  our  pursuits,  con- 
versed with  Sancho  after  his  battle  with  the  Biscainer,  he  gave  a  delightful 
proof  of  his  confidence  in  the  divine  art,  which  always  won  our  youthful 
admiration.  The  Biscainer,  it  will  be  remembered,  cut  off  the  knight's 
ear,  and  to  Sancho's  request  that  he  would  allow  the  wound  to  be  dressed, 
he  replied,  u  All  this  would  have  been  needless  had  I  bethought  myself  of 
making  a  phial  of  the  balsam  of  Fierabras  ;  for  with  one  single  drop  of  that 
we  might  have  saved  both  time  and  medicine."  "  What  phial,  and  what 
balsam  is  that  ?"  said  Sancho  Panza.  "It  is  a  balsam,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  u  of  which  1  have  the  receipt  by  heart ;  and  he  that  has  it  need 
not  fear  death,  nor  so  much  as  think  of  dying  by  any  wound.  And  there- 
fore, when  I  shall  have  made  it,  and  given  it  to  you,  all  you  will  have  to 
do  is,  when  you  see  me  in  some  battle  cleft  asunder,  (as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens) to  take  up  fair  and  softly  that  part  of  my  body  which  shall  fall  to  the 
ground,  and,  with  the  greatest  nicety,  before  the  blood  is  congealed,  place 
it  upon  the  other  half  that  shall  remain  in  the  saddle,  taking  especial  care 
to  make  them  tally  exactly.  Then  must  you  immediately  give  me  to  drink 
only  two  draughts  of  the  balsam  aforesaid,  and  you  will  see  me  become 
sounder  than  any  apple."  The  receipt  for  this  blessed  balsam  has  been 
lost,  it  is  true,  but  Heaven  be  praised,  a  greater  has  been  found.  Aye, 
even  the  Brocchieri  Styptic  (which  some  of  our  medical  friends  will  remem- 
ber, we  had  a  crack  at,  though  they  would  doubtless  like  to  forget  their 
public  experiments  with  it  on  those  unfortunate  sheep,)  is  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  mighty  Sarsaparilla. 

There  certainly  is  throughout  all  civilized  communities,  a  very  strong 
and  universally  prevailing  desire  to  look  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  spe- 
cifics to  cure  their  infirmities.  The  idea  that  the  blood,  being  the  source 
of  the  growth  of  the  body,  must  likewise  be  entirely  accountable  for  its  dis- 
eases, is  very  general.  There  is  very  great,  perhaps  entire  truth,  in  this 
latter  supposition.  We  know  that  many  medicines  give  the  only  evidence 
that  they  act  as  curative  agents,  by  being  diffused  through  the  blood,  for 
they  can  only  reach  internal  local  diseases  in  that  manner.     The  term 
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u  purifying  the  blood,"  however,  is  too  popular,  and  admits  of  too  pro- 
fitable an  application,  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  new  sect  of  phi- 
lanthropists who  have  arisen  upon  the  success  of  the  pill-venders.  In  it 
they  have  discovered  a  new  California,  itself,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  other  priceless  blessing,  (to  the  public,  of  course,  not  them- 
selves.)  from  "  my  grandfather,"  or  great  Indian  medicine-man  in  the  far 
west,  or  in  the  moon  ;  it  matters  not,  so  it  be  sufficiently  unintelligible, 
wonderful,  and  far  off,  and  have  some  clergymen's  names  attached  to  it. 

The  action  of  mercurial  medicines  on  the  blood,  principally  in  the  cure 
of  syphilis,  is  so  well  and  universally  known,  that  it  furnishes  an  invaluable 
hint  for  the  machinations  of  these  purely  disinterested  gentlemen,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  for  the  absurd  and  wholesale  prescriptions  of  many  medical 
men.  The  great  danger  and  positive  injury  often  following  the  use  of  that 
powerful  and  unmanageable  mineral,  is  a  good  text  for  quacks  to  harp  upon 
in  assailing  the  fears  of  the  community,  whilst  they  secretly  avail  them- 
selves of  its  acknowledged  power  in  curing  disease.  The  man  who  gained 
the  greatest  eminence  and  the  largest  fortune  by  the  sale  of  his  powerful 
nostrum,  (in  which  the  mercury  was  detected  by  actual  analysis,  though  he 
made  solemn  oath  it  contained  none,)  is  known  to  have  derived  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  component  parts  directly  from  the  receipt  given  him  by  a  cele- 
brated physician  who  was  treating  him  for  syphilis,  and  that,  too,  in  a  most 
aggravated  form. 

This  disease  is  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  the  source  of  those  countless 
eruptions  and  pains,  for  which  these  "  blood-purifiers"  are  so  much  sought 
after  by  the  community.  The  idea  that  syphilis  prevails  chiefly  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Every  physician 
will,  if  he  be  honest,  and  have  experience  enough  to  know  the  fact,  assure 
you  that  it  is  far  more  common  amongst  the  better  classes  than  the  lower. 
In  some  one  of  its  secondary  forms,  either  in  the  parent  or  child,  we  will 
venture  the  assertion,  and  are  confident  the  united  testimony  of  all  ob- 
serving physicians  will  sustain  us,  that  venereal  diseases  furnish  the  largest 
number  of  chronic  cases  brought  under  our  notice. 

The  fact  that  the  strongest  preparation  of  mercury,  salivates  with  great 
slowness,  if  at  all,  and  can  thus  be  administered  in  quantities  strong  enough 
to  alleviate  disease  with  almost  a  certainty  of  avoiding  detection,  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Sarsaparilla  monger.  This  is  the  sole  secret  of 
his  seeming  success.  He  dissolves  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  the 
medicine  in  each  bottle  of  his  compound,  and  thus  answers  the  double  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  detection,  and  selling  a  greatly  increased  quantity  of  the 
nostrum.  Physicians  themselves,  of  the  old  school,  who  view  all  reforms 
as  innovations,  would  rather  abandon  all  other  medicines,  even  their  darling 
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lancet  and  purgatives,  than  this  very  preparation.  They  know  it  will, 
even  if  prescribed  at  a  venture,  alleviate  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  all 
chronic  diseases  that  are  brought  before  them.  The  quack  knows  this  also. 
No  matter  for  those  who  are  killed.  If  the  patient  dies,  the  doctor  or  the 
quack  "  has  done  his  best" — "  it  was  too  late  for  his  skill" — "  it  is  the 
mysterious  providence  of  God."  If  the  disease  be  removed,  and  a  wretch- 
ed mercurial  habit  of  body  be  induced,  rendering  him  susceptible  to  the 
slightest  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  all  is  right ;  is  he  not  alive  ?  and  was  he 
not  about  to  die  ?     Straightway  the  quack  gets  his  certificate. 

The  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of  sarsaparilla  is  so  great,  that  we  can 
give  no  better  proof  of  our  ignorance  or  sincerity,  than  the  assertion  that 
we  believe  it,  as  a  medical  agent,  to  be  utterly  worthless.  We  have  heard 
this  sentiment  from  the  lips  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  profession, 
and  it  may  be  found  in  our  most  eminent  writers.  Professors  in  our  col- 
leges give  their  pupils  that  assurance,  coupled  with  the  advice  always  to 
use  Sarsaparilla  as  a  vehicle  for  more  powerful  medicines,  when  the  patient 
demands  it ;  because  when  the  idea  is  once  in  full  possession  of  the  sick 
man's  mind,  he  will  have  it  from  some  source,  regular  or  irregular.  He 
will  pay  his  bill  sooner  if  he  gets  it ;  moreover,  he  will  pay  for  the  medicine 
if  he  will  not  for  the  advice.  The  wretched  state  of  our  ranks  is  such,  that 
many  live  by  the  colored  slops  and  ditch-water  they  can  sell,  when  they 
have  not  the  dignity  to  demand  a  consulting  fee.  We  were  personally  as- 
sured by  a  creature  who  volunteered  us  a  visit,  that  he  sold  three  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  medicine  in  one  year  from  his  office  in  Broadway  !  !  From 
an  unfortunate  young  gentleman  who  fell"  under  our  own  professional  care, 
he  had  obtained  $200  for  his  slops  ;  the  patient  took  them  till  his  stomach 
would  endure  them  no  longer.  We  shall  make  this  creature  the  subject  of 
a  sketch  in  our  next.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  powerful,  yet  inexpen- 
sive medicines,  for  which  he  should  never  make  any  charge  above  his  fee 
for  advice,  no  physician  residing  in  a  city,  who  respects  himself,  will  lay 
himself  open  to  such  suspicions,  knowing  the  existence  of  these  scoundrels 
with  specious  exteriors  too,  he  will  always  send  his  prescriptions  to  a  drug- 
gist of  character. 

The  system  of  advertising  pursued  by  these  impostors,  is  surprisingly 
skillful ;  "no  nook  nor  cranny  of  the  sick  man's  head  that  is  unsound," 
escapes  their  notice.  All  the  old  saws  of  defunct  medical  writers,  of  almost 
astrological  absurdity,  are  pressed  into  the  service  ;  and  they  may  say  of 
their  literary  productions  as  one  of  their  number  once  said  to  us  of  adver- 
tising :  "  There  is  nothing  that  will  not  be  read,  and  nothing  that  will  not 
sell  in  the  medicine  way,  so  as  to  pay  well,  if  it  be  only  sufficiently  adver- 
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tised.     I  could  bottle  up,  and  flavor  with  oil  of  wintergreen,  the  water  from 
the  gutter,  and  sell  it." 

But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  sarsaparilla  in  their  precious  compound. 
It  is  known  to  be  composed  of  molasses — sometimes  liquorice — and  water, 
flavored  with  sassafras  and  some  other  aromatic  herbs,  and  oil  of  wintergreen. 
Every  druggist  knows  this  ;  indeed  all  the  sarsaparilla  imported  into  the 
United  States,  would  not  make  a  tithe  of  what  is  sold  under  the  name  in 
this  city. 

Whilst  on  this  point,  we  will  mention  a  fact  that  we  think  reasonably 
conclusive,  although  we  were  thoroughly  advised  before,  of  the  correctness 
of  our  assertion  that  the  compound  contains  no  sarsaparilla,  by  a  very  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  druggists.  Our  authority  is  Dr.  John  H.  Shear- 
man, whose  articles  in  all  our  numbers  are  familiar  to  our  readers.  A 
friend  of  the  Doctor's,  had  a  valuable  cargo  of  first  rate  sarsaparilla  consigned 
to  him.  The  owner,  from  pecuniary  reasons,  wished  to  realize  immediately, 
even  at  a  severe  sacrifice .  The  consignee  called  upon  one  of  our  gentry  of 
great  eminence  as  a  sarsaparilla  monger,  and  offered  him  the  cargo  at  a  great 
sacrifice;  the  answer  was,  u  we  are  supplied;"  a  still  larger  deduction  was 
made,  when  the  answer  was  politely  repeated.  To  the  assurance  that  it 
would  be  sold  at  cost,  the  reply  was :  u  You  push  me  into  a  corner  ;  and 
I  must  be  candid  with  you — we  never  use  it." 

It  would  be  comparatively  of  little  consequence  to  the  wealthy  who  were 
paying  the  wages  of  misfortune  or  sin,  if  they  were  the  only  victims  of  these 
heartless  wretches  ;  but  we  confess  our  indignation  has  been  excited  to  hear 
our  professional  friends  engaged  in  general  and  dispensary  practice,  relate 
instances  where  a  wretched  washerwoman,  or  the  wife  of  a  poor  mechanic, 
has  daily,  for  months  together,  taken  one  or  two  shillings  from  the  hard 
earned  wages  of  her  husband  or  herself,  or  what  is  worse,  from  the  mouths 
of  her  suffering  children,  to  buy  the  precious  life-giving  compound. 

We  will  give  her  the  receipt  for  an  honest  and  true  sarsaparilla  syrup, 
in  all  sincerity,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  though,  Heaven 
knows,  without  the  mercury  it  will  do  her  no  good  :  this  we  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  add,  because  of  its  probable  evil  effect,  even  should  it  cure  ;  and 
this  effect  would  be  sure  to  follow  much  more  violently  and  rapidly,  from 
poverty  of  diet,  and  a  damp  and  confined  residence.  The  receipt  we  give 
is  taken  directly  from  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  ;  the  received  and 
acknowledged  guide  of  all  our  doctors  and  druggists.  By  making  it  as  here 
directed,  she  will  possess  a  perfectly  pure  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  for  one-half 
the  price  of  the  article  that  has  not  a  particle  in  it.  Physicians  add  the 
mercury  according  to  the  effect  they  wish  it  to  produce.  As  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  or  diseases  in  which  it  is  given,  it  would  be  absurd  for 
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us  to  say  a  single  word,  for  we  have  given  our  opinion  already,  that  as  a 
medical  agent  it  is  utterly  inert.     One  thing  is  certain,  it  can  do  no  harm 

Purchase  of  a  druggist  of  known  honesty,  fifteen  ounces  of  Para  sarsapa- 
rilla  ;  split  all  the  stalks  in  two  lengthwise,  and  cut  it  in  short  pieces. 
Soak  it  in  a  gallon  of  pure  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  it  down 
to  two  quarts:  strain,  and  add  whilst  boiling,  fifteen  ounces  of  white  sugar  : 
thicken  all  by  a  little  additional  boiling,  precisely  as  you  make  the  syrup  for 
preserves.  Here  you  have  two  quarts  of  pure  syrup  for  eighty  cents. 
The  dose  is  from  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  wine-glassful,  according  to  age,  three 
times  a  day  ;  but  it  would  do  no  harm  if  taken  by  the  tumblerful :  it  is  not 
hurtful  in  any  dose. 

A  very  amusing  controversy  is  now  going  on  in  the  papers  between  two 
of  these  worthies,  both  of  the  same  name,  who  are  quarreling  for  the  merit 
of  precedence  and  superior  excellence  of  the  flavored  mercurialized  molasses 
and  water.  We  have  not  the  honor  of  acquaintance  with  the  distinguished 
gentlemen,  therefore  a  personal  description  is  impossible.  Whatever  the 
physique  may  be,  we  think  it  fair  to  conclude  their  moral  developments  are 
sufficiently  low.  An  egg  might  doubtless  lie  safely,  or  mice  might  dance 
on  the  tops  of  their  skulls  :  the  humanitary  principle  must,  be  small  indeed. 

With  one  of  these  gentry,  old  age  seems  to  be  the  culminating  point  of 
true  excellence  in  manufacturing  the  precious  mess.  The  older  we  grow, 
the  wickeder  ;  some  irreverent  creature  once  said.  The  intellectual  devel- 
opments of  this  venerable  philanthropist,  must  be  of  a  very  high  order,  if 
that  be  a  likeness  of  him  exposed  in  a  window  in  a  business  street  down  town. 
A  round  of  beef,  very  ill-used  by  the  butcher,  possesses  an  equal  power  to 
fascinate  a  lover  of  the  beautiful.  The  refectories  in  the  neighborhood 
ought  to  unite  and  buy  it  up  for  immediate  destruction  ;  it  is  rather  bad  for 
appetite. 

These  philosophers  have  their  aristocracy  too,  of  the  most  unapproach- 
able kind;  one  of  them  wears  a  straight  coat,  and  apes  the  old  Knicker- 
bocker style :  stepping  in  and  out  of  his  elegant  store  with  the  formality 
and  precision  of  a  deacon.  Another,  whose  medical  wares  are  of  universal 
applicability,  from  corns  to  consumption,  from  itch  to  hydrophobia,  has 
bought  him  a  cottage  on  one  of  our  avenues  with  part  of  his  winnings,  and 
dignified  his  name  and  his  gate  with  a  doctorical  sign,  to  which  he  has  as 
much  right  as  to  any  other  title,  that  of  an  honest  man  for  instance.  The 
court-yard  of  this  retreat  of  the  modern  Apollo,  is  laid  out  with  the  custom- 
ary formality  of  suburban  Cockney  residences  ;  every  path  has  his  brother, 
every  tree  its  sister,  and  every  clam-shell  (a  favorite  rural  ornament  of  the 
Cockney)  its  mate.  In  the  center  of  all  proudly  arises,  a  minature  jet 
d'eau  surrounded  with  clam-shells  and  sun-flowers.     It  formerly  emerged 
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through  the  skull  of  a  plaster  Galen,  but  this  smelling  rather  of  the  shop, 
has  been  replaced  by  those  everlasting  naiads,  always  tied  together  like  a 
bunch  of  lobsters. 

These  scientific  gentlemen,  by  the  way,  have  a  great  penchant  for  foun- 
tains, but  rather  an  unfortunate  choice  in  their  ornamental  appendages. 
They  seem  to  have  quite  a  partiality  for  ducks.  In  Ninth  street,  there  is  a 
fat  specimen  of  the  genus,  in  front  of  the  door  of  a  celebrated  quack — on 
which  a  quizzical  medical  friend  perpetrated  the  following.  They  will  be 
quite  as  applicable  to  the  new  mansion  arising,  "  Phoenix -like,"  near  Union 
Park. 

As  up-sprung  mushrooms  oft  disclose 

Their  sources  on  the  back, 
The  quack  a  duck  of  marble  shows, 

The  marble  shows  the  quack. 


Art.  XLII. — The  Philosophy  of  Dinner. 

n  Eat  when  you  are  hungry,  drink  when  you  are  thirsty,  and  pray  only  for  a  mind  to  appreciate 

the  bounties  and  blessings  of  Heaven.'' 

This  important  matter — the  business  of  dining — is  so  familiar  and  so  often 
impressed  upon  the  common  world,  that  it  may  astonish,  that  any  writer 
should  suggest  a  doubt  that  anything  is  required  beyond  stuffing  ourselves 
when  dinner  is  ready.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  by  eating  and  drinking  we 
live  ;  and  that  nature  has  so  contrived  us,  so  provided  us  with  appetites, 
with  teeth,  stomachs,  and  digestive  organs,  that  we  have  but  to  obey  her 
calls,  and  leave  to  the  epicure  the  consideration  of  the  time,  the  quantity, 
the  quality,  the  manner  in  which  food  is  cooked,  or  the  mastication  that  is 
necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  delicate  organs  with  which  we  are  pro- 
vided. All  we  have  to  do,  all  we  are  taught  to  do,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  is  to  eat  anything  and  everything  before  us ;  to  make  money,  hon- 
estly, if  we  can ;  to  go  to  church,  pay  the  preacher,  and  believe  all  our  in- 
firmities, whether  brought  on  by  excess  or  otherwise,  "  the  mysterious  dis- 
pensations of  Providence." 

The  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the  adaptation  of  its  energies  toward  the 
preservation  of  health,  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  what  should  be  eaten, 
to  the  promotion  of  solid  comfort  or  happiness,  is  not  in  the  catalogue  of  our 
moral  duties ;  and  consequently  the  mind  is  not  to  be  troubled  with  any 
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such  unprofitable  speculations.  We  have  only,  according  to  the  theory  of 
modern  reformers,  to  think  of  those  questions  that  keep  our  own  and  the 
public  mind  in  a  glorious  state  of  agitation  •  to  be  continually  inflating 
and  raising  bubbles  from  other  men's  suds  ;  to  revel  in  our  own  ignorance, 
and  finally  sink  to  the  obscurity  from  which  we  have  emerged. 

But  the  world  may  yet  open  its  eyes  to  the  consideration  of  these  im- 
portant matters,  to  the  necessity  of  thinking  upon  the  time,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food  we  devour,  whether  indulgence  is  in  conformity 
with  nature,  whether  carelessness  is  conducive  to  a  healthy  condition  of  our 
body,  whether  half-cooked,  half-chewed,  over-seasoned,  and  badly-pre- 
served food  is  in  any  way  congenial  with  the  human  constitution,  whether 
over-eating,  or  over-drinking,  or  over-thinking,  are  not  calculated  to  fill  the 
body  with  disease,  the  mind  with  dull,  doleful  and  superstitious  vagaries, 
rendering  society  loathsome,  life  dull  and  hateful,  and  if  not  murdering  the 
domestic  affections,  at  least  cramping  them  within  the  narrow  and  confined 
limits  of  care-worn  grief. 

Whether  the  excesses,  selfishness,  and  the  various  vices  of  the  communi- 
ty, like  that  of  over-eating,  are  not  the  offspring  of  misdirected  instruction, 
instead  of  the  natural  depravity  of  our  race  ?  And  whether  we  would  not 
be  more  happy,  more  healthy,  more  social,  more  Christian,  and  more  fitted 
for  the  purposes  for  which  we  were  created,  by  attending  to  the  cheerful 
and  healthful  requirements  of  our  nature,  instead  of  the  rigid  and  austere, 
or  unprofitable  excitements  of  the  day  ;  our  own  experience  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  reform  ;  and  from  the  facts  before  us,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
the  necessity  of  early  instruction,  and  of  adherence  to  the  long  established 
rules  that  have  been  laid  down  by  true  philosophers  upon  the  subject. 

Sir  Francis  Head  says,  "  Health  is  such  an  inestimable  blessing  ;  it  colors 
so  highly  the  little  picture  of  life,  it  sweetens  so  exquisitely  the  small  cup 
of  our  existence,  it  is  so  like  sunshine,  in  the  absence  of  which,  the  world, 
with  all  its  beauties,  would  be,  as  it  once  was,  without  form  and  void,  that 
I  can  conceive  nothing  which  a  man  ought  more  eagerly  to  do  than  get  be- 
tween the  stones  of  that  mill  which  is  to  grind  him  young  again — particu- 
larly when  the  operation  is  to  be  attended  with  no  pain . ' ' 

Combe  says,  "  Nowhere  does  man  hurry  off  to  business  so  immediately 
after  eating  as  in  the  United  States,  and  nowhere  does  he  bolt  his  food  so 
much,  as  if  running  a  race  against  time.  The  consequence  is,  that  no- 
where do  intemperate  eating  and  dyspepsia  prevail  to  the  same  enormous 
amount.  Rapid  eating  almost  invariably  leads  to  overloading  the  stomach  ; 
and  when  to  this  is  added,  a  total  disregard  of  the  quietude  necessary  for 
digestion,  what  can  be  expected  to  follow  but  inveterate  dyspepsia  ?" 

"  It  is  not  the  sense  of  satiety,"  says  Beaumont,  u  for  this  is  beyond 
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the  front  of  healthy  indulgence,  and  is  nature's  earliest  indication  of  an 
abuse,  and  overburden  of  the  powers  to  replenish  the  system.  It  occurs 
immediately  previous  to  this,  and  may  be  known  by  the  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion of  perfect  satisfaction,  ease,  and  quiescence  of  body  and  mind.  It  is 
when  the  stomach  says  enough,  and  is  distinguished  from  satiety  by  the 
difference  of  the  sensations — the  former  feeling,  enough — the  latter,  too 
'much.  But  timely  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  preliminary  process — such 
as  thorough  mastication,  and  moderate  and  slow  deglutition.  These  are 
indispensable  to  the  due  and  natural  supply  of  the  stomach,  at  the  stated 
periods  of  alimentation  ;  for  if  food  be  swallowed  too  fast,  and  pass  into 
the  stomach  imperfectly  masticated,  too  much  is  received  in  a  short  time, 
and  in  too  imperfect  a  state  of  preparation  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  gastric 
juice." 

Crato  "  adviseth  his  patient  to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and  that  at  his  set 
meals,  by  no  means  to  eat  without  an  appetite,  or  upon  a  full  stomach,  and 
to  put  seven  hours  difference  betwixt  dinner  and  supper." 

Dr,  Billings  says,  "  All  the  business  of  constant  support  and  renewal  of 
parts,  and  supply  of  secretions,  as  the  growth  or  repair  of  bone,  muscle, 
membrane,  and  other  structures,  the  formation  of  bile,  saliva,  mucus,  and 
other  secretions,  is  carried  on  by  the  extreme  minute  branches  of  the. blood- 
vessels ;  and  whilst  they  preserve  their  proper  size  and  tone,  all  goes  on 
well ;  when  their  action  is  deranged  by  excess,  disease  commences,  often 
prefaced  by  pain,  or  other  disorders  of  the  nerves."  He  also  says,  "  there 
is  but  one  immediate  cause  of  disease,  viz  :  weakness,  or  exhausted  ner- 
vous energy  ;  but  one  disease,  viz  :  a  relaxed  and  congested  condition  of 
the  vital  capillaries  ;  and  but  one  remedy,  viz  :  the  restoration  of  the  ca- 
pillaries to  their  normal  or  natural  dimensions." 

Thus,  from  these  authorities,  and  from  the  emphatic  manner  in  which 
the  writers  express  themselves  upon  the  subject,  there  would  appear  a  ne- 
cessity for  attending  not  only  to  the  business  of  eating,  but  to  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  we  choose  to  indulge.  Burton  says,  "  there  are  some 
men  sufficiently  informed  in  all  worldly  business  to  make  a  good  bargain, 
buy  and  sell,  to  keep  and  make  choice  of  a  fair  hawk,  hound,  horse,  &c.  ; 
but  for  such  matters  as  concern  themselves,  they  are  wholly  ignorant  and 
careless  ;  they  know  not  what  this  body  and  soul  are,  how  combined,  of 
what  parts  and  faculties  they  consist,  or  how  a  man  differs  from  a  dog." 
Consequently  our  experience  in  these  matters  is  not,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, to  be  relied  upon,  and  if  we  wish  to  extend  our  enjoyments  to  the 
limited  period  of  our  existence,  the  safest  way  will  be  to  inquire  of  those 
who  know  "  how  and  when  to  dine."  The  plain  cooking  with  which  we 
are  familiar — the  stuffing  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  the  cheap  din- 
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ners,  spiced  to  hide  their  deformities,  with  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
they  are  eaten,  are  not  calculated  to  prolong  our  lives.  Fernelius  says, 
"  diet  has  such  power  in  begetting  diseases,  that  a  man  may  say,  this  is 
the  mother  of  disease,  let  the  father  be  what  it  will."  So,  if  you  wish  to 
live  long  and  enjoy  life,  look,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  look  to  your  belly." 
If  your  destiny  is  heavenward,  and  "  the  things  of  this  life  are  trouble- 
some and  unsatisfactory,  stuff  yourself  as  long  as  you  have  power  to  wag 
your  jaws." 

But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  inquiry — "  How  and  when  to  dine" — it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  speculate  upon  our  ignorance.  From  the  authori- 
ties given,  and  from  what  we  every  day  hear  in  church,  it  is  clear  "  we 
are  poor  miserable  sinners."  Consequently,  we  will  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  object  in  view,  and  if  possible,  sustain  the  old  scriptural  declaration, 
"  that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  and  that  that  time  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  the  natural 
wants  of  the  body.  Combe  says,  "  Nature  intended  us  to  regulate  our 
meals  by  the  demands  of  the  system,  and  not  to  eat  at  stated  times  as  a 
matter  of  course ,  whether  nourishment  be  required  or  not.  If  we  are  en- 
gaged in  occupations  which  induce  a  rapid  expenditure  of  material,  or  if 
growth  is  going  on  so  fast  as  to  require  unusually  ample  supplies,  food  ought 
to  be  taken  more  frequently  and  in  larger  quantities,  than  when  we  are 
differently  circumstanced — or  in  other  words,  food  ought  to  bear  a  relation 
to  the  mode  of  life  and  circumstances  of  the  individual,  and  not  oe  deter- 
mined oy  a  reference  to  time  alone.  The  proper  rule  in  every  case  is,  to 
take  dinner  at  such  an  interval  after  breakfast  as  the  return  of  healthy  ap- 
petite indicates,  whether  that  interval  be  longer  or  shorter  than  the  average 
specified.  As  a  general  rule,  perhaps,  breakfast  about  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  after  rising,  will  be  found  most  beneficial ;  but  those  who  rise  very 
early  will  do  well  to  follow  the  French  custom,  of  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
tea  and  bread,  on  getting  up,  and  reserve  their  appetite  for  a  more  substan- 
tial meal  three  hours  after.  Such  a  custom  fortifies  the  body  against  in- 
fection, colds,  &c,  and  gives  a  better  appetite  for  that  which  is  to  come." 
But  as  the  body  is  composed  of  various  materials,  and  as  all  are  to  be  sus- 
tained and  kept  in  action,  it  will  be  important  to  consider  the  constituent 
quality  of  the  food  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using.  We  have  bones,  muscles, 
cartilages,  sinews,  hair,  &c,  to  be  sustained,  and  the  question  very  natur- 
ally arises  whether  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  whether  both  are  ne- 
cessary "  to  keep  these  thousand  strings  in  tune."  Liebig  and  Pereira 
tell  us  that  animal  flesh  is  composed  of  74  parts  water,  and  26  nutriment ; 
of  which,  13  are  carbon — that  9  ounces  of  carbon,  besides  what  he  inhales 
from  the  atmosphere,  may  be  taken  in  24  hours  by  a  man  in  active  exercise 
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— that  is,  breaking  stones  on  the  turnpike,  &c.  ;  but  if  more  is  taken,  the 
blood  is  overcharged,  and,  according  to  Roget,  "  is  changed  from  its 
proper  arterial  color,  which  is  a  vivid  scarlet,  to  the  dark  purple,  or  venous 
color  whilst  in  the  arteries,  and  consequently  it  is  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition." 

Of  the  healthy  portion  that  may  be  taken,  if  the  supply  is  greater  than 
the  wants  of  the  system,  the  same  writer  says,  "  it  is  converted  into  an  oily 
fluid,  which  is  laid  up  in  store  for  future  use.  This  fluid  is  the  fat,  and  it 
is  accumulated  in  various  parts  of  the  body  as  a  magazine  of  nutriment,  out 
of  which  the  body  may  be  supported  when  the  supply  of  food  is  deficient." 
Sugar,  starch,  and  gum  also  become  fat  by  the  loss  of  part  of  their  oxygen, 
for  the  relative  proportion  of  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  fat.  Liebig  says,  "it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  entertain  a 
doubt  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  sugar  in  the  animal  body.  If  we  can 
trust  to  the  reports  of  physicians  who  have  resided  in  the  East,  the  Turkish 
women,  in  their  diet  of  rice,  and  in  the  frequent  use  of  enemata  of  strong 
soup,  have  united  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  both  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  and  fat."  He  further  says,  "  that  as  the  body  is  composed  of  va- 
rious materials,  and  all  to  be  sustained  and  kept  in  action,  so  various  nutri- 
mental  food  is  necessary."  And  so  we  say,  that  the  grand  secret  of  health 
lies  in  the  quality,  the  combination,  the  time  of  taking,  and  the  quantity 
of  our  food.  That  the  various  occupations,  which  give  to  the  body  various 
degrees  of  exercise,  require  alike  various  proportions,  and  that  it  is  the 
business  of  all  who  pretend  to  have  any  regard  for  their  health,  or  as  Bulwer 
says,  "for  the  great  Creator  who  made  them,"  to  consider  the  objects  of  re- 
fection, and  to  take  at  one  meal  as  much  as  the  natural  instinct  requires. 
This  will  leave  us  an  opportunity  to  do  honor  to  the  next. 


Surgical  Notice. — We  notice  in  several  of  the  newspapers,  an  account  of 
two  important  operations  by  Dr.  Detmold  of  this  city.  They  are  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  Doctor,  and  we  rejoice  that  a  man  of  his  talent  has  the  control  of  a 
private  clinique.  Nothing  will  ever  succeed  in  breaking  up  the  disgraceful  mo- 
nopolies which  have  so  long  checked  the  progress  of  science  in  this  city,  but  the 
exercise  of  self-reliance,  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  men  of  science  to 
assert  their  rights.  Without  the  aid  of  the  daily  press  nothing  can  be  done  ;  the 
people  have  so  long  been  under  the  influence  of  a  wretched  clique,  that  by  a  sys- 
tem of  fawning  and  adulation,  have  kept  to  themselves  the  surgical  practice  of 
all  the  public  charities,  that  they  actually  believe  these  men  possess  a  pre-emp- 
tion right  to  the  surgical  business  of  this  city.  Dr.  Detmold  has  shown  his  inde- 
pendence in  availing  himself  of  the  columns  of  a  public  journal,  to  aid  him  in 
breaking  up  this  odious  monopoly. 
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There  is  an  error,  however,  we  feel  bound  to  notice  in  the  statement  of  both  of 
these  operations.  The  scalpel  has  often  been  used  for  lithotomy,  and  though  in 
Dr.  Detmold's  hands  it  is  doubtless  all-sufficient,  it  is  in  our  opinion  not  so  safe  as 
a  perfectly  straight  knife.  The  operation  consists  in  a  triangular  cut  through  the 
solid  parts  with  its  apex  in  the  bladder,  therefore  a  knife  curved  like  the  scalpel, 
cannot  be  a  suitable  instrument,  particularly  in  unskillful  hands. 

The  second  error  is,  that  abscesses  of  the  brain  have  never  been  opened  be- 
fore the  Doctor's  case.  It  has  often  been  done,  and  that  in  our  opinion,  very 
properly,  although  we  have  heard  timid  and  illiberal  men  condemn  the  doctor  for 
so  doing. 

We  repeat  that  the  operations  and  their  publication,  confer  deserved  credit  on 
Dr.  Detmold  for  his  science  and  independence. 
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THE  PHENOMENON  A  JOCKEY. 

Old  Gentleman. — "Will  he  go  ?" 

Hop.se  Dealer. — "  Go,  sir  !  guess  you'll  say  so3  sir,  ven  he  carries  you  forty  mile  a  hour  !" 

Scene  at  Tatter  sails. 

Awake,  my  muse,  and  don  thy  riding  gear- 
Bestride  thy  Pegasus,  devoid  of  fear  ; 
Hold  well  thy  reins,  and  firmly  grasp  thy  lash, 
And  now  into  thy  subject  launch— slap-dash! 
For,  lo  !  a  greater  jockey  e'en  than  thou 
Has  well-nigh  plucked  the  laurel  from  thy  brow. 
The  great  Phenomenon,  all  envious  of  thy  name, 
Has  sought  to  crowd  thee  from  the  niche  of  Fame 
To  win  the  meed  of  praise  from  beauty's  lip, 
And  "  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship !" 
For,  know  that  he,  (who,  thinking  thee  to  train, 
And  finding  all  his  puny  efforts  vain, 
As  each  bold  stroke  fell  from  thy  trenchant  blade, 
With  jactitations  dire  his  pain  betrayed, 
And  cursed  thy  weapon — which,  to  blame  or  praise, 
E'en  like  a  two-edged  "Catling"  cuts  both  ways!) 
At  length  succumbed — inglorious  fled  the  field — • 
And,  hopeless  e'er  to  conquer,  deigned  to  yield. 
Anon  behold,  with  cap  and  whip  bedight, 
On  Saratoga's  plain  our  valiant  knight, 
On  long-tailed  gray  well  mounted,  flag  unfurled, 
Defying  L 11,  P y,  and  the  world ! 
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"  Rather  undignified"  methinks  you  say, 

For  the  Professor  thus  to  cast  away 

His  pride — a  stable-boy's  applause  to  catch, 

And  win  his  laurels  in  a  trotting-match  ! 

True  :  but  some  people,  as  you  know  full  well, 

Would  rather  than  serve  in  heaven  reign  in  h — 11. 

But  to  our  tale  : — The  match  was  fairly  made — 

"  Booked"  is  the  term  they  use  among  the  "  trade "- 

The  prize,  a  supper  at  the  quiet  lake ; 

Th'  expense  to  fall  on  him  who  lost  the  stake. 

Our  learned  friend,  howe'er  well  skilled  to  wield 

The  tools  of  his  profession,  in  the  field 

Of  stable-lore  was  scarcely  up  to  snuff — 

Though  on  the  subject  he  had  read  enough 

(Or  thought  he  had)  t'  enable  him  to  train 

His  fleet  Bucephalus  to  scour  the  plain. 

'Tis  always,  thus,  however,  with  those  men 

Of  universal  genius,  whose  ken 

Outstrips  the  groveling  and  vulgar  mind, 

And,  in  the  race,  leaves  tyros  far  behind — 

With  brazen  front  say  to  the  common  scum, 

In  consciousness  of  power,  "  homo  sum!" 

Or  as  the  Frenchman,  who,  when  some  one  said 

"  He  is  some  pumpkins,"  quickly  raised  his  head— 

"  By  gar,  Monsieur,  your  language  vary  strong; 

"  Pray,  what  you  mean  by  quelques  pompions  ?" 

But  pardon  our  digression  : — see  our  knight, 

Astride  his  beast  by  early-morning  light, 

With  spur  and  whip  propel  the  gen'rous  gray, 

To  train  him  for  the  all-important  day  : 

But,  quite  forgetful  of  the  unerring  rule 

Taught  to  our  youth  at  every  decent  school, 

That  "  what  you  gain  in  speed  you  lose  in  power/* 

He  made  the  gray  go  thirty  miles  an  hour  ! 

And  when  the  trial  came  poor  gray  was  done — 

He  hadn't  e'en  a  leg  to  stand  upon  ! 

And  now,  at  early  hour,  he  may  be  seen 

Picking  his  way,  quite  tenderly,  between 

The  cobble-stones ;  belike  some  ancient  dame 

Whose  corns  are  sensitive,  and  make  her  lame — 

So,  our  poor  friend  e'en  had  to  lose  the  stake, 

And  of  himself  a  laughing-stock  to  make. 

We  hope,  however,  that,  another  year, 

His  star  may  shine  once  more,  as  bright  and  clear 

As  e'er  it  did  :  and  that  this  blow  may  not 

Discourage  him  to  try  another  trot, 

For  the  profession's  sake — of  which  he  shines 

The  great  Phenomenon  of  modern  times  : 

And  when  he  rides,  hold  on  by  mane  and  crupper — 

And  thus  prevent  the  loss  of  tin  and  supper ! 
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PHUSIPATHY,  OR  NATURE'S  MODE. 


Let  your  senses  guide  ye  ! 

Wherefore  were  they  given  ? 
"Why  let  knaves  bestride  ye, 

And  'gainst  sense  be  driven  ? 

What's  your  box  of  brains  for) 

If  they're  not  to  rule  ye  ? 
Why  d'ye  take  such  pains  for 

Other  folks  to  fool  ye  ? 

What  are  your  sensations, 

Cold,  and  heat,  and  so  on  ? 
Organic  intimations, 

Safe  as  rocks  to  go  on. 

Let  your  stomachs  tell  you, 

When,  and  what  to  eat. 
Let  no  doctors  sell  you 

Their  "  advice  on  meat." 

Earth  in  season  sends  you, 
Roots,  stalks,  fruits  ,  and  juices. 

Health  to  all  commends  you — 
Each  one  hath  its  uses. 

Medicine  and  liquor 

Poison  are  unto  ye  ; 
Killing  you  the  quicker, 

The  more  of  them  goes  through  ye. 

If  disease  should  seize  ye, 
Seek  some  true  physician  ; 

He  alone  can  ease  ye, 
Who  knows  your  condition. 


He  who  marks  the  laws 
Of  ever  fixed  causation, 

Will  find  out  the  cause 
Of  your  aberration. 

Let  him  bring  you  back 
From  the  path  mistaken ; 

Then  pursue  the  track 
Of  rectitude  unshaken. 

Pay  him  for  advice — 

Not  for  drugs— though  needed. 
Wisdom's  beyond  price  ; 

Drugs  are  drugs — conceded  ! 

Every  nerve  and  muscle 
Asks  for  full  employment. 

Mix  in  this  world's  bustle, 
Work  out  your  enjoyment. 

Ere  you  take  your  posts, 
Find  out  what  v/ill  suit  ye  ; 

Then,  like  armed  hosts, 
March,  and  do  your  duty. 

Never  mind  the  "  'pathies," 

Nor  "  academicians." 
Every  fellow  hath  his 

Notion  of  physicians. 

Ours  is — keep  it  quiet — 
We're  sober  now,  not  quizzic. 
"  Some  plague  you  with  bad  diet, 
"And  others,  with  worse  physic." 

Ntjllo  Pathy. 


♦    MEDICAL  LITERATURE   EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  Academy  of  Medicine  '  are  busily  engaged  in  re-publishing  and  re-act- 
ing a  revised  and  expurgated  edition  of  Shakspeare,  with  notes  adapted  to  the 
present  "status"  of  the  medical  profession.  Several  of  the  comedies  revised  in- 
to farces  and  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  actors,  were  performed  during  the 
cholera,  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  members  and  the  public.  One  of  them, 
was  a  peculiarly  Bliss-ful  effort,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  given  to  the  public. 
We  give  a  scene  from  the  first  of  the  series,  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  as  late- 
ly performed  by  that  learned  body.  It  was  revised  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Calf- 
head,  and  published  by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Note-able  &  Wiseacre.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  work,  and  we  most  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  evi- 
dence of  the  taste  and  attainments  of  "  the  Academy."  We  have  commenced 
the  revision  of  "Measure,  for  Measure,"  for  the  use  of  the  Academy.  We  feel 
deeply  sensible  of  our  inadequate  attainments,  but  shall  endeavor  to  discharge 
our  lask  to  the.  satisfaction  of  that  learned  and  philosophical  body. 
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Scene  1st. — Place. — The  back  parlor  of  the  New  York  Re-publishers  of  the 
London  Lancet.  Enter  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  and  the  Publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Note-able  and  Wiseacre,  attended  by  a  member  of  the 
Academy  as  prompter. 

Editor. — What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neighbors  1 

Note  able. — Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some  confidence  with  you  that  discerns 
you  nearly. 

Editor. — Brief,  I  pray  you,  for  you  see  'tis  a  busy  time  with  me;  we  are  go- 
ing to  press. 

Note  able. — Marry,  this  it  is  sir. 

Wiseacre. — Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Editor. — What  is  it,  my  good  friends^ 

Noteable. — Goodman  Wiseacre,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off  the  matter ;  an  old 
man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt,  as  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were  ; 
but  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows. 

Wiseacre. — Yes,  I  thank  God,  lam  as  honest  as  any  man  living;  that  is  an 
old  man,  and  no  honester  than  I. 

Noteable.— Comparisons  are  odorous,  palabras!  neighbor  Wiseacre. 

Editor. — Neighbors,  you  are  profoundly  stupid. 

Noteable. — It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so;  but  we  are  the  poor  Acade- 
my's re-publishers  of  your  Lancet,  and  truly  for  my  own  part,  an  I  were  as  stupid 
as  they,  I  would  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  all  my  stupidness  upon  your  worship. 

Editor. — All  thy  stupidness  on  me,  ha  ! 

Noteable. — Yea — an  'twere  a  thousand  times  more  than  'tis :  for  I  have 
heard  of  as  good  condemnation  on  your  worship  as  upon  the  "  Scalpel "  man  in 
this  city ;  and  though  I  am  as  your  worship  says,  profoundly  stupid,  I  am  very 
glad  that  t  am  so. 

Wiseacre. — And  so  am  I. 

Editor. — T  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

Wiseacre. — You  have  reviewed  as  arrant  a  knave  of  an  Editor  as  any  we 
have  in  Yankeedom. 

Noteable. — A  good  old  man,  sir  !  he  will  be  talking  as  they  say — when  the 

age  is  in  the  wit  is  out God  help  us  !    It's  a  world  to  see !  well  said  i'  faith, 

neighbor  Wiseacre:  well  God's  a  good  man!  an  two  men  publish  a  work,  one 
of  them  must  write  a  note — an  honest  soul  i'  faith,  sir !  by  my  troth  he  is  as  ever 
broke  bread ;  but  the  Academy  is  to  be  worshiped  ;  all  men  are  not  alike !  alas ! 
good  neighbor. 

Editor. — Indeed,  neighbor,  he  comes  but  short  of  you. 

Noteable. — Gifts  that  God  gives  !  for  writing  notes. 

Editor. — I  must  leave  you. 

Noteable. — One  word,  sir.  Our  Academy,  sir,  have  indeed  comprehended  an 
auspicious  vagram,  and  we  would  have  him  examinationed  by  your  worship. 

Editor. — Take  his  examination  yourself  and  send  it  to  me. 

Noteable. — It  shall  be  suffigeance.  Go,  good  partner,  get  you  to  Dr.  Calf- 
head  and  bid  him  to  bring  his  pen  and  inkhorn.  We  are  to  examination  this 
man,  and  our  learned  friend  here  will  set  down  our  excommunication  in  a  note. 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.   XLIII. — What  are  the   Causes  of  Early  Decay  in  American 

Women  ? 

"  Truth  is  the  body  of  God;  and  Light  is  his  shadow." 

Whether  the  proposition  assumed  to  be  true  in  this  query  be  admitted 
or  denied,  it  is  probable  the  writer  will  receive  credit  for  sincerity,  in  ven- 
turing to  assert  the  existence  of  very  extensive  physical  inferiority  in  that 
sex,  who  are  the  unquestioned  arbiters  of  the  success  of  every  journal  for 
popular  instruction. 

Her  power  to  please,  and  the  dread  of  her  disapprobation,  hold  our  sex 
in  such  absolute  subjection,  that  the  mentor  is  too  often  mergld  into  the  lover, 
and  even  whilst  fascinated  by  her  presence,  and  trying  to  silence  our  hearts 
for  our  dereliction,  her  fragile  form  is  bending  under  those  unchangeable 
and  inexorable  laws  to  whose  teachings  we  have  failed  to  direct  her,  and 
the  grave  receives  at  once  the  object  of  our  love,  and  the  evidence  of  our 
neglect  of  a  duty,  more  sacred  than  any  other  enjoined  upon  us  by  the 
Creator.  Yes  : — Man  should  be  the  teacher  of  woman  ;  he  enjoys  the 
privilege  to  guide  her  steps  aright ;  his  is  the  strong  arm  and  the  judging 
head;  hers  it  is  to  illumine  the  path  with  the  sunlight  of  her  smile,  to 
gladden  his  ear  with  the  music  of  her  voice,  and  to  cheer  him  with  the 
blest  and  refining  influence  of  her  presence. 

We  do  not  believe  it  was  the  design  of  the  Creator  to  invest  her  with 
the  sterner  attributes  of  a  Newton  or  La  Place,  a  Washington  or  a  Shak- 
speare.  It  is  glory  enough  for  her  to  have  nourished  the  philosopher  with 
her  blood,  to  have  planted  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  his  heart,  and  led  his  steps 
to  an  age  when  he  becomes  her  protector  and  the  fulfiller  of  his  destiny. 
In  thus  expressing  ourselves,  shall  we  be  told  by  some  miscalled  reformer, 
that  we  degrade  the  position  of  woman  ?  Who  was  the  mother  of  Christ  ? 
Who  of  the  philosophers,  heroes  and  poets  who  have  shed  luster  upon  past 
ages  ?     They   neither  discovered  the  laws  of  motion  of  a  universe,  upheld 
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expiring  liberty,  nor  impressed  the  living  page  with  the  inmost  emotions  of 
the  soul :  they  fulfilled  their  destiny  :  let  us  not  forget  ours. 

Could  we  induce  ourselves  to  believe  the  sole  mission  of  the  physician 
to  be  the  administration  of  pills  and  potions,  and  to  yield  a  servile  obedi- 
ence to  the  caprices  of  his  employers  (a  bondage  that  dishonors  and  de- 
grades him),  our  remarks  would  be  impertinent.  But  we  believe  our  pro- 
fession to  be  that  of  a  teacher  of  the  laws  of  our  being.  Our  College  Edi- 
fice is  magnificent ;  aye,  as  extensive  as  the  earth  ;  our  laboratory  and 
cabinet,  whatever  it  contains ;  our  pupils,  mankind  ;  our  text  book,  the 
page  of  nature.  It  is  true  we  sell  no  diplomas,  and  minister  with  feeble- 
ness at  her  altar ;  we  cannot  always  keep  our  spirit  to  the  desired  hight 
amidst  the  daily  toil  of  professional  life,  but  to  the  best  of  our  perception 
we  shall  always  speak  the  truth. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  present  wretched  state  of  their  moral  and  physical 
education,  and  the  too  early  development  of  the  sexual  passions,  or  that 
miserable  spirit  that  presides  over  the  hearts  and  money  bags  of  too  many 
of  our  species,  our  children  might  start  on  the  race  of  life  with  far  better 
prospects  of  reaching  its  natural  termination  :  marriages  would  not  be  con- 
tracted before  the  age  of  reason,  with  that  absolute  selfishness  that  now 
governs  them.  Scrofula  would  not  mate  with  scrofula,  insuring  consump- 
tion to  a  line  of  diseased  offspring.  Insanity  would  not  seek  the  altar  as  a 
certain  introduction  to  the  madhouse.  Gout  would  not  bequeath  his  ach- 
ing toes  and  crutches  to  a  line  of  cripples  :  nor  Syphilis  poison  the  secret 
springs  of  life  in  the  unborn  babe,  till  the  mother  in  the  agony  of  her  spirit 
craves  its  death  as  the  most  merciful  boon  of  Heaven. 

These  things  have  been  called  by  worthy  people,  "  the  mysterious  dis- 
pensations of  Providence."  But  the  nineteenth  century,  with  her  tables 
of  statistics,  and  her  flood  of  physiological  light,  will  no  longer  permit  us 
to  soothe  our  consciences  with  such  a  delightful  plaster  for  sins  against  light 
and  knowledge.  The  sins  of  the  parents  are  indeed  visited  on  the  third 
generation  of  them  that  know  the  right  and  still  the  wrong  pursue.  Is 
there  no  remedy  for  so  great  an  evil  ?  Can  man  look  upon  the  page  of 
nature,  and  thence  into  the  face  of  his  Creator,  and  curse  him  for  abandon- 
ing the  work  of  his  hands  to  premature  destruction  ?  These  bodies,  so  cu- 
riously and  wonderfully  fashioned,  were  not  designed  for  the  worm  ere  na- 
ture had  asserted  the  power  of  continuing  the  species :  or  what  is  far 
more  dreadful,  for  implanting  the  seeds  of  early  death  in  our  offspring. 
Let  us  examine  the  pages  of  our  great  teacher,  and  see  if  we  can  discover 
the  causes  of  such  frequent  failures  in  attaining  her  end. 

So  far  as  it  concerns  their  original  organic  strength   or  life-force,  males 
and  females  are  brought  into  the  world  with  equal  chances  of  life,  whatever 
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the  condition  of  health  may  be  in  the  parents.  Both  sexes  however,  have 
in  our  opinion,  better  chances  of  surviving,  if  the  mother  be  healthy,  even 
if  the  father  be  feeble ;  for  the  development  of  the  body  depending  upon 
the  blood  of  the  mother  exclusively,  health  is  more  likely  to  exist  at  its 
birth,  if  the  supply  of  the  material  be  pure  and  plenty.  The  chances  con- 
tinue to  be  equal,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  during  the  period  of  early 
infancy,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  before  they  can  run.  After  this,  boys 
enjoy  by  far  the  best  chances  of  acquiring  health  until  adult  lite,  when  cas- 
ualties and  dissipation,  and  subsequently  the  cares  and  anxieties  attendant 
upon  the  support  of  a  family,  increase  the  mortality  amongst  males.  It  is 
probably  for  this  reason  that  the  number  of  male  births  exceed  the  female 
ones  about  four  per  cent.  But  we  must  shun  statistics  :  however  enticing 
to  the  medical  philosopher  and  convincing  to  the  reader,  they  will  afford 
little  aid  in  the  views  we  take  of  the  causes  of ',  the  physical  inferiority  of 
our  countrywomen. 

If  it  be  true  then,  that  the  chances  of  health  for  the  two  sexes  are  equal 
at  the  outset,  and  continue  so  till  the  period  when  they  first  attain  the  full 
use  of  their  legs,  we  must  show  some  very  decided  and  indisputable  causes 
for  the  difference  observable  at  puberty,  or  what  we  have  yet  to  say,  will 
serve  but  to  show  our  own  folly  in  making  assertions  we  cannot  substan- 
tiate. Let  us  look  a  little  after  their  early  training.  We  will  take  for  exam- 
ple a  sister  and  brother  ;  the  girl  of  eight  years,  the  boy  of  six. 

We  give  the  girl  two  years  start  of  the  boy,  to  make  her  condition  equal 
to  his  at  the  outset.  Both  have  endured  the  torture  of  bandaging,  pinning 
and  tight  dressing  at  birth ;  both  have  been  rocked,  jounced  upon  the  knee, 
pap'd,  laudanum'd,  paregoric'd,  castor  oil'd,  and  suffocated  with  a  blan- 
ket over  the  head,  sweltered  with  a  cap  and  feather  bed,  roasted  at  a  fire 
of  anthracite,  and  poisoned  with  the  foul  air  of  an  unventilated  chamber, 
according  to  the  universal  formula  of  some  superannuated  doctor,  or  experi- 
enced nurse  ;  probably  both,  for  these  people  usually  hunt  in  couples  and 
are  very  gracious  to  each  other. — We  give  the  girl  enough  start,  to  make 
up  for  the  benefit  the  boy  has  derived  from  chasing  the  cat,  and  an  occa- 
sional tumble  in  the  hall  or  yard,  and  the  torture  she  has  endured  from  her 
sampler,  and  being  compelled  to  "  sit  up  straight"  and  not  be  a  "  hoyden." 

Our  little  couple  start  for  school,  with  such  a  minimum  of  lungs  as  the 
unnatural  life  they  have  led  will  allow,  and  a  stomach  that  is  yet  fresh 
enough  to  endure  bad  bread,  plum  cake,  candies  and  diseased  milk.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  nature  is  beneficent,  and  will  endure  much 
abuse  before  she  succumbs.  Well — they  are  off  for  school  ; — observe 
how  circumspectly  my  little  miss  walks  ;  soon  she  chides  her  brother  for 
being  urude."     He  nothing  daunted,  starts  fall  tilt  after  a  stray  dog  or 
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pig  ;  and  though  he  often  tumble  in  the  mud,  and  his  clothes  get  spoiled, 
the  result  is  soon  visible  in  increase  of  lungs  and  ruddy  cheeks.  He  cannot 
run  without  more  breath  ;  he  cannot  continue  to  run  without  increased  di- 
mensions and  power  of  lungs  ;  he  cannot  have  large  lungs  without  good  di- 
gestion ;  he  will  feed  well  and  thrive  apace. 

They  are  now  at  school,  seated  on  a  bench  without  a  back,  and  often 
with  their  legs  hanging  down,  so  that  the  poor  back -bone  has  no 
earthly  support.  Thus  sits  the  wretched  child  with  book  in  hand,  from 
nine  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  and  sometimes,  three.  The  boy  with  the 
aid  of  sticking  a  pin  now  and  then  in  his  neighbor,  and  occasionally  falling 
asleep  and  tumbling  from  his  bench,  from  pure  nervous  exhaustion,  to  the 
great  relief  of  his  half-stagnant  bloodvessels  and  torpid  nerves,  endures  it 
till  another  merciful  pig  or  dog  chase  makes  him  feel  that  he  is  alive. 

But  our  unfortunate  little  miss  is  in  a  distressed  condition.  She  is 
charged  to  walk  "  straight  home,"  where  she  is  allowed  to  select  her  dinner 
from  those  articles  that  afford  the  least  nutrition,  such  as  pastry,  cake, 
rich  puddings  and  apples.  This,  by  the  way,  is  her  second  meal  of  the 
same  character,  having  taken  one  either  at  breakfast  or  lunch.  Indeed,  she 
requires  no  better  food  ;  for  she  has  had  no  exercise  to  consume  the  azote 
of  the  meat  she  ought  to  eat.  Remember,  that  her  muscles  move  her 
limbs,  and  are  composed  chiefly  of  azote  ;  and  it  is  the  red  meat  or  muscle 
of  beef  or  mutton  that  she  would  eat  if  she  had  any  appetite  for  it,  that 
is  to  say,  if  her  stomach  and  bloodvessels  would  endure  it :  the  fact  is, 
the  child  has  fever,  and  loathes  meat. 

After  dinner,  she  either  sits  down  to  her  sampler,  or  the  piano,  and  in 
all  probability  finishes  the  day's  feeding  with  tea  and  preserves.  She  is 
then  posted  off  to  a  feather-bed  in  an  unventilated  room,  with  the  door 
shut  for  fear  the  little  darling  will  take  cold.  A  Nott's  stove  or  furnace 
keeps  the  upper  chambers  from  85°  to  100°,  and  the  feather-bed  and  the 
blankets,  retaining  all  the  heat  of  the  body,  swelter  the  wretched  little 
creature  till  morning.  What  wonder  that  she  gets  spinal  curvature,  if 
not  actual  deposits  of  tubercles  in  the  body  of  her  vertebrae  or  lungs  ? 
All  this  we  have  explained  at  length  in  the  article  on  Consumption.  We 
have  there  shown,  that  although  strongly  predisposed  to  that  form  of 
scrofula,  consumption,  as  well  as  spinal  disease,  can  often  be  overcome  by 
exercise,  air  and  a  strong  meat  diet ;  and  though  a  child  be  actually  free 
of  scrofula,  that  it  may  be  produced  by  such  a  barbarous  and  wretched 
mode  of  life  as  we  have  painted  above  ;  one  that  we  grieve  to  say,  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  this  city.  Boys  often  escape  these  evils  by  parental 
neglect — and  a  precious  boon  for  them  it  is  ;  but  the  poor  girls  are  de- 
prived of  nature's  only  method  of  keeping  the  pale-faced  monster  at  bay. 
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Now,  if  this  picture  be  denied,  take  you  two  children  of  common  parents, 
at  a  common  country  school,  two  miles  from  home,  and  if  they  have  suf- 
ficient clothing,  and  good  food,  even  though  the  benches  have  no  backs, 
and  the  school-house  be  overheated  and  little  better  than  a  pig-pen,  tell 
me,  if  at  twelve  years  of  age  the  girl  cannot  often  wrestle  with  her  bro- 
ther, and  ask  no  favors  of  him. 

As  the  period  of  puberty  approaches,  the  constant  deprivation  of  her 
natural  wants,  of  good  air,  plain  nutritious  food,  and  plenty  of  unrestrained 
exercise,  becomes  more  apparent  in  its  results  :  she  is  exceedingly  awk- 
ward ;  her  face  is  pale  and  her  eyelids  swollen  ;  the  tight  dresses,  those 
accursed  women-killers,  cripple  the  play  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  do 
not  allow  the  blood  to  circulate  freely  in  the  extremities  :  in  short,  she 
is  literally  a  bread  and  butter  girl,  with  a  distressing  consciousness  of  being 
all  hands  and  feet.  But  now  commences  another  and  more  serious  diffi- 
culty :  she  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  wonderful  phase  of  her  existence  ■: 
nature  is  about  to  show  her  power  in  establishing  a  function,  which  is  the 
evidence  of  the  greatest  change  in  her  physical  and  moral  nature.  This 
change  when  healthfully  established,  is  the  assurance  that  the  life-forces 
of  her  system  have  been  silently  accumulating  till  they  are  redundant.  If 
she  have  been  permitted  to  share  the  sports  of  her  brothers,  and  to  en- 
joy the  comforts  of  a  happy  home  and  intellectual  parents,  her  cheek  may 
be  invested  with  the  blush  of  modesty,  and  her  eyes  assume  the  language 
of  love  unconsciously  to  herself;  nature's  great  end  is  attained  with  so 
little  disturbance  of  the  nervous  and  circulating  functions,  that  a  few 
weeks  produce  an  astonishing  change  in  her  appearance.  But  yesterday, 
she  was  a  child  ;  pleased  with  a  puppet  or  a  doll;  now,  she  is  a  woman, 
prepared  to  sympathize  and  to  love. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  she  be  the  unfortunate  child  of  uneducated 
and  vulgar  parents,  whose  absurd  ideas  of  gentility  and  education,  have 
dragged  or  driven  her  through  early  infancy  in  the  manner  we  have  en- 
deavored to  set  forth.  The  period  for  the  great  change  arrives,  and  the 
mother,  totally  uninformed  of  the  rationale  of  the  function,  and  knowing 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  her  child  is  still  more  wretched  than  before,  sends 
for  her  physician.  He,  perhaps,  almost  equally  ignorant  with  herself,  or 
what  is  still  worse,  being  a  miserable  time-server,  sees  the  admirable  fa- 
cilities for  u  making  a  bill," — and  straightway  commences  a  scene  of  de- 
ception and  ignorance,  that  if  it  do  not  result  in  the  death  of  his  unfortu- 
nate patient,  leaves  her  a  miserable  creature,  with  spinal  curvature,  or 
consumption,  or  still  worse,  by  confinement  and  physic,  destroys  her  only 
chance  of  restoration,  and  causes  her,  should  she  struggle  through  this 
eventful  period  of  her  life  and  become  a  mother,  upon  her  second  if  not  her 
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first  confinement,  to  drag  out  a  wretched  life,  lying  upon  her  couch  from 
pure  inability  to  stand  up,  a  victim  of  Prolapsus  Uteri. 

The  truth  is,  nature  has  been  utterly  foiled  in  the  proper  attainment  of 
her  greatest  end,  by  crippling  her  only  method  of  producing  the  life-force. 
Air,  food,  and  exercise  of  proper  quality  and  quantity,  and  unrestrained 
song,  laughter,  and  sport ;  these  are  her  means,  and  these  she  must  have, 
or  healthful  puberty  can  never  be  established.  If  she  finally  break 
through  all  this  cordon  of  ignorance,  and  attempt  to  invest  her  child  with 
the  crowning  glory  of  womanhood,  if  the  rose  at  last  blooms  faintly  on  her 
cheek,  it  is  but  too  often  the  precursor  of  hysteria,  and  instead  of  being 
the  delight  of  the  social  circle,  she  becomes  a  constant  source  of  anxiety 
and  misery  to  those  who  surround  her.  In  short,  she  becomes  u  nervous," 
and  that  is  an  epitome  of  horrors  often  worse  than  death  itself. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  more  palpable  evils  of  her  every  day  ex- 
istence, whose  direct  effect  on  her  body  is  so  apparent,  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  attract  the  notice  of  the  thinking  world.  How  shall  we  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  her  intellectual  being  ?  What  can  we  say  of  her 
mental  education  as  conducted  in  this  city  ?  Our  eloquent  correspondent 
in  the  article  on  the  "  Pathology  of  a  Fashionable  Lady"  in  the  November 
number,  has  given  us  a  picture  of  such  startling  truthfulness,  that  it  is 
enough  to  rouse  the  attention  even  of  a  fashionable  mother. 

It  sickens  the  heart  to  contemplate  the  education  of  female  children  in 
this  city.  Should  nature  even  triumph  over  all  the  evils  we  have  enume- 
rated, no  sooner  has  the  poor  girl  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  than  her 
mind  and  nervous  system  are  placed  upon  the  rack  of  novel  reading  and 
sentimental  love-stories.  There  is  just  enough  of  truth  in  most  of  these 
mawkish  productions,  to  excite  the  passions  and  distract  the  attention  of 
the  young  girl  from  the  love  of  nature  and  her  teachings  and  all  rational 
ideas  of  real  life,  and  to  cause  her  to  despise  the  (to  her)  commonplace 
parents,  whose  every  hour  may  be  occupied  with  considerations  for  her 
welfare. 

There  is  one  firm  in  this  city  (very  pious  of  course)  who  have  done  more 
to  injure  the  morals  of  our  young  girls,  by  the  publication  of  the  over- 
strained and  impure  productions  of  the  infamous  school  of  modern  French 
novelists,  than  they  could  atone  for  were  their  worthless  and  selfish  bodies 
chained  to  a  street-sweeper's  cart  for  a  century  ;  the  filth  of  the  streets 
they  ought  to  be  sweeping,  is  not  more  noisome  to  the  senses,  than  the 
immoral  filth  they  have  sown  in  the  hearts  of  our  children,  Am  I  told  by 
some  thin-skinned  fashionable,  that  such  expressions  are  too  severe  r 
What  language  can  be  too  strong  for  such  disgusting  hypocrisy  ?  We 
punish  a  poor  wretch  for  the  publication  of  an  obscene  book  or  print,  and 
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give  honors  and  preferment  to  those  who  instil  poison  into  the  minds  of  our 
children,  prepared  with  devilish  ingenuity,  and  in  every  possible  style  of 
attraction,  by  a  jaded  libertine  of  the  French  Capital. 

Dickens,  and  Bremer,  Sedgwick,  and  Child,  may  counteract  in  some 
decree,  the  effect  of  the  writings  of  such  moral  lepers,  but  when  mothers 
praise  such  productions  in  presence  of  their  children,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  suppose  they  will  be  read  by  the  curious  girl  and  their  full  effect 
produced. 

It  is  the  premature  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  uterine  system  that 
we  dread  :  the  licentious  characters  presented  in  all  the  glowing  tints  of  a 
depraved  imagination,  cannot  fail  injuriously  to  affect  the  youthful  organ- 
ism. Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  production  by  these  works  of 
a  precocious  evidence  of  puberty.  The  forces  of  the  young  heart  and 
vascular  system,  are  thus  prematurely  goaded  into  ephemeral  action,  by  the 
stimulus  of  an  imagination  alternately  moved  to  laughter  and  tears  and 
sexual  passion.  A  morbid  center  is  thus  created  in  the  system,  whose  per- 
nicious action  is  manifest  in  the  diversified  forms  of  hysteria ;  and  nothing 
less  than  the  total  wreck  of  the  youthful  body,  often  follows  this  infernal 
hot-bed  of  the  passions,  this  altar  of  sacrifice  for  the  young. 

To  this  pernicious  training,  we  may  add  the  example  of  that  insane  pas- 
sion for  dress,  that  constantly  leads  the  mother  from  attention  to  her  off- 
spring, and  the  instruction  of  her  own  mind  in  those  great  truths  essential 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  every  family.  It  is  impossible  for  a  child  to  form 
elevated  ideas  of  morality  or  correct  taste,  if  constantly  under  the  influence 
of  a  mother  whose  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  the  set  or  color  of  a  dress  or  a 
bonnet. 

On  this  subject  it  would  be  well  for  our  countrywomen  to  notice  the  re- 
marks of  some  of  their  own  sex,  whose  fortune  and  inclinations  have  led 
them  to  the  observance  of  foreign  customs  amongst  those  to  whom  wealth 
is  no  novelty. — We  have  often  heard  our  intelligent  countrywomen  remark, 
that  no  lady  abroad,  would  be  seen  in  such  walking-dresses  as  we  may  con- 
stantly see  in  Broadway .  It  is  true  these  dresses  are  never  seen  here  upon 
those  whose  early  training  and  associations  have  taught  them  better  taste, 
but  we  are  desirous  that  our  countrywomen  generally  should  be  as  cele- 
brated for  their  good  sense,  as  they  justly  are  for  their  beauty. 

If  we  are  asked  what  this  has  to  do  with  health,  we  reply,  that  extrava- 
gant and  elaborate  dress,  not  only  incapacitates  the  body  for  natural  and 
graceful  movements,  but  by  preoccupying  the  mind,  often  exhausts  the 
nervous  system  before  the  wearer  leaves  her  house  for  needful  exercise. 
And  what  is  worse  than  all,  the  insanity  of  emulation  in  dress,  too  often 
deprives  a  household  of  those  minor  comforts  and  ornaments,  upon  which 
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so  much  of  our  health  and  happiness  depends.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  well- 
furnished  and  judiciously  selected  library,  and  those  other  indispensable 
aids  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  taste  in  children,  good  drawings,  and 
casts  of  statues  of  artistic  merit,  might  often  be  purchased  by  the  exercise 
of  a  refined  economy  in  dress,  by  the  time  her  children  were  old  enough  to 
appreciate  them,  by  many  a  mother  who  now  sighs  for  her  inability  to  com- 
pete in  extravagant  dress,  with  a  wealthy  and  vulgar  neighbor. 

The  constant  changes  of  fashion  in  female  dress,  often  affords  the  Broad- 
way philosopher,  the  most  grotesque  and  ridiculous  exhibitions  of  the  skill  of 
the  cunning  modistes  who  devise  them  ;  their  surprising  ingenuity  in  con- 
triving means  for  filling  their  pockets  and  unsettling  the  feeble  intellects  of 
their  purchasers,  is  matter  of  astonishment,  whilst  the  melancholy  results  of 
a  close  application  to  that  death-distributing  agent  the  needle,  is  visible  in 
the  pale  cheeks  of  their  wretched  employes,  who  are  sacrificed  by  thousands 
on  the  altar  of  cupidity  and  fashion. 

Some  time  before  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  whose  charming  pictures  still 
speak  his  memory,  and  revive  our  delighted  though  sad  recollection  of 
his  wit  and  companionship,  we  suggested,  upon  the  appearance  of  some 
new  and  monstrous  absurdities  in  the  dress  of  both  sexes,  that  he  would 
allow  his  name,  so  intimately  connected  with  refinement  and  correct  taste, 
to  be  associated  with  some  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  ladies,  medical 
faculty,  and  others  of  our  graver  and  accomplished  citizens,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  to  reform  the  monstrous  absurdities  of  dress.  That  we 
should  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  some  mere  Parisian  ape  of  a  tailor  or 
modiste,  who  often  retail  to  our  innocent  countrywomen,  some  ingenious 
device  to  conceal  a  defective  figure,  or  to  display  the  contour  of  a  voluptu- 
ous person,  when  we  have  before  us  the  classical  representations  of  the 
antique  dress,  and  could  so  readily  adapt  them  to  the  use  and  entire  con- 
venience of  modern  life,  forms  a  humiliating  reflection  to  a  country  of 
twenty  millions  of  people,  and  one  that  boasts  a  model  government. 

Every  American  woman  should  be  above  receiving  the  dictum  of  an 
ignorant  and  tasteless  dress-maker  ;  she  should  be  instructed  in  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  her  system,  and  be  perfectly  able,  at  puberty,  to  give  a 
correct  outline  of  a  classical  figure,  and  its  appropriate  dress,  on  the  black- 
board. She  should  then  be  instructed  to  cut  her  own  dresses  in  a  simple 
and  elegant  manner,  and  adapt  them  to  her  figure,  so  that  not  the 
least  pressure  should  exist  on  any  part  of  her  person.  Indeed,  without  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  pencil  and  the  harmony  of  colors,  her  person  and 
her  house  will  present  what  is  so  frequent  in  this  city,  a  grotesque  arrange- 
ment of  dress,  suitable  for  a  carnival  or  madhouse,  and  a  drawing-room 
that  would  pass  for  a  furniture  store  or  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 
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So  much  in  our  own  opinion,  is  due  to  an  incorrect  and  servile  taste  in 
dress,  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  early  decay  of  our  coun- 
trywomen. Our  climate  demands,  during  one-third  of  the  year,  absolute 
warmth  and  dry  feet ;  and  our  fashionable  countrywomen  would  consider 
themselves  disgraced  by  appearing  in  public,  with  a  dress  and  shoes  that  every 
intelligent  Englishwoman  wears  as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  the  subject  of  music,  dancing,  and  declamation,  as  connected  with 
health,  we  could  extend  our  ideas  far  beyond  the  limit  of  a  single  article, 
They  have  much  to  do  with  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  women.  The  full  use  of  the  lungs  is  so  absolutely  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  health,  that  we  consider  vocal  music  inseparable  from  a 
true  physiological  education.  The  full  inflation  necessary  for  the  sustained 
expression  of  the  author's  idea  in  vocal  music,  is  the  best  possible  stimulus 
that  can  be  used  within  doors,  for  their  healthy  development,  and  the 
prevention  of  scrofula  or  tubercular  deposits  ;  many  a  young  girl  has  been 
saved  from  consumption  by  early  instruction  in  vocal  music.  Declama- 
tion, or  the  clear  and  distinct  utterance  in  a  loud  and  full  voice  whilst 
standing  erect,  (and  with  the  lungs  fully  inflated,  and  filled  as  fast  as 
exhausted,)  of  the  more  elegant  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  of  English 
and  French  authors,  is  productive  of  the  same  result,  and  should  never  be 
neglected  in  the  education  of  every  young  girl.  There  is  not  one  Amer- 
ican woman  in  a  thousand,  who  can  read  elegantly,  or  even  correctly. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  music  of  the  opera  ?  We  are  far  from  being 
insensible  to  its  charms,  and  the  refining  influence  it  exerts  upon  the  taste 
of  the  adult,  but  can  by  no  means  assent  to  its  good  influence  upon  the 
young  girl.  It  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  language  of  passion,  and  as 
such,  cannot  but  be  adapted  to  that  premature  development  of  that  sys- 
tem, so  completely  under  the  influence  of  passional  emotion  That  opera 
music  is  suggestive  of  higher  thoughts  and  emotions,  we  freely  admit,  and 
believe  that  intellectual  adults  may  enjoy  it  with  propriety  ;  but  we  ought 
not  to  forget  that  those  high  intellectual  abstractions  that  may  refine  the 
intellect  of  the  adult,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  two  senses,  equally 
suggestive  of  earlier  and  stronger  emotions  of  a  sensual  character,  in  those 
whose  years  have  not  allowed  the  accumulation  of  material  for  thought  and 
comparison. 

The  piano,  with  judiciously  selected  vocal  music,  is  not  liable  to  so  great 
an  objection ;  that  instrument  is  certainly  well  adapted  for  early 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  music  and  patience ;  it  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  it  is  so  often  made  the  means  of  injury  to  the 
health  of  the  learner,  by  occupying  too  much  of  her  attention,  too 
frequently  under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  who  seems  utterly  unsus- 
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picious  of  the  existence  of  fingers  or  wrist  joints,  or  that  the  backbone  is 
composed  of  vertebrae.  The  bent  position  in  which  a  delicate  or  scrofulous 
child  is  compelled  to  sit  for  hours,  practicing  a  distasteful  task,  when 
nature  cries  aloud  for  air,  exercise  and  mirth,  (merely  to  please  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  vulgar  mother,  or  needy  and  perhaps  incompetent  teacher,  and 
when  frequently  there  is  not  a  reasonable  hope  of  the  wretched  child  attain- 
ing the  age  of  puberty,)  forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  it  plays  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  early  sacrifice  of  female  life  ;  indeed,  we  consider  it  may 
fairly  be  classed  with  the  needle  in  its  pernicious  results  ;  a  single  hour  for 
a  strong  one,  or  a  half  hour  for  a  delicate  child,  is  all  that  should  be  devoted 
at  one  time,  to  this  agreeable  but  dangerous  instrument. 

Dancing,  an  accomplishment  admirably  adapted  to  the  promotion  of 
gracefulness  and  health,  is  too  often  made  the  means  of  developing  impurity 
of  taste  in  the  young.  That  charming  union  of  dignity  and  grace,  so  observa- 
ble in  the  movements  of  that  elegant  dance  of  our  ancestors,  the  minuet, 
serves  by  contrast,  to  show  the  sensual  and  impure  character  of  some 
of  the  others  ;  a  few  of  the  modern  dances  are  also  well  adapted  for  the 
young.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  so  far  forgotten  our 
national  dignity,  as  to  import  the  lascivious  dances  of  the  French  Capi- 
tal, for  they  are  neither  adapted  to  the  health  nor  mental  purity  of  our 
children. 

The  excessive  indulgence  in  the  dance  in  overheated  ball-rooms,  is  pro- 
ductive of  some  of  the  worst  results  brought  under  medical  notice^  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  ill  health  in  our  young  women.  If  the  other 
branches  of  education  were  invested  with  that  charm  that  might.be  im- 
parted to  them  by  competent  instructors,  the  dance  would  not  hold  the 
youthful  mind  in  such  absolute  subjection.  The  nervous  exhaustion 
attendant  upon  committing  to  memory  long  and  absurd  tasks,  during  those 
hours  when  the  young  girl  should  forget  that  there  is  a  school,  and  which 
should  be  devoted  entirely  to  exercise  and  pleasing  diversion,  and  above 
all  to  walking  in  the  open  air,  causes  her  to  seize,  too  often  with  a  morbid 
and  insane  avidity  upon  dancing,  as  the  only  method  of  entire  relaxation 
she  is  permitted  to  enjoy ;  consequently,  that  which  is  designed  for  a 
graceful  accomplishment  and  pleasing  relaxation  from  more  serious  pur- 
suits, often  occupies  the  mind  exclusively,  and  proves  equally  degrading  to 
her  intellect,  and  injurious  to  her  health. 

The  oral  system  of  instruction,  the  only  method  congenial  to  nature, 
should  be  adopted  in  every  school  desirous  of  improving  the  youthful  mind 
and  body,  and  elevating  the  intellect  of  the  learner ;  then  the  reasoning 
powers  would  be  developed,  and  facts  and  beautiful  and  true  analogies 
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would  fill  the  mind,  instead  of  musty  rules,  and  words  often  as  unintel- 
ligible to  the  teacher  as  to  the  learner. 

Successfully  to  impart  knowledge,  the  eloquence  of  the  voice,  the  eye, 
the  countenance  of  an  intellectual  teacher,  who  loves  his  subject  and  his 
pupil,  and  above  all,  who  remembers  the  workings  of  his  youthful  mind, 
and  has  not  forgotten  that  dark  period  of  his  own  life,  when  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  miserable  punishment  of  standing  before  an  ignorant 
automaton,  with  a  lash  or  ferule  in  his  hand  ;  his  young  heart  burning  for 
sympathy  and  knowledge,  and  filled  with  rage  against  his  persecutor  ;  that 
is  necessary,  that  is  electrical  in  its  effect.  But  alas  !  that  would  require 
educated  and  accomplished  instructors,  who  fully  appreciate  their  glorious 
calling,  and  above  all,  parents  to  appreciate  and  honor  them.  That 
method,  with  hourly  relaxation,  during  which  the  mind  could  be  delighted 
and  elevated  by  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
chemistry  and  physiology,  music,  and  drawing,  that,  would  cultivate  me- 
mory, reason,  judgment,  and  taste,  that,  would  refine  the  intellect  and 
improve  the  heart. 

When  the  young  girl  enters  society,  too  frequently  at  her  sixteenth  year  ! 
even  if  she  have,  to  appearance,  escaped  the  bodily  evils  we  have  enume- 
rated, she  is  often  hurled  into  a  scene  of  dissipation  that  speedily  makes  them 
evident,  or  she  seals  her  fate  by  premature  marriage  and  the  cares  of  a 
family,  before  either  her  mind  or  body  are  fitted  for  her  own  preservation, 
much  less  the  guidance  of  children.  Then  follows  the  attendance  of  some 
ill-educated  or  designing  but  diplomat  quack,  and  she  is  taught  to  believe 
that  his  senseless  prescriptions  will  cure  her,  without  amending  her  habits 
of  life  ;  thus  she  settles  down  for  life  into  a  nervous  invalid. 

All  this  we  often  hear  imputed  to  our  climate.  Look  at  our  revo- 
lutionary grandmothers,  nay,  our  mothers  !  for  many  of  them  are  yet  here. 
We  honestly  believe,  on  the  honor  of  our  manhood,  and  what  little  know- 
ledge we  have,  that  there  is  comparatively  nothing  in  our  climate  to  bring 
about  the  condition  of  our  young  women,  nor  even  any  defect  in  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  one -half  the  victims  of  early  disease,  that  might  not  be 
overcome,  were  it  not  for  the  errors  of  their  early  education,  their  early  in- 
troduction into  society,  and  the  fulsome  adulations  of  our  own  sex.  Society 
in  our  country  is  composed  of  boys  and  girls  ;  not  men  and  women.  The 
senseless  and  degrading  flattery  with  which  their  ears  are  constantly  filled, 
preoccupies  the  mind  of  the  poor  girl  in  the  whirl  of  fashion  and  dissipation, 
and  robs  her  of  the  benefit  of  that  keen  instinct  and  delicate  perception,  she 
derives  from  her  finer  and  more  delicate  organization  •  but  of  this  we  de- 
prive her  by  the  errors  of  her  early  training.  The  fault  is  ours,  not 
hers,  but  full  sadly  does  she  suffer  for  it. 
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But  we  might  protract  this  subject  indefinitely,  aye,  even  to  the  filling 
of  a  volume,  and  all  we  could  say  would  go  to  prove,  that  as  a  nation  we 
live  too  fast,  we  educate  our  children  too  superficially,  and  their  nervous 
system  at  the  expense  of  their  intellect.  Our  great  master,  John  Hunter, 
has  told  us,  that  "  increased  action  is  followed  by  diminished  power,"  and 
this  is  as  applicable  to  the  arteries  of  a  human  being,  as  to  the  hose  of  an 
engine.  There  is  a  regular  series  of  changes  from  the  earliest  infancy,  to 
that  period  when  we  pay  back  the  debt  of  nature,  that  show  by  their  unva- 
ried sequence  in  such  as  die  in  advanced  age,  that  the  intention  of  nature  was, 
that  we  should  not  be  resolved  in  our  original  elements,  until  the  gradual 
decay  of  our  faculties  rendered  us  of  little  use  to  those  who  suround  us. 

Not  only  other  animals,  but  the  vegetable  kingdom,  afford  ample  analo- 
gical proof,  that  a  healthy  maturity  and  natural  decay,  await  those  only  who 
have  not  been  forced  to  a  premature  development.  The  majestic  oak 
that  strikes  its  roots  deep  into  the  earth,  or  "  tosses  its  giant  arms  from 
the  stormy  promontory,"  and  derives  increasing  strength  from  the  storms 
of  heaven — the  lordly  and  ponderous  elephant  that  tramps  over  the  plains 
of  India— the  eagle  that  "  sails  athwart  the  skies  and  o'er  the;  rolling 
deep,"  and  that  mighty  monster  that  sports  amid  the  billows,  and  whose 
vast  bulk  is  nourished  with  hecatombs  of  living  creatures,  all  derive  length 
of  days,  majesty  and  power,  from  following  the  simple  and  natural  dictates 
of  our  ever- watchful  but  inexorable  mother.  Man  alone,  with  his  lofty 
powers  of  reason,  from  the  influence  of  unrestrained  passion  and  disobe- 
dience to  her  laws,  is  subject  by  infinite  odds,  to  a  far  greater  number  of 
casualties,  that  break  the  brittle  thread  of  his  existence  and  cause  him  to 
water  the  earth  with  his  tears,  than  any  of  the  superior  tribes  of  animals. 

We  look  with  comparative  calmness  upon  the  face  of  the  aged  and  virtu- 
ous, parent,  as  it  lies  shrouded  in  the  dignity  of  death  ;  our  hearts  may 
bleed,  but  we  feel  no  shock  ;  reflection  tells  us,  all  the  resources  of  joy  and 
mirth  are  exhausted  ;  the  life-spark  has  passed  into  the  survivors  ; 
in  tlie  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  "  being  dead  it  yet  speaketh." 
The  body  is  about  to  "mingle  with  the  atmosphere  and  earth,  whence  it 
originated,"  and  the  spirit  to  return  to  its  God.  But  oh!  when 
youth  and  vigor  and  hope  are  summoned,  when  death  comes  to  them 
arrayed  in  the  hideousness  of  disease,  racking  the  bones,  wasting  the  flesh, 
sending  fever  through  the  blood,  and  playing  its  dreadful  experiments  upon 
the  fragile  form  of  loveliness,  which  the  kindness  of  parent,  brother,  friend 
"  has  scarce  suffered  the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  too  roughly,"  tearing 
them  from  earth,  its  prospects  of  bliss,  and  the  convulsive  grasp  of  affec- 
tion, then  indeed,  we  have  cause  to  shudder  at  the  consequences  of  our 
departure  from  the  beneficent  laws  of  our  Creator. 
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lt  A  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fool's  back.'' 

We  regret  exceedingly,  and  with  all  that  sensitiveness  peculiar  to  an 
amiable  nature,  that  our  innocent  badinage  should  have  proved  so  distress- 
ing to  some  of  our  philosophical  brethren  ;  nevertheless  they  have  acquitted 
themselves  creditably,  having  remained  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of 
quietness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  silently  digesting  our  benevolent 
efforts  for  their  welfare,  and  the  elevation  of  their  medical  ethics.  In  that 
interesting  stage  of  their  existence,  when  the  reptile  tribe  generally  undergo 
the  process  of  desquamation,  they  retire  into  places  sheltered  in  some  degree 
from  the  incursions  of  other  animals.  We  rejoice  that  this  process  has  now 
fairly  commenced  amongst  our  brethren.  Nor  do  we  speak  altogether 
metaphorically;  for  our  hydrophobic  friend  has  actually  ''desquamated" 
those  venerable  garments  about  which  we  so  pleasantly  reminded  him  in  our 
last.  Whether  incited  to  such  extravagance  by  our  allusion  to  their  oleagi- 
nous appearance,  or  by  his  increasing  pinguitude,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is 
certain  the  event  is  happily  accomplished ;  we  congratulate  the  Professor 
upon  the  metamorphosis,  and  trust  the  same  pleasing  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  hitherto  neglected  luxuries  of  his  more  private  toilette . 
What  share  the  Faculty  will  have  the  generosity  to  impute  to  our  disinter- 
ested efforts,  or  whether  we  have  actually  cured  a  case  of  hydrophobia, 
time  will  show. 

We  have  kept  our  Scalpel  in  as  good  order  as  our  poor  abilities  would 
allow,  though  we  have  not  ventured  its  direct  application,  for  fear  of  our 
unskillfulness  and  the  exceeding  thinness  of  the  cuticle  in  many  of  the  tribe. 
Our  readers  know  that  in  our  therepeia,  we  trust  mainly  to  nature  and  ex- 
ercise ;  we  may,  it  is  true,  have  been  the  means  of  a  little  wholesome  effer- 
vescence among  the  brethren  ;  indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  we  have,  as 
some  of  the  more  ancient  members  of  the  profession  would  say,  "  started 
the  bile,"  for  there  seems  to  have  been  a  commotion  in  the  high  place 
itself  ;  even  the  place  whence  the  Academic  bulls  are  issued.  The  accom- 
plished and  venerable  gentleman  who  gave  that  memorable  and  caustic 
address  on  medical  education  last  year  before  the  Academy,  has  again 
reared  his  warlike  front  in  defense  of  the  proposition  we  made  in  our  second 
number,  and  have  supported  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  or  ever  since  we 
underwent  our  memorable  and  ludicrous  examination  by  the  assembled 
wisdom  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  The  fact  that  this  glorious  proposi- 
tion, (nothing  less,  dear  reader  if  you  rememba*,  than  to  take  away   from 
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our  disinterested  Colleges  the  power  to  sell  diplomas,)  has  actually  been 
made  and  advocated  in  the  Academy,,  is  encouraging.  Yet  we  fear  it  is 
only  a  feint  on  the  part  of  the  Professors,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  our  war- 
like coadjutor,  for  he  is  very  terrible  when  his  horn  is  fairly  elevated,  and 
will  become  truly  fearful,  when  he  discovers  that  the  honors  and  prefer- 
ments that  have  been  bestowed  upon  him,  were  only  intended  to  silence  his 
eloquence.* 

Like  the  unfortunate  victims  of  toothache,  who  always  obtain  relief  by 
a  bare  sight  of  the  forceps,  the  intervals  between  our  Scalpels  are  like  most 
other  good  things,  too  long,  and  they  get  saucy  ;  we  must  therefore  keep 
them  awake,  and  let  them  feel  the  Scalpel  without  Chloroform.  As  our 
pious  friends  sometimes  say,  they  have  had  "such  a  good  time"  this  session, 
farming  and  shoemaking  having  lately  been  so  bad,  and  lecture  fees  so 
plenty  in  consequence,"  that  we  almost  fancy  some  of  the  Professors  when 
they  meet  us  in  the  street,  are  about  to  experience  a  renewal  of  the  Opis- 
thotonos or  backward  curvature  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  And  then  it 
would  be  so  distressing  for  the  Professors  to  remain  in  town  all  summer,  and 
work  for  their  bread  like  common  doctors,  more  especially  if  the  Cholera 
should  come  again.  No,  no,  it  will  never  do  :  in  such  an  event  we  should 
be  at  a  loss  for  future  material.  The  fees  keep  them  in  such  a  diverting 
state,  that  we  are  sure  they  will  continue  to  require  our  attention. 

It  has  occurred  to  some  of  our  readers  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  any  re- 
marks upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  medical  Infusoria  of  our  city  in  general, 
would  deprive  us  of  the  opportunity  of  individualizing  such  prominent  spe- 
cimens of  the  muddy  domain,  as  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  A  few  are 
now  considerably  advanced  in  their  metamorphosis  from  the  tadpole  stage  ; 
indeed  they  may  fairly  be  considered  incipient  young  frogs,  quite  capable 
of  voluntary  inflation  ;  several  of  them  having  already  adopted  that  mode 
of  respiration,  as  was  fairly  observed  during  the  Cholera  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  safely  pass  into  the  blowing  stage  necessary  to  their  more  mature 
medical  existence.  The  mass,  it  is  true,  still  continue  to  live  in  their  ori- 
ginal element  or  beneath  their  native  and  liquid  mud,  imbibing  nourishment 
without  any  demonstration  of  mental  ability  to  procure  it ;  and  indebted  to 
their  insignificance  for  preservation  from  destruction  by  the  superior  tribes. 
This  analogy,  by  the  way,  between  our  incipient  brethren  and  the  tadpoles, 
is  curious ;  the  more  constant  automatic  motions  of  both,  being  reversed  in 
the  different  stages  of  existence ;  the  young  doctors  wagging  their  heads 
and  jaws,  and  the  tadpoles  their  tails. 

*  After  his  scathing  address,  (see  our  January  number,)  they  made  him  President 
of  the  Academy  ;  by  which  skir/ul  move  they  avoided  publishing  it 
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Please  then  dear  reader,  to  remember  that  as  we  are  not  about  to  use 
the  scap  net,  and  have  thrown  our  fly  pretty  well  up  and  down  the  stream, 
we  can  no  longer  serve  you  with  its  more  pretending  products,  but  must 
dish  up  such  specimens  as  we  can  collect  from  the  ponds  and  brooks.  You 
will  occasionally  get  a  trout  or  a  pike,  but  you  must  not  object  even  to  a 
mud-turtle.  The  specimens  we  shall  present,  will  be  the  result  of  our 
more  mature  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  game,  and  comprise  many  an 
odd  fish  from  the  holes  and  by-places  of  our  medico -piscatorial  hunting 
ground.  We  cannot  promise  indeed,  you  will  always  recognize  our  game, 
because,  to  say  the  truth,  we  do  not  overestimate  your  ability  to  perceive 
much  of  anything  out  of  the  common  way;  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
most  of  our  modern  doctors,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  being  best  exercised  upon 
a  beefsteak  or  a  dollar. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  medical  man  in  New  York,  that  if  he  be  a  native, 
and  cultivate  his  profession  solely  to  preserve  the  health  of  his  patients, 
rather  than  to  "  make  a  bill,"  and  if  he  inherit  no  fortune,  he  had 
better  commence  his  professional  career  by  becoming  a  silent  partner  in  a 
brick-yard,  or  by  testing  to  its  fullest  extent  that  interesting  physiological 
experiment,  touching  the  minimum  of  nourishment  that  will  support  life. 

The  philosophical  friend  we  are  about  to  introduce,  has  never  been  sub- 
jected to  this  interesting  experiment ;  to  which  we  believe  he  inherits  an 
invincible  repugnance  by  early  education,  as  well  as  habits  of  correct  medi- 
cal reasoning.  It  is  true,  his  modesty,  profound  acquirements,  and  unas- 
suming and  natural  manner,  would  seem  to  have  made  him  a  proper  subject 
for  such  an  experiment,  as  his  whole  professional  life  has  been  spent  in 
New  York. 

Dr.  J is  a  descendant  of  one  of  our  oldest  Knickerbocker  families  ; 

his  uncle  having  fought  at  Fort  Washington  ;  a  place  which  some  of  the 
modern  medical  Illustrissimi,  probably  never  heard  of,  although  it  be 
on  the  island  on  which  they  live.  The  doctor's  personal  appearance,  gives 
no  evidence  of  his  thorough  practical  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  Bruno- 
nian  system,  for  he  is  honest  and  humane  enough  not  only  to  recommend 
the  prophylactic  qualities  of  wine  and  good  beef,  but  to  give  the  most  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  his  humanity  and  conviction  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  sentiment,  by  sending  his  prescription  to  the  butcher's  shop  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  Often  when  visiting  the  abodes  of  misery,  has  he 
written  a  receipt  with  all  the  gravity  of  one  of  our  modern  gentry,  (who 
begin  their  receipts  with  the  sign  of  Jupiter,  and  end  them  in  bad  Latin  with 
Jalap  and  Calomel  XX  and  XX,)  and  gravely  folding  it  up,  sent  it  with  a 
dollar  to  a  neighboring  butcher  ;  and  sure  are  we  that  the  fainting  body  and 
anxious  mind,  would  full  often  derive  more  strength  from  replacing  the  failing 
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elements  of  its  composition,  than  from  all  the  physic  of  the  apothecary's  shop. 
At  the  same  time  enjoying  that  most  delightful  of  all  tonics,  the  sympathy 
of  a  good  man. 

Dr.  J has  been  for  the  past  thirty  years,  one  of  the  attending  physi- 
cians of  the  New  York  Hospital.  Our  friend  Thomas  Hicks,  who  has  lately 
committed  his  features  to  canvas  for  that  Institution,  has  hardly  been  able, 
even  with  his  masterly  pencil,  the  result  of  five  years  foreign  travel  and 
an  enthusiastic  love  of  his  art,  to  conceal  the  irresistible  love  of  dry  humor 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  character  of  our  subject.  Nothing  can 
overcome  either  his  honesty,  humanity,  or  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous. 

u  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan."  u  The  devil  a  Pu- 
ritan that  he  is,  or  anything  constantly,  but  a  time-pleaser  ;  the  best 
persuaded  of  himself,  so  crowned  he  thinks  with  excellencies,  that  it  is  his 
ground  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him.'? 

The  individual  who  now  approaches,  is  distinguished  for  the  extraordinary 
sanctity  and  cunning  of  his  face,  and  a  shambling  gait,  indicative  of  a  sort 
of  doubt  whether  he  huve  any  business  io  be  seen  on  the  sidewalk  at  all  ; 
he  is  remarkable  for  some  further  personal  and  mental  peculiarities  of  so 
distinctive  a  character,  that  we  will  assure  the  reader  they  are  not  the 
result  of  any  illiberal  personality  of  our  own,  for  we  have  repeatedly  heard 
them  noticed  by  others  in  non-professional  life.  The  homogeneity  of  his 
appearance,  belongs  we  are  persuaded  to  the  marked  character  and  acknow- 
ledged merits  of  the  individual ;  indeed  he  is  an  epitome  of  the  species  :  a 
specimen  may  be  found  in  most  of  our  towns  and  cities.  A  pair  of  sinister 
looking  black  eyes,  surmounted  by  a  couple  of  inches  of  badly  colored  skin, 
and  some  coarse  black  hair,  are  underpinned  by  a  characterless  nose,  haggard 
cheeks,  a  miserly  thin  lipped  mouth  and  a  chin  in  some  danger  of  being  bit- 
ten. The  whole  flanked  by  two  huge  projecting  ears,  and  elevated  upon  a 
neck  that  bears  no  mean  resemblance  to  a  chicken's  leg.  The  body  of  this 
modern  Antinous,  looks  as  though  it  had  undergone  the  operation  of  disem- 
boweling ;  and  each  separate  limb  may,  with  little  effort  of  the  imagination, 
be  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  through  a  knot  hole,  and  subjected  to  the 
process  of  kyanizing  or  dry  mortification.  All  this  our  specimen  would 
like  to  pass  off  for  the  result  of  study  and  night  watching  with  his  numerous 
patients,  were  it  not  that  his  indolence  of  movement,  makes  it  evidently 
rather  the  result  of  an  ascetic  and  unhappy  temper. 

His  love  of  thrift  is  curious';  upon  occasion  of  a  chance  prescription  at  a 
drug  shop,  the  patient  (an  interesting  case  of  black  eye)  possessing  no 
more  money  than  would  pay  for  the  wash  prepared  by  the  druggist,  h© 
quietly  pocketed  the  twenty-five  cents  deposited  on  the  counter  for  thai 
purpose,  leaving  the  apothecary  unpaid  ! 
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A  prominent  officer  in  all  existing  medical  institutions  Academic  or 
otherwise,  a  most  exemplary  and  pious  member  of  an  orthodox  church,  & 
conservator  of  the  public  health  in  times  of  pestilence  ;  all  this  cannot  avail, 
in  extorting  either  admiration,  fees  or  respect,  from  a  heartless  community, 
who  little  know  the  value  of  the  inestimable  blessing  bequeathed  to  them  by 
his  native  State.  We  fear  he  will  continue  to  present  a  melancholy  monu- 
ment of  their  inability  to  appreciate  the  many  graces  of  mind  and  person, 
enjoyed  by  this  elegant  and  afflicted  son  of  Esculapius.  If  the  medical 
reader  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  our  description,  and  the  unhappy  occasion 
should  offer,  he  "may  open  him,  and  if  he  find  so  much  of  blood  in  his  liver 
as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  we'll  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy." 

You  have  already  been  told,  kind,  perhaps  lovely  reader,  that  you  are 
not  expected  to  recognize  the  smaller  game  we  present  you  at  this  hunt, 
more  especially  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  .agreeably  diversified  char- 
acter of  our  profession.  Do  not  suppose  that  we  are  utterly  destitute  of  all 
good  feeling  for  our  homeopathic  friends,  if  we  dress  a  dish  for  you  trom 
one  of  their  number ;  we  have  the  highest  regard  for  them,  and  honestly 
believe  them  conservative  philosophers  of  the  right  stamp  for  the  present 
age  :  ever  mindful  of  their  own  and  their  patients'  interests  and  caprices, 
and  desirous  to  save  those  lovely  lips  so  delicately  arched  like  Cupid's  bow, 
and  pouting  "like  twin  cherries  on  one  stalk"  from  those  nauseous  doses 
of  the  allopaths.     Ah  waugh  ! 

Our  childish  fancy  still  dwells  with  delight  upon  the  description  of  the 
astonishing  vegetative  powers  of  Jack's  bean,  which  our  willing  ears  so  often 
imbibed  from  an  attendant  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  nursery,  and  which 
grew  so  fast  in  a  single  night  that  it  reached  heaven  knows  where.  Full 
often  have  we  since  been  struck  with  its  excellence  as  an  analogy  to  a  for- 
mer medical  friend,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  both  mentally  and  corpo- 
really its  wondrous  properties.  Some  few  years  since,  this  brilliant  star  of 
Allopathic  and  Homeopathic  conjunction,  enierged  from  behind  a  cloud  which 
had  buried  its  light  for  a  year  or  two,  in  one  of  our  most  excellent  and  un- 
pretending charities  ;  one,  by  the  way,  for  the  necessity  of  which,  growth 
formed  the  sole  reason,  one  which  the  benevolent  heart  of  an  Owen  would 
utterly  repudiate  as  a  premium  for  population. 

On  his  first  appearance  on  the  independent  stage  of  action,  our  friend  was 
alive  to  all  the  courtesies  of  life  ;  relying  upon  his  vast  intellectual  resources, 
and  enjoying  great  facilities  from  his  corporeal  altitude,  the  most  courteous 
salutations  in  the  street  were  never  forgotten  ;  the  Doctor  probably  enjoy- 
ing prospective  visions  of  numerous  consultations  from  his  brethren,  to  be 
secured  to  him  by  that  indefinable  charm  of  manner  and  conversation,  not 
forgetting  those  vast  intellectual  resources  (as  yet  guiltless  of  Hahnemannk' 
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lore)  with  which  nature  and  art  had  so  bountifully  endowed  him.  But 
alas!  professional  jealousy,  and  the  solid  and  indisputable  acquirements  of 
some  of  the  brethren  of  equal  ambition,  dimmed  for  some  short  space  the 
visions  of  our  gifted  friend.  Besides,  there  were  some  slight  personal  draw- 
backs ;  his  vast  altitude  was  not  accompanied  with  corresponding  corporeal 
proportions  and  cerebral  development ;  that  region  of  the  cranium  usually  ap- 
propriated to  the  high  intellectual  efforts  of  causality  and  imagination,  seemed 
frightened  by  the  size  of  the  nasal  projection,  and  inclined  to  retreat  as  far 
as  possible  ;  whilst  the  lower  maxillary  appendage,  as  if  determined  to  con- 
tradict this  seeming  evidence  of  sensuality,  made  a  corresponding  effort  to 
escape  proximity  to  the  huge  nose  ;  this  however  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  our  friend  plies  the  latter  with  such  quantities  of  the  "  vile  weed,"  that 
the  proximity  must  be  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  a  mouth  of  taste.  Two 
results  of  a  distressing  charac  ter  followed  this  unhappy  arrangement  of  the 
oral  opening.  The  voice  became  rather  dissonant ;  some  would  say  cracked ; 
and  that  powerful  means  of  exciting  confidence  in  the  female  breast,  was 
forever  lost  5  whilst  the  chin  in  its  retreating  modesty,  could  not  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  require  the  support  of  a  gold-headed  cane,  nor  offer  its 
friendly  barrier  to  the  incursions  of  a  huge  white  neckcloth.  This  has  been 
in  some  degree  overcome,  to  appearance  at  least,  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
scanty  growth  of  beard.  Those  brilliant  u windows  of  the  soul"  have 
rather  a  gray  calculating  and  hard  appearance,  or  they  may  be  vailed  with 
the  intensity  of  the  mental  efforts  within :  at  any  rate  they  are  not  such  as 
are  usually  pronounced  fascinating,  by  the  gentler  sex.  The  appearance 
of  the  Doctor  when  visiting  his  patients  is  impressive  ;  seated  in  his  carriage 
opposite  an  unusually  large  window  of  excellent  glass,  his  astute  and  intellec- 
tual countenance  is  visible  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  passers  in  Broadway, 
whilst  he,  totally  unconscious,  is  lost  in  abstraction  in  the  bowels  of  some 
profound  essay  on  infinitesimals.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  Doctor 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  skillfulness  of  this  interesting  and  gratuitous 
traveling  tableau ;  still  we  cannot  but  think  the  inhabitants  of  Green- 
wich, Hudson,  and  some  of  the  inferior  streets,  would  appreciate  an  occa- 
sional view  of  the  interesting  exhibition. 

Weissenschaft  und  Geschmack,  Scherz  und  Schwelgerei ;  who  comes  ? 
Easy  and  elegant,  with  a  slight  spice  of  devil-may-care ;  a  black  suit,  coat 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat  (the  doctor  was  military  in  his  youth  and  has  a  fine 
figure),  exquisite  gloves,  indifferent  hat,  and  a  little  switch;  no  age  in 
particular,  (being  a  bachelor,)  five  feet  eight,  countenance  intellectual  and 
sensual.  Dr.  D.  came  among  us  some  fourteen  years  since,  with  letters 
from  eminent  physicians  and  professors  of  a  distinguished  foreign  university . 
He  soon  made  it  evident  that  he  fully  understood  his  profession  as  a  surgeon, 
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and  properly  appreciated  the  go-ahead  principle  of  the  universal  nation. 
Indeed,  the  good  old  Vaterland,  the  country  of  mental  mystification,  some- 
times called  philosophy,  poetry,  music,  true  science  and  sourkrout,  sends 
us  some  of  her  children  who  best  assimilate  with  our  own. 

A  comprehensive  and  excellent  treatise  on  club  foot,  for  restoring  which 
the  Doctor  soon  attained  high  reputation,  and  several  other  useful  papers, 
gave  him  deserved  eminence.  The  Doctor  is  blessed  by  nature  with  a 
good  share  of  benevolence,  and  enjoys  fun  hugely.  The  Phenomenon  was 
indebted  to  his  love  of  humor,  for  his  aid  in  getting  up  that  terrific  on- 
slaught on  us  some  year  and  a  half  since  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  he  has 
since  been  quietly  enjoying  the  result.  Our  acknowledgments  are  also  due  the 
Doctor  for  the  interest  it  has  added  to  our  pages.  Dr.  D.  only  requires 
closely  to  analyze  and  adopt  in  dress  and  equipage  the  good  old  Knicker- 
bocker style,  and  with  his  science  and  independence,  he  will  attain  a  high 
position  in  his  profession. 

.  Heaven  preserve  us  !  What  is  this  infinitesimal  abstraction  of  sublimat- 
ed humanity,  this  thirtieth  dilution  of  man's  bones  and  muscles — not  brain  ? 
Is  it  the  condensation  of  some  impossible  and  superhuman  effort  of  Ole 
Bull,  or  Sivori,  thrown  off  in  a  moment  of  ecstatic  inspiration,  and  wan- 
dering for  years  amongst  the  viewless  winds,  itself  invisible  but  to  the  other 
spirits  from  its  unearthly  attenuation  ?  No — No — we  cannot  mistake  that 
face  !  It  is — it  must  be  our  old  friend  and  class-mate  Dr.  Q — n.  Well 
do  we  remember  some  twenty  years  since,  when  testing  our  abilities  for  im- 
bibing the  divine  art,  under  the  Ursa  Major  and  the  scientific  and  eccentric 
Bushe,  our  attenuated  class-mate  would  give  us  a  taste  of  his  exquisite 
genius  on  the  violin. 

Since  that  time,  the  Doctor  has  bestowed  his  intellectual  powers  and  his 
elegant  classical  education,  principally  upon  the  profession  of  his  choice. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  he  has  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  Hahnemann ;  indeed  we  should  think  an  imagination 
and  taste  as  exquisite  as  the  Doctor's,  to  say  nothing  of  his  corporeal  at- 
tenuation, would  find  it  much  more  congenial  to  dispense  the  sweet  nothings 
of  Homeopathy,  than  the  unmistakable  somethings  of  the  Allopathist :  his 
delightful  society  and  classic  wit,  with  his  real  knowledge  of  scientific  me- 
dicine, affording  his  patient  the  surest  guarantee  that  his  confidence  was 
well  deserved,  and  would  be  most  agreeably  and  profitably  repaid. 
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Art.   XLV. — Tartar  Emetic — An  excellent  Sweating ,  Nauseating,  and 
Vomiting  Article,  for — the  Profession. 

BY    A    MEDICAL    HERETIC. 

The  original  name  for  the  substance,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  article,  is 
u  Antimonium  Tartarizatum,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means  "  Infernal 
Ejector."  It  was  formerly  imagined,  that  the  Devil  endowed  certain 
substances  with  malignant  properties,  for  the  express  purpose  of  tormenting 
mankind,  whom  he  hated,  on  account  of  an  ancient  quarrel  which  never  had 
been  adjusted  to  his  satisfaction,  and  seemed  never  likely  to  be. 

As  his  Satanship  is  generally  emulous  of  acting  upon  a  large  scale — doing 
an  extensive  business — he  has  usually  engaged  and  employed,  on  tolerably 
liberal  terms,  a  numerous  corps  of  assistants.  Great  Warriors,  Emperors 
and  Kings  have  held  very  conspicuous  and  important  commissions  from  the 
firm  of  Satan,  Apollyon,  Beelzebub  &  Co.,  the  most  ancient,  extensive  and 
active  firm  ever  established.  Not  only  whole  Kingdoms,  but  whole  Conti- 
nents have  been  assigned  to  them,  to  be  tormented  in  the  most  systematic 
and  thorough  manner — and  the  work  has  generally  been  done  to  order, 
pretty  effectually. 

Another  class  of  persons  that  has  been  largely  engaged  in  the  work  of 
tormenting  mankind,  is  the  Priesthood.  Under  Pagan,  Jewish,  Mahom- 
medan  and  Christian,  whether  Papal  or  Protestant,  priestly  dominion,  man- 
kind have  been  well  and  sufficiently  tormented.  The  poisons  which  they 
have  prepared  for  the  soul,  and  the  tortures  which  they  have  invented  for 
the  body,  sufficiently  attest  their  ardor  in  the  cause,  and  their  success  in  its 
prosecution.  Indeed,  the  clergy  are  usually  considered  to  have  proved 
themselves  very  much  more  capable  of  their  business,  and  more  ingenious 
and  resultful  in  it  than  the  laity.  It  is  said  upon  high  authority,  that  Rome 
Papal  has  tormented  the  world  a  thousand  times  more  than  Rome  Pagan. 

The  Philosophers  have  undoubtedly  been  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the 
same  leader,  for  from  the  most  astute  and  possessed  of  Masters  of  the  Art, 
to  the  most  stolid  and  destitute  teachers  of  it,  all  seem  to  have  been  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  tormenting  men's  minds,  if  not  their  bodies  also.  From  the 
Grecian  masters,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  down  to  the  humble  village  school- 
master, there  is  evidently  the  same  disposition  displayed,  to  torment  their 
pupils.  The  incomprehensible  axioms  propounded  by  the  great  Masters  of 
instruction,  and  the  inexplicable  explications  of  them  by  the  small  Teachers 
of  it,  sufiiciently  attest  the  truth  of  our  position,  that  the  Devil  has  pretty 
considerably  Be-Devilized  our  Philosophy. 
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Although  the  Lawyers,  who  received  so  remarkable  a  condemnation  from 
their  gentle  but  terrible  Judge,  the  Saviour — as  recounted  in  the  Gospels 
— were  not  engaged  in  the  study,  teaching  and  practice  of  mere  human  law, 
but  were  the  teachers  and  administrators  of  Divine  Law, — yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  Lawyers  of  all  countries  and  ages  have  merited  the 
charge  brought  against  their  Jewish  prototypes  and  brethren,  that  they  "  bind 
heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders  ! " 
Indeed  it  has  been  well  said,  that  ".The  object  of  modern  law,  and  the 
practice  of  modern  Lawyers,  would  seem  to  a  disinterested,  upright  and 
benevolent  observer  from  another  world,  to  be  the  obliteration  of  the  de- 
markations  of  Justice,  the  confounding  of  right  and  wrong,  the  mulcting  of 
the  innocent,  and  the  clearing  of  the  guilty  from  their  deservings  !" 

However,  though  Martial  and  Political  Tyrants  plague  the  estates  and 
conditions  of  mankind — though  Priests  harass  their  souls,  and  oftentimes 
their  bodies — though  Philosophers  distress  their  minds,  and  Lawyers  aug- 
ment the  misery  of  their  disturbed  relations  and  actions — the  Physicians 
have  been  granted  the  possession  of  men's  corporal  estate,  in  fee  simple,  for 
ages  past,  as  a  corpus  vile,  on  which  to  experiment,  after  the  manner  in 
which  Job  of  Uz  was  operated  upon  by  Satan  himself,  and  by  the  Chal- 
deans, and  Sabeans,  &c,  who  were  employed  by  that  distinguished  Firm 
aforementioned. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  quote  Scripture  to  the  Lawyers,  and  not  cite  a 
little  for  our  fraternity,  the  Physicians.  It  appears  that  that  ancient  Patri- 
arch, Job,  was  acquainted  with  some  in  his  day,  a  few  specimens  of  which 
have  been  found  in  every  subsequent  age,  confirmatory  of  his  observations 
upon  them  !  They  were  described  by  him — but  possibly  he  was  in  a  bad 
humor-— he  had  enough  to  make  him  so — as  "  Physicians  of  no  value." 
We  are  of  opinion  that  even  now,  in  this  enlightened  day,  this  nineteenth 
century  ;  aye,  even  in  the  Academy  itself,  we  could,  without  spectacles  or 
a  lamp,  find  as  many  as  three — [dozen.]  We  leave  the  word  "  dozen"  in 
brackets  for  our  kind  and  benevolent  friend,  the  Editor,*  to  run  his  pen 
through  after  he  has  sent  this  to  press — we  say  then  we  could  find  three 
dozen  such,  even  in  the  city  of  New  York.  We  advise  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  to  buy  up  all  the  outer  ones  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  Cattle 
are  "rising,"  judging  from  late  "reports"  and  orations  ! 

It  is  possible  that  some  ancient  Chaldee  MS.  of  the  book  of  Job  may 
throw  a  shadow  of  light  upon  this  very  obscure  passage  ;  and,  therefore,  we 


*  The  Editor  does  not  like  to  assume  the  responsibility  offered  to  him  by  his  con- 
tributor ;  and  will  rather  throw  it  upon  the  Academy,  or  even  The  Public.  He  ia 
not  sure  whether  the  word  "  dozen"  ought  not  be  "  score." 
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quote  more  benevolently  and  justly  from  the  New  Testament ;  where,  after 
having  critically  examined  the  Greek  Text,  we  find  in  the  Gospel  by  Mark, 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  woman  "  had  suffered  many  things  of 
many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  bettered, 
but  rather  grew  worse."  Lest  some  justly  sensitive  persons,  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  prescriptions  than  with  Scripture,  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  quotation,  we  give  chapter  and  verse:  Mark  v.  26. 

Our  own  experience  would  enable  us  to  write  a  very  instructive  and 
illustrative  commentary  on  this  remarkable  text.  However,  for  the  present, 
we  will  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  which  we  have 
chosen  for  our  article. 

When  a  person  is  exhausted,  terrified,  or  dying,  he  is  generally  affected 
with  profuse  sweats — and  ordinary  persons  might  imagine  that  they  were 
only  alarming  proofs  of  his  debility.  Nothing  can  more  manifestly  prove 
the  fallacy  of  non-medical  logic.  In  these  cases,  the  "  spasm  of  the  ex- 
treme vessels"  has  been  overcome  and  relaxed,  and  the  u  vis  medicatrix 
naturae,"*  is  resuming  its  power  over  the  functions.  The  learned  Stahl, 
observed  that  the  breaking  out  of  a  sweat,  preceded  the  termination  of  a  fe- 
ver, as  well  as  that  of  a  man's  recovery  from  a  fainting  fit,  exhaustion,  or 
terror.  The  only  reason  why  it  did  not  resuscitate  the  dying  man  was,  that 
it  did  not  continue  long  enough  ;  continue  the  sweating,  and  the  man  would 
recover,  or  never  die  ! 

The  salutary  effects  of  sweating  are  very  many,  and  very  manifest.  In 
hot  weather  it  cools  us— in  cold  weather  it  warms  us.  When  a  man  is 
ready  to  burst  his  brain  with  anxiety  or  rage,  a  copious  sweat  relieves  the 
vessels  of  a  quantity  of  serum,  and  saves  his  medullary  and  cineritious 
Batter— y  !  How  many  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  have  been  suddenly 
afflicted  with  that  distressing  disease  ycleped  Quandary,  might  have  died 
upon  the  spot,  but  for  the  salutary  relief  of  a  copious  sweat. 

If  our  worthy  President,  who  has  shown  himself  great  in  arms,  were  to 
attempt  the  higher  department  of  argument — if,  instead  of  regulating  the 
deployment  of  artillery,  musketry,  and  sword  exercise,  he  were  to  attempt 
to  regulate  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  employment  of  mechanics, 
by  the  adjustment  of  the  Tariff, — can  any  one  estimate  the  value  of  the 
blessed  effects  upon  his  body  and  soul,  which  the  natural  and  inevitable 
perspiration — aye,  the  downright  sweating — that  would  follow,  must  cer- 
tainly produce  ?  A  thirty  thousand  mule  power  of  Whig  prayers,  would  be 
an  unappreciable  circumstance  toward  his  recovery  from  the  fearful  col- 
lapsed stage  of  Quandary,  compared  with  a  good  sweat.     We  respectfully 
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and  patriotically  suggest  to  the  physicians  in  attendance  on  the  President 
and  Cabinet,  that  an  extra  supply  of  Tartar  Emetic  be  obtained  for  the 
present  and  threatened  future  emergencies. 

It  is  thought  that  the  late  Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  the  unsuccessful  as- 
pirant to  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  for  Congress,  would  not  have  survived 
his  annihilation,  consequent  on  the  disclosures  which  led  to  his  Speakership- 
failure,  but  for  the  benign  effects  of  his  profuse  perspiration.  We  benevo- 
hntly  suggest  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  Newspapers,  and  the  Pub- 
lic to  keep  the  aforesaid  late  Mr.  Brown  sweating,  lest  he  should  actually 
die— decease — decompose — not  remain — be  forgotten  ! 

We  have  no  doubt,  that  the  copious  sweatings  which  the  late  office- 
holders and  seekers  underwent,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Clayton 
Cabinet,  were  very  beneficial.  We  opine,  that  some  of  the  medical  read- 
ers of  the  Scalpel  would  increase  the  Inspector's  weekly  report  of  deaths 
from  congestion,  were  they  not  saved  by  a  timely  perspiration.  Indeed, 
we  have  constructed  our  present  article  entirely  for  their  benefit,  and  we 
hope  that  by  the  time  they  have  read  thus  far,  the  warm  stage  of  the 
Scalpel  Fever  has  come  on.  In  this  belief,  we  proceed  to  give  the  sweat- 
ing dose.  '•';';• 

Suppose  a  physician  be  called  in  to  a  case  of  Fever  or  Inflammation, 
and  he  has  bled  his  patient  secundum  artem,  per  scalpellum  ckirurgicum, 
scarificationes,  et  hirudines,  and  purged  him  until  he  cannot  stand;  has 
given  him  calomel  until  he  cannot  eat,  drink  or  sleep  ;  and  has  blistered 
him  until  he  cannot  lie  down,  and  still  the  disease  remains  unsubdued,  in 
spite  of  medical  treatment  enough  to  make  a  well  man  ill  or  even  dead, — 
what  can  be  done  next  ?  We  say,  give  him  Tartar  Emetic  and  sweat 
him. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  we  take  anything  into  our  stomachs  which 
seems  very  unwilling  to  stay  there,  or  let  anything  else,  a  copious  sweating 
is  produced,  which  is  usually  followed  by  an  ejection  of  the  offending  sub- 
stance. If  the  disease  will  not  run  off  through  open  veins,  nor  by  the 
inflamed,  distended,  and  broken-down  mucous  lining  of  the  bowels,  nor  be 
destroyed  by  "  mercurial  action,"  vulgarly  called  salivation,  but  by  the 
doctors  "  Ptyalism,"  it  is  perfectly  lawful,  according  to  medical  law,  to  sweat 
it  out  of  the  pores,  if  it  will  go  that  way,  or  even  vomit  it  out  of  the 
stomach,  if  it  is  in. 

Now  the  effects  of  Tartar  Emetic  on  the  body,  are  so  close  an  imitation 
of  disease,  that  some  persons  might  imagine  there  was  as  real  a  Tartar 
Emetic  disease  as  there  is  a  calomel  one.  On  taking  a  sufficient 
quantity,  there  is  first  a  coldness,  shivering,  headache,  and  dullness  felt ; 
then  there  is  a  nausea,  and  this  is  followed  by  sweating.     It  is  said  by  some 
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who  profess  to  know  something  about  the  matter,  that  this  process  is  so  ex- 
actly similar  to  fever,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  There  are,  however,  some  very  important  distinctions  between  the 
two,  which  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader. 

Common  fever  is  caught  you  hardly  ever  know  how  ;  whether  by 
infection,  malaria,  exposure  to  cold,  fear,  or  exhaustion.  Tartar  Emetic 
fever  is  taken — by  taking  Tartar  Emetic.  Common  fever,  if  left  alone,  will 
usually  leave  you  in  a  few  days.  Tartar  Emetic  fever,  will,  if  well  sup- 
plied with  Tartar  Emetic,  last  a  few  weeks.  Common  fever  is  caught 
cheap,  even  gratis.  Tartar  Emetic  fever  is  pretty  expensive,  if  the  phy- 
sician who  prescribes  it,  and  the  apothecary  who  prepares  it,  be  paid. 

There  is  a  still  further  difference  between  the  two.  Common  fever  per- 
mits you  to  get  well  very  rapidly,  as  soon  as  it  has  ceased.  Tartar  Emetic 
fever  causes  you  to  get  well  very  slowly.  In  common  fever,  the  blood 
has  nothing  in  it  which  prevents  its  reorganization.  In  Tartar  Emetic 
fever  there  is  something  in  the  blood,  which,  aslong  as  it  is  there,  effectually 
prevents  its  reorganization.  Moreover,  with  regard  to  common  fever, 
there  is  a  commonness,  a  vulgarity  about  it.  Emigrants,  vagrants,  paupers 
and  prisoners  can  and  do  have  it.  Tartar  Emetic  fever  is  a  scientific,  re- 
spectable and  genteel  disease,  which  the  upper  class  generally  endure. 
The  educated  and  refined  class  of  patients  will,  of  course,  prefer  the  Tar- 
tar Emetic  fever  ! 

We  do  not  intend,  by  any  means  to  assert,  nor  even  to  insinuate,  that 
emigrants,  vagrants,  paupers  and  prisoners,  and  the  patients  of  Dispensa- 
ries and  Hospitals,  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Tartar  Emetic  treatment. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  owe  their  permission  to  depart  this  tran- 
sitory life,  entirely  to  that  substance,  given  ad  libitum — that  is,  with  pro- 
fessional freedom.  The  chief  difference  between  the  Tartar  Emetic  treat- 
ment of  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  this,  that  the  rich  are  nauseated  and  su- 
dorized  into  a  long  and  profitable  sickness,  while  the  poor  are  vomited  and 
purged  to  death,  bene  et  celeriter. 

Next  in  importance  to  calomel  in  the  profitable  treatment  of  disease, 
Tartar  Emetic  is  certainly  entitled  to  take  the  lead.  It  is  given  in  small 
quantity,  has  but  little  taste,  does  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and  no  one 
either  knows  it,  believes  it,  or  suspects  it.  So  far  from  this,  every  body 
supposes  it  to  be  either  harmless  or  useful.  Its  effects  are  very  lasting , 
and  can  easily  be  attributed  to  anything  else  in  the  world ;  so  that  its  good 
can  be  reported  far  and  wide,  and  its  evil  kept  quiet  or  silenced.  Its  power 
of  doing  harm,  under  so  fair  an  outward  garb,  entitles  it  to  its  very  ex- 
pressive name,  and  renders  it  worthy  of  its  paternity. 

See  what  an  admirable  medicine  it  is  for  medical  practice  amongst  chii- 
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dren.  An  infant  is  ill,  and  the  physician  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter. 
He  tries  to  look  at  its  tongue,  and  feel  its  pulse — he  does  feel  its  skin,  and 
inquires  respecting  a  number  of  immaterial  and  trivial  matters — bibs,  nap- 
kins, and  diapers.  He  can  come  but  to  one  conclusion.  Whatever  may 
be  the  matter — respecting  which,  he  is  totally  uncertain,  and  perhaps  equally 
unconscious  and  unconcerned — Tartar  Emetic  is  the  remedy.  The  child 
must  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  take  a  dose  of  Tartar  Emetic.  It  will 
either  make  the  case  better  or  worse,  or  change  the  symptoms  decidedly. 
The  uncertainty  or  the  child  will  be  removed,  and  the  case,  of  course,  ter- 
minated. 

In  that  domestic  and  popular  climatic  disease,  the  hives,*  the  nature  and 
symptoms  of  which,  every  woman  thinks  she  knows  thoroughly,  but  of 
which  the  physician  knows  nothing  more  than — that  it  is  an  erup- 
tion— it  is  undoubtedly  proper,  that  for  an  unascertained  disease,  an  unin- 
vestigated medicine  should  be  given.  Let  sweating  be  proposed,  and  Tar- 
tar Emetic  can  be  administered.  If  the  hives  are  not  very  apparent,  let  it 
be  given  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  out.  If  they  are  out,  let  it  be 
given  to  carry  them  away.  If  the  fever  be  high,  give  it  to  lower  it.  If  it 
be  low,  give  it  to  raise  it  and  sweat  it  off — but  any  how  give  it. 

When  a  person  has  experienced  a  sudden  chill,  and  the  mere  act  of  being 
wrapped  up,  in  a  warm  room,  or  of  going  into  a  warm  bed  would  relieve 
him,  it  is  very  advisable,  if  we  mean  to  make  anything  of  such  a  case,  to 
give  Tartar  Emetic.  Let  the  person  put  his  feet  into  warm  water,  and  take 
enough  of  the  medicine  to  cause  nausea,  shivering,  and  headache.  The 
chances  are  many,  that'  by  such  a  course  of  treatment  a  tolerably  long 
case  of  fever  may  be  induced. — Try. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  some  newspaper  which  we  looked  at  a  short 
time  ago,  while  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  one  of  our  patients.  (Oh  ! 
if  you  did  but  know  how  patient,  that  is  how  suffering,  they  are,  under 
our  treatment  /)  We  were  deeply  indebted  for  an  excellent  suggestion  as 
to  the  use  of  Tartar  Emetic.  It  was  to  this  effect : — "  If  a  fish-bone  stick 
in  your  throat,  take  a  dose  of  Tartar  Emetic  to  vomit  you."  Now,  it  will 
either  drive  the  bone  out,  and  perhaps  tear  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
throat,  or  drive  it  into  the  substance  of  the  throat,  so  as  in  any  case  to 
clear  the  road. 

This  commended  itself  at  once  to  our  benevolence  and  commercial  dispo- 
sition, as  an  admirable  way  to  make  business.     If  the  former  of  the  two 


*The  author  does  not  here  mean  the  Croup,  for  which  some  people  substitute  the 
word  Hives,  but  an  eruptive  complaint  about  the  body,  generally,  though  not 
always  occurring,  in  infants. 
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probable  results  happen  3d,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  applying 
leeches,  lotions,  blisters,  and  ointments,  externally,  and  using  gargles, 
probings,  caustic  touchings,  and  so  forth,  internally,  beside  giving  drops,  if 
not  mixtures,  and  troches,  or  powders  to  dissolve  on  the  tongue.  Very  pro- 
bably a  moderate  salivation  might  be  prescribed  for  such  a  case. 

If  the  latter  probability  occurred,  the  throat  might  require  the  operation 
of  pharyngotomy,  or  in  plain  language,  the  cutting  of  the  throat — and  a 
long,  troublesome,  and  expensive  attendance  would  be  requisite.  We  do 
not  remember  the  name  of  the  medical  philanthropist  who  proposed  this  ex- 
cellent mode  of  treatment,  but  we  presume  that  some  of  our  professional 
brethren  have  profited  by  his  proposal. 

With  regard  to  Rheumatism,  concerning  which,  more  has  been  written 
than  has  been  read,  and  more  has  been  read  than  is  worth  reading,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  this  disease  is  brought  on  by  exposure  of  the 
body  while  sweating,  to  cold,  in  some  way — probably  a  draught  of  cold  air. 
Ordinary  and  unscientific  persons  would  therefore  imagine  j  in  their  igno- 
rance, that  to  stop  the  sweating,  and  to  apply  heat,  would  be  beneficial. 

They,  of  course,  do  not  know  anything,  except  what  they  learn  by  ob- 
servation and  experience  ;  and  those  modes  of  knowledge  having  long  been 
discarded  in  medical  philosophy,  the  mere  common  sense  of  mankind  is  not 
to  be  regarded.  One  of  two  modes  of  treatment  is  open  to  you,  that  of 
calomel  or  tartar  emetic.  If  you  employ  the  former,  the  sweatings  will  be 
of  the  cold  kind,  and  occur  principally  at  night.  They  will  be  very  dis- 
tressing, and  perhaps  even  dangerous — but  as  they  will  be  put  down  to  the 
disease,  and  not  to  the  remedy — which  is  very  true,  there  being  no  remedy 
employed — you  may,  if  you  think  proper,  try  that  mode  of  treatment  for  a 
week  or  two,  but  the  Tartar  Emetic  treatment  presents  advantages  superior 
to  those  of  calomel. 

The  Tartar  Emetic  treatment  enables  you  to  operate  in  a  most  effective 
manner,  on  so  many  parts  and  functions  of  the  body  at  the  same  time, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  patient.  In  a  pleasant  mixture  of 
tartaric  acid,  syrup  of  red  poppies  and  water,  you  can  put,  undiscover- 
able  by  the  patient,  as  much  of  Tartar  Emetic  as  will  render  the  stomach 
incapable  of  receiving  or  digesting  any  food — the  brain  unfit  for  thinking 
or  feeling — the  limbs  as  useless  as  those  of  infancy — the  skin  unable  to  re- 
tain its  fluids — and  the  blood  unfit  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  life,  except 
that  of  producing  and  preserving  disease.  How  valuable  such  a  medicine 
is  to  medical  men — they  only  can  tell.  [It  is  also  very  good  for  the  drug- 
gist.— An  eight  ounce  mixture,  costs  six -pence,  and  brings  half  a  dollar 
— See  our  article  on  Medical  Per-centage. — Editor.] 

By  a  combination  of  the  advantages  of  the  calomel  and  Tartar  Emetic  treat- 
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ment  the  simplest  and  shortest  case  of  Rheumatism  may  be  converted  into  one 
of  inexplicable  complexity  and  interminable  continuance.  A  dose  of  calo- 
mel at  night  will  sufficiently  derange  the  blood,  to  prevent  any  useful  sleep, 
oven  though  opium  be  combined  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some 
artificially.  A  few  doses  of  Tartar  Emetic  during  the  day,  will  so  far  de- 
compose the  blood,  as  that  neither  pleasant  sensation  nor  appetite  can  by 
possibility  affect  the  patient.  He  is  therefore  entirely  at  your  mercy,— 
just  where  he  ought  to  be,  or  at  least  where  you  wish  him  to  be.  Indeed, 
whether  you  or  he  desire  it  or  not,  there  he  is,  and  there  we  leave  him  ! 
We  proceed  with  you. 

You,  doubtless,  have  frequently  experienced  the  salutary  relief  of  a 
potent  sudorific,  when,  in  the  course  of  your  medical  incursions  on  your 
patients,  you  have  been  requested  to  state  the  nature  of  some  disease,  of 
which,  you  were  entirely  ignorant,  and  to  explain  what  you  were  aiming  to 
accomplish — Ah !  miserime  corde  tuo ! — in  order  that  they  might  have 
something  to  say  to  their  friends,  who  were  all,  not  only  anxious,  but 
anxiety  itself,  to  know  the  probable  fate  of  the  patient.  We  give  you  an 
excellent  specimen  of  a  learned  and  scientific  mode  of  treating  such  a  case. 
We  have  learned  much  from  it  ourselves,  and  hope  you  will  learn  some- 
thing : — ■ 

A  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  friend, 
who  was  under  u  medical  treatment,"  inquired  anxiously  of  the  attending 
physician  what  was  her  friend's  complaint  ?  The  learned  Esculapian  re- 
plied with  admirable  technical  tact — u  Oh  !  she  has — hem,  hah — hydrotho- 
rax^  and  probably  hydrops  pericardii^  The  lady  unconscious  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  great  long  words,  gently  inquired  what  it  arose  from  ?  u  I  be- 
lieve," said  he,  making  an  excellent  deep,  long  hem,  u  she  has  had  an  attack 
of  pleuritis,  or  pericarditis. "  The  lady  now  began  to  perspire,  but  with  that 
perseverance  which  characterizes  a  benevolent  woman,  she  ventured  another 
approach  to  the  medical  luminary  for  a  ray  of  light,  and  inquired  what  might 
be  the  cause  of  her  ailment  ?  The  resources  of  our  medical  brother  were 
beginning  to  fail,  and  perspiration  in  him  was  beginning  to  appear  ;  when 
he  recovered  from  his  quandary,  and  replied  with  an  admirably  important 
deep  guttural  exclamation,  vulgarly  called  a  grunt — u  Why — ee — a — a 
General  Anasarca."  As  the  patient  had  been  suspected  of  being  enceinte, 
the  announcement  of  so  distinguished  a  supposed  military  gentleman,  being 
the  cause  of  the  ailment,  was  almost  enough  to  throw  our  friend  into  hysterics. 
She,  however,  with  her  handkerchief  in  hand,  ready  to  be  applied  to  her 
face  in  case  of  necessity,  meekly  inquired  what  the  probable  result  might 
be,  when  she  received  the  consoling  information,  that  probably  the  patient 
might  become  anemious !     The  lady  was  silenced. 
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[The  Editor  takes  the  liberty  to  explain,  that  hydrothorax  means 
dropsy  of  the  chest.  Hydrops  pericardii  means  dropsy  of  the  heart.  That 
pkuritis  means  inflammation  of  the  covering  of  the  lungs.  Pericarditis, 
inflammation  of  the  covering  of  the  heart.  That  general  anasarca  means 
common  dropsy,  and  anemious  signifies  want  of  blood.  He  deems  these 
explanations  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and  the  character  of  the 
journal.] 

We  shall  now  treat  of  the  valuable  properties  of  Tartar  Emetic,  incases 
of  lung  disease.  We  are  at  present  attending  a  lady  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption,  who  might  have  sunk  to  her  grave  very  comfortably,  without 
requiring  our  aid,  but  for  the  administration  of  Tartar  Emetic  by  some  pre- 
vious physician,  who  positively  assured  her,  that  two  or  three  vomits  with 
it  would  certainly  cure  her.  She  declined  that  mode  of  cure  for  a  long 
time,  but  at  last,  overpersuaded,  she  took  one,  which  caused  a  vessel  to 
burst  in  her  lungs,  and  made  us  a  very  interesting  case  ;  for  the  lady  dis- 
missed the  Emetic  doctor  and  sent  for  ourselves.  Of  course  we  are  obliged 
to  both  doctor  and  patient,  as  we  obtain  a  few  fees,  at  this  time  very  ac- 
ceptable, acquire  some  valuable  information — hen  mihi ! — and  the  means 
of  filling  up  our  article  !  None,  without  trying,  can  conceive  the  difficulty 
that  is  experienced  in  u  getting  up?'  an  article  like  this.  Were  it  not  for 
the  ignorance  and  error  of  our  beloved  brethren,  we  should  not  have  any- 
thing to  write  about.  As  Touchstone  says  to  Audrey,  u  Praised  be  the 
stars  for  ignorance  !" 

In  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  Tartar  Emetic  is  a  specific — that  is,  it 
exactly  suits  the  case.  In  this  disease,  the  substance  of  the  lungs  through 
which  the  blood  has  to  pass,  is  disorganized,  so  that  it  cannot  admit  the 
blood  through  without  much  pain,  or  cannot  admit  it  at  all  In  the  exer- 
cise of  sound  medical  logic,  Tartar  Erne  tic  is  required  to  disorganize  the 
blood,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  condition  of  the  blood  to  that  of  the 
solids.  It  has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  celebrated  Louis,  that 
fewer  patients  are  killed  by  this  mode  of  treatment  than  by  being  bled  to 
death,  and  many  of  our  ablest  physicians  are  not  only  convinced  of  this 
truth,  but  converted  to  it.  Before  the  discovery  and  announcement  of  this 
pathological  myth,  it  would  have  been  considered  a  murderous  proceeding, 
to  give  half-drachm  doses  of  Tartar  Emetic  to  persons  with  any  sort  of 
lungs  or  stomachs  !  However,  now,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  unpardonable, 
if  we  let  any  die  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  since  they  can  be  killed  so 
much  more  speedily  and  easily  by  Tartar  Emetic. 

But  we  recollect  that  this  is  entitled  a  diaphoretic  for  the  profession,  and 
as  we  desire  their  recovery,  not  their  demise,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
tinue the  diaphoresis  beyond  its  therapeutic  effect.     We  are  convinced  that 
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sweating  may  be  kept  up  too  long  and  profusely,  and  we  propose  to  allow 
a  considerable  interval  between  the  doses.  We  are  of  an  observing  habit 
ourselves,  and  should  prefer  now  to  take  time  for  observation,  and  report 
in  our  next  the  ameliorations  discernible  in  our  patients.  We  beg  the  new 
coroner  will  not  be  more  severe  than  his  predecessor  upon  us,  should  any 
deaths  occur  from  our  u  treatment." 


Art.   XL VI.—  Falling  of  the    Womb. 

If  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  the  first  article  in  this  number,  in  convey- 
ing to  our  readers,  an  idea  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  errors  of  the 
early  education  of  our  countrywomen,  in  producing  that  loss  of  nervous 
energy  and  bodily  strength  so  common  amongst  them  even  before  mar- 
riage, they  will  be  prepared  in  some  degree  to  understand  the  influence  of 
the  same  causes  in  producing  prolapsus,  or  falling  directly  downward  of  the 
womb  after  marriage,  when  domestic  cares,  childbirth,  and  the  universal 
ignorance  of  nurses  and  domestic  mismanagement,  add  so  largely  to  the 
chances  of  acquiring  this  dreadful  and  almost  national  disease.  We  sin- 
cerely believe,  that  one-quarter  of  the  married  women  in  this  city  are 
more  or  less  its  victims,  and  that  one-eighth  part,  are  constantly  subjected 
to  medical  treatment  for  other  complaints  mistaken  for  prolapsus,  by  some 
of  the  wretchedly  educated  practitioners  of  the  day. 

The  excellent  and  learned  Dr.  Meigs  of  Philadelphia  remarks,  "  Hun- 
dreds of  poor  creatures  are  bled  and  cupped,  mercurialized,  blistered,  and 
an timoniated,  under  a  false  accusation  of  hepatitis  [liver  complaint]  or 
nephritis  [inflammation  of  the  kidneys]  who  have  really  committed  the 
small  and  venial  fault  of  letting  the  uterus  fall  down  a  meager  half-inch 
perhaps."  Here  speaks  one  of  the  most  accomplished  physicians  in  our 
country  ;  and  as  we  have  already  expressed  ourselves  fully  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  another  place,  and  have  made  no  secret  in  this  journal  of  our  views 
on  medical  education,  we  shall  not  apologize  to  those  of  our  thin-skinned 
brethren,  who  may  be  living  in  glass  houses,  but  proceed  to  instruct  our 
readers,  and  save  them  if  possible  from  the  distressing  results  of  such  ig- 
norance. 

The  womb  is  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  body,  called  by  anato- 
mists from  the  similarity  of  its  bones,  the  pelvis,  meaning  a  basin.  It 
is  suspended  in  the  middle,  between  the  bladder  in  front,  and  the  lower 
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bowel  or  rectum  as  it  is  called,  behind.  If  we  compress  a  small  pear*  of 
two  ounces  in  weight,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  or  about 
the  length  of  the  little  finger,  to  one-half  the  natural  roundness  of 
that  fruit,  and  suppose  a  small  oblong  opening  where  the  stalk  was,  con- 
nected with  the  cavity  where  the  seeds  lie,  it  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  virgin  uterus.  Its  regularity  of  form  and  size, 
are  much  altered  by  pregnancy.  From  its  increased  weight,  and  the 
stretching  of  that  loose  tissue,  and  those  ligaments  we  shall  hereafter  de- 
scribe, mothers  are  more  liable  by  far  to  prolapsus  and  its  other  displace- 
ments, than  those  who  have  led  a  life  of  continence  or  have  never  borne 
children. 

We  shall  now  describe  its  connections  with,  and  relations  to,  the  bladder 
and  rectum.  Imagine  the  uterus  suspended  nearly  vertically  with  its  low- 
er end  or  opening,  looking  rather  backward,  in  the  middle  of  a  pint-bowl, 
four  inches  across  at  the  rim.  This  bowl  represents  the  size  and  cavity 
of  the  pelvis ;  let  the  womb  be  supported  from  four  to  four  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  bottom,  with  the  natural  passage  called  the  vagina  leading 
to  and  inserted  all  around  its  neck,  which  projects  half  an  inch  into  this 
passage  :  this  will  give  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  these  two  parts.  Con- 
tinue this  comparison,  by  supposing  the  bladder  and  its  passage  directly  in 
front  of,  and  occupying  the  space  between  the  rim  of  the  bowl  and  the 
uterus  and  vagina,  and  connected  with  both  by  very  loose  and  elastic  cel- 
lular tissue.  Both  the  bladder  and  uterus  being  liable  to  great  distension, 
increasing  their  dimensions  to  the  size  of  the  largest  child's  head  for  the 
bladder,  and  that  of  the  child  itself  for  the  uterus,  require  this  loose  con- 
nection to  allow  them  space  to  expand :  both,  when  not  occupied,  lie  below 
the  rim  of  the  pelvis,  but  both  rise  high  above  it  in  the  abdomen,  when 
distended  with  their  contents. 

Directly  behind  the  womb,  and  also  between  it  and  the  rim  of  the  pel- 
vis where  it  joins  the  back-bone,  runs  down  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel  to 
its  appropriate  opening  :  this  is  also  connected  to  the  back  part  of  the 
womb  and  vagina,  by  the  same  loose  tissue  above  described,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  viz  :  to  permit  the  uterus  to  rise  when  distended,  because 
then  there  is  no  longer  room  enough  for  it  in  the  pelvis. 

The  reader  will  now  please  to  go  over  all  this  a  second  time,  and  it  will 
then  be  apparent  from  a  moment's  reflection,  what  great  influence  the 
womb  must  exert  upon  the  bladder  and  bowel  when  it  is  prolapsed  or  en- 
larged, and  how  the  bladder  when  much  distended,  must  affect  it  in  its 

*  The  analogy  is  no  less  true  than  beautiful,  that  the  pear,  apple,  and  indeed  all 
fruits,  are  themselves  actually  the  wombs  of  the  trees  :  the  seeds  being  the  germs 
of  the  future  plants. 
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turn.  The  effects,  are  indeed  very  great,  not  only  by  the  mechanical 
pressure,  but  by  their  great  sympathetic  actions  upon  each  other.  We 
shall  not  mention  these  here,  but  let  them  appear  in  their  natural  order,  as 
symptoms  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  prolapsus  and  enlargement, 
if  any,  of  the  uterus  ;  enlargement  is  almost  invariably  but  not  always 
combined  with  prolapsus  :  the  increased  weight  of  the  womb  causing  it  to 
fall  down  into  the  weakened  vagina  :  the  various  enlargements,  including 
cancers,  will  form  the  subject  of  another  article. 

We  shall  also  confine  our  remarks  in  this,  chiefly  to  falling  of  the 
uterus,  merely  alluding  to  the  fact  that  it  is  liable  to  various  other  dis- 
placements. Those,  with  their  accompanying  symptoms,  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  third  article  in  a  future  number.  We  have  said  nothing  of 
the  four  ligaments  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  womb,  because  it 
is  their  office  to  control  these  other  displacements,  viz  :  sidewise,  and  turning 
over  backward :  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  prolapsus.  Nor  have  we 
spoken  of  the  ovaria  or  egg-beds  and  their  ducts,  nor  their  connection  with 
the  monthly  periods  ;  because  they  could  not  profitably  be  the  subject  of 
popular  instruction,  their  diseases  in  their  early  stages  being  very  obscure 
to  physicians  themselves.  Their  interesting  and  extraordinary  physiolo- 
gical functions  as  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  embryo  being,  could 
not  well  be  introduced  in  a  popular  journal.  We  have  considered  that  sub- 
ject in  our  work  on  "  Woman  and  her  Diseases."  Indeed,  the  necessary 
extent  of  these  physiological  subjects,  precludes  the  possibility  of  inserting 
them  in  this  stage  of  our  expensive  and  as  yet  unaided  undertaking.  We 
hope  when  our  efforts  shall  be  fully  understood  by  the  people,  to  show  the 
full  extent  and  elevating  influence  of  so  noble  a  subject  as  the  anatomy  and 
laws  of  this  greatest  effort  of  nature — this  masterpiece  of  the  Creator, 
where  he  has  chosen  to  create  an  immortal  being  in  his  own  image. 

But  we  must  now  speak  of  another  disease,  because  it  is  the  almost  in- 
variable precedent,  and  in  almost  every  case  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
prolapsus.  This  is  called  leucorrhea,  from  two  Greek  words,  leucos 
white,  and  reo  to  flow.  It  is  a  discharge  of  white,  albuminous  mat- 
ter, more  or  less  abundant,  from  the  whole  passage  leading  to  the  uterus, 
and  in  bad  cases  from  the  uterus  itself :  when  long  continued,  and  in  a  very 
debilitated  person,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of,  and  sometimes  passes  into, 
actual  pus  or  matter.  This  disease  is  very  important  to  be  understood, 
because  as  it  is  the  first  perceptible  symptom  to  the  patient,  she  invariably 
believes  it  to  be  the  only  actual  cause  of  her  complaint  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  her  inability  to  reason  on  a  subject  of  which  she  knows  nothing, 
she  importunes  her  physician  who  is  too  often  in  the  same  predicament,  for 
some  medicine  to  give  strength  to  the  diseased  part,  and  to  "  stop  the  dis- 
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charge;"  this,  in  her  opinion,  is  all  that  is  required;  and  she  goes  the 
rounds  of  ignorant  pretenders  and  old  women,  until  compelled  by  her 
growing  infirmity  to  seek  reliable  advice.  The  disease  can  only  be  treated 
by  general  attention  to  health,  and  local  surgical  and  mechanical  applica- 
tions ;  but  her  morbid  and  fastidious  delicacy  forbids  her  application  to  a 
competent  surgeon,  until  she  is  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  cure. 

The  errors  of  fashionable  and  indolent  life,  or  exhaustion  from  confine- 
ment to  the  needle,  or  any  monotonous  employment,  close  air  and  ill-chosen 
watery  food,  such  as  tea  and  slops,  pies,  cakes,  &c,  to  the  exclusion  of 
meat  and  wholesome  bread,  the  constant  and  disgusting  use  of  the  rocking 
chair,  that  enemy  to  all  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  body  and  mind,  with 
overexcitement  of  the  emotions  and  passions,  these  are  the  causes  of  leu- 
corrhea,  and  these  must  be  amended,  or  it  cannot  be  permanently  cured, 
even  by  the  best  efforts  of  science. 

We  have  explained  in  our  first  paper  on  the  education  of  women,  the 
reasons  why  these  parts  become  the  center  of  unhealthful  actions,  some- 
times leading  to  the  most  shocking  practices,  which  continue  the  leucorrhea 
till  the  constitution  is  worn  out,  and  idiocy  or  death  closes  the  scene.  We 
have  lost  two  patients  from  such  causes,  in  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum, 
under  the  care  of  the  late  excellent  and  beloved  Dr.  James  M'Donald  ; 
both  were  hopeless  idiots,  and  placed  there  because  there  was  no  hope  of 
cure  ;  they  died  suddenly  from  disease  of  the  brain,  brought  on  by  this 
dreadful  vice — a  very  frequent  cause  of  leucorrhea. 

The  discharge  constituting  leucorrhea,  is  of  course  produced  from  the 
blood,  by  the  myriads  of  minute  blood-vessels  lining  the  vagina  and  uterus  ; 
and  as  it  is  often  extremely  abundant,  it  must  and  does  greatly  debilitate 
the  system,  and  impoverish  the  blood.  It  is  always  the  consequence  of 
congestion  or  clogging  of  those  minute  vessels,  and  when  of  long  contin- 
uance, or  as  surgeons  call  it,  u  chronic  J  ">  the  system  of  treatment  must 
not  be  debilitating,  such  as  the  use  of  the  lancet,  leeching,  or  purga- 
tion,because  that  would  still  further  debilitate  the  bloodvessels  of  the  part,  and 
likewise  those  of  the  body,  making  the  blood  more  watery,  and  enfeebling 
the  action  ofthe  heart,  causing  hysterics  and  other  nervous  symptoms. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate  the  natural  order  of  our  subject ;  we  have 
still  to  speak  of  two  other  great  causes  of  prolapsus  uteri,  that  operate  with 
leucorrhea.  We  have  to  show  how  the  same  debilitating  causes  that  produce 
the  leucorrhea,  weaken  the  power  of  contraction  of  the  supporting  muscles 
that  encircle  the  abdomen  and  hold  up  the  intestines,  thus  allowing  them 
to  fall  upon  the  womb,  and  upon  the  great  elevator  muscle  that  supports 
the  lower  bowel  and  the  vagina,  and  closes  the  lower  opening  of  the 
pelvis,  causing  it  to  resemble  a  bowl.     When  this  also  is  relaxed,  the 
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womb  finding  no  support,  slips  down,  and  bends  all  the  vessels  that  pass  to 
its  neck  from  the  vagina,  and  stretches  those  that  go  to  its  upper  part, 
stopping  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  by  its  own  mechanical  presence 
low  down  in  the  vagina,  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  causes  increased  irrita- 
tion and  distress.  All  those  distressing  feelings  of  weariness  in  tne  back 
and  limbs,  and  that  miserable  dragging  sensation,  pain  in  the  back,  vertigo 
in  the  head,  and  often  nausea,  are  likewise  produced  by  the  dragging 
and  pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  the  part  which  ramify  and  interlace,  in  a 
wonderful  manner.     Let  this  suffice  for  the  symptoms. 

The  abdomen  is  composed  of  skin,  membranes,  muscles,  and  their 
tendons  ;  they  form  its  walls,  and  are  attached  all  round  the  upper  rim  of 
the  pelvis,  encircling  the  body  completely  ;  their  upper  attachment  is  to 
the  ribs  ;  they  are  there  interlaced  with  the  muscles  of  the  chest  or  thorax, 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  called.  The  stomach,  intestines,  liver, 
and  spleen,  are  held  in  position  by  appropriate  ligaments,  which  sustain 
them  in  their  places,  being  attached  chiefly  to  the  backbone  ;  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen,  when  in  healthful  action,  greatly  aid  these  ligaments  in 
their  office,  and  prevent  the  intestines  from  falling  upon  the  womb. 

We  shall  now  point  out  how  dress  and  bad  diet  aid  in  the  production  of 
prolapsus.  We  have  the  power  to  contract  these  abdominal  muscles,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  so  as  to  support  the  body  and  fix  it  for 
action  when  we  lift  or  strike,  &c.  Now,  remember,  these  muscles,  and  all 
others  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  arteries  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  have 
their  own  constant  inherent  contractility,  without  our  will  ;  this  is  their 
organic  strength,  or  life -force,  as  physiologists  call  it.  This  power  is  pro- 
duced by  food,  air,  and  exercise  ;  there  must  be  plenty  of  all  these  essen- 
tials, or  this  force  cannot  exist  in  that  degree  that  constitutes  health  or 
strength.  Suppose  the  abdominal  muscles  become  weak  in  consequence  of 
a  deficiency  of  these  requisites,  will  they  not  be  pendulous,  and  suffer  the 
intestines  to  fall  ?  They  will,  as  well  as  the  internal  ligaments  that  tie 
them  to  the  backbone,  become  weak  and  flabby,  losing  their  life-force. 
This  state  of  debility  is  generally  accompanied  with  constipation  of  the 
bowels  ;  and  the  necessary  natural  efforts  to  dislodge  their  contents,  cause 
the  abdominal  muscles  to  force  the  distended  bowels  still  further  downward, 
upon  the  debilitated  vagina. 

But  now  suppose,  in  addition  to  a  great  weight  of  skirts  hanging  around 

the  hips,  and  constantly  fatiguing  these  abdominal  muscles,  which  have  all 

the  while  to  do  their  best  to  steady  the  body,  and  hold  up. the  great  weight 

of  the  skirts  ;  suppose,  we  say,  the  chest,  containing  the  heart  and  lungs, 

the   very   engines   that  are  to  convey  to  these   muscles   their  life-force 

or  organic  strength,  be  also  crippled  with  a  tight  dress   (we  are  not  now 
vol.  ir. — no.  ii.  21 
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talking  of  corsets,  for  the  tight  dress  is  quite  as  bad) ,  so  that  the  lungs 
cannot  receive  more  than  half  their  natural  amount  of  air  ;  what  then  shall 
give  the  life-force  to  the  muscles  ?  Let  us  see  how  her  good,  kind,  and 
abused  mother,  nature,  tries  to  save  her  willful  and  ignorant  child. 

The  Diaphragm  is  an  immensely  powerful  concave  muscle,  glistening 
with  its  silvery  tendons,  and  interlaced  with  red  muscular  fibers,  that  give 
it  much  the  appearance  of  some  novel  and  ornamental  plated  fruit  basket ; 
it  completely  divides  the  cavities  of  the  body  into  two  parts,  the  chest  and 
abdomen ;  being  attached  all  around  the  lower  border  of  the  ribs,  as  far  as 
the  backbone.  This  division  is  as  complete  as  the  ceiling  between  an  up- 
per and  lower  room;  the  gullet  or  esophagus  to  convey  food  to  the 
stomach,  and  two  large  bloodvessels  only,  passing  through  it  by  means  of 
their  appropriate  openings  to  the  abdomen,  where  they  belong  ;  but  the 
sides  of  these  holes  are  completely  soldered,  as  it  were,  to  these  conduits — 
the  chest  and  abdomen  being,  as  the  reader  knows,  perfect  cavities,  utterly 
impervious  in  themselves  to  air  ;  the  lungs  and  stomach  alone  admit  air 
and  food  into  their  own  cavities.  The  chest  must  be  a  vacuum  to  allow 
breathing.  Now  the  act  of  breathing  is  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  ribs 
by  their  peculiar  muscles  on  their  outside,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
concave  diaphragm.  When  the  ribs  are  raised,  and  the  diaphragm  de- 
scends, its  concavity  decreases,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  becomes  larger, 
and  the  air  must  rush  into  the  lungs — this  is  breathing.  It  is  effected  solely 
by  the  muscles  of  the  ribs  and  the  diaphragm,  which  is  a  great  breath- 
ing muscle. 

Suppose  now,  the  ribs  are  closely  tied  down  with  a  belt,  and  a  dozen 
hooks  and  eyes,  and  cannot  consequently  be  raised  more  than  half  their 
intended  distance,  what  then  ?  Why,  the  diaphragm  must  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  space  in  the  chest  as  well  as  it  can,  or  the  woman  would 
actually  suffocate.  Indeed  she  often  does  partially  suffocate  or  faint,  par- 
ticularly after  dinner,  in  church,  or  at  the  concert  or  theater,  because  the 
stomach  being  occupied  with  food,  and  the  dress  or  corset  made  still  tighter 
to  hide  the  enlargement,  the  diaphragm  cannot  descend,  any  more  than  the 
ribs  can  rise  ;  and  what  is  still  more  unfortunate,  the  little  air  she  can  re- 
ceive into  the  lungs,  is  poisoned  by  carbonic  acid,  from  the  breath  of  the 
penned  up  multitude  and  the  burning  lights,  and  so  there  is  not  enough  air 
to  keep  the  blood  circulating — the  lungs  become  congested,  do  fresh  blood 
reaches  the  brain,  and  she  must  faint. 

The  third  cause  of  prolapsus — after  the  leucorrhea  and  the  weakening 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  may  be  found  in  the  debility  of  another  muscle  ; 
one  that  has  evidently  been  designed  by  nature  to  oppose  the  violent  action 
of  the  diaphragm.     The  diaphragm  is  at  the  top  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
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muscle  we  are  now  to  describe  is  at  the  bottom ;  both  are  concave ;  the 
diaphragm  having  its  concavity  downward,  whilst  the  great  Elevator 
of  the  lower  bowel  and  vagina,  already  slightly  referred  to,  the  very  floor 
of  the  body  as  we  may  call  it,  has  its  cavity  upward.  It  originates  from 
the  bone  all  round  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  and  converges  toward  and  em- 
braces with  its  fibers,  the  natural  openings  of  the  vagina  and  bowel.  The 
object  of  this  muscle,  is  as  we  have  said  to  support  the  vagina,  and  through 
it  the  womb  and  bladder,  and  the  lower  bowel,  against  the  weight  of  the  up- 
per bowels  when  their  ligaments  are  relaxed,  and  also  against  the  action  of 
the  diaphragm  when  it  is  hurried  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  space 
in  the  lungs. 

All  this  becomes  painfully  apparent,  when  a  woman,  with  prolapsus  uteri 
and  weakened  abdominal  and  elevator  muscles,  ascends  the  stairs,  lifts  any- 
thing, or  remains  a  long  time  standing,  particularly  if  she  wear  a  tight 
dress.  A  painful  pressing  down  of  all  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  occurs, 
because  this  last  great  muscle  cannot  support  them  against  the  hurried  action 
of  the  diaphragm  in  its  efforts  to  supply  breath,  or  resist  the  action  of  all 
the  abdominal  muscles  whilst  standing.  Exercise  is  often  less  fatiguing 
than  standing,  if  the  lungs  be  free,  for  then  the  muscles  are  all  temporarily 
invigorated  by  receiving  more  blood.  Indeed  exercise  if  continued,  would 
compel  the  consumption  of  more  food,  and  thus  cure  the  disease,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  mechanical  presence  of  the  womb  irritating  the  diseased  vagina, 
and  thus  often  producing  actual  inflammation  if  the  exercise  be  continued : 
the  remedy  for  this,  is  of  course  local  applications  and  mechanical  support ; 
nature  now  really  requires  aid. 

To  prove  all  this  reasoning  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  reader  at  once, 
would  we  are  aware  be  quite  impossible,  though  it  be  true  as  the  never- 
changing  fiat  of  nature.  She  has  been  accustomed  to  view  her  disease  either 
as  part  of  the  original  decree  "  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children," 
or  to  receive  the  maudlin  sympathy  of  some  time-serving  and  selfish  physi- 
cian, who  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  lose  his  patient,  particularly  if  wealthy. 

If  the  reader  has  read  our  first  article  in  this  number,  and  understood 
what  we  have  already  written  about  the  mode  in  which  leucorrhea  and  pro- 
lapsus are  produced,  she  will  not  suppose  for  one  moment  that  we  have  any 
faith  in  medicine  to  cure  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  though  no- 
thing more  profitable  to  the  pocket,  and  unprofitable  to  the  reputation  of  the 
physician,  than  such  an  attempt.  He  may  indeed,  and  in  most  cases  ought, 
to  give  some  preparation  of  iron  to  replace  what  has  been  lost  by  the  leu- 
corrhea, for  iron  is  as  surely  the  stimulus  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  a  natural 
ingredient  of  the  blood,  as  air  or  food  ;  nor  have  we  a  great  deal  more  reason 
to  suppose  we  could  exist  without  it.      Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  it 
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is  very  deficient  in  most  cases  of  leucorrhea.  Air  and  exercise,  food  and  iron, 
and  in  some  cases  local  astringent  applications,  are  the  remedies.  The 
bowels  are  to  be  regulated  by  diet  and  exercise — never  by  physic. 

Air,  food  and  iron,  are  easily  accessible;  but  how  is  the  exercise  to  be 
taken?  The  patient  in  general  will  tell  you,  walking  distresses  her;  and 
if  we  have  correctly  described  her  complaint,  she  very  well  understands 
why  it  should.  The  womb  requires  to  be  raised  at  least  three  inches,  in 
most  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  compel  the 
calling  of  a  physician,  before  it  ceases  to  become  a  mechanical  irritant  by 
being  where  it  has  no  business  to  be  ;  and  bending,  stretching  and  pressing 
upon  all  its  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  and  those  of  the  vagina,  as  we  have 
already  described. 

There  are  two  measures  in  popular  use  for  this  purpose;  the  "  Utero- 
Abdominal  Supporter,''  and  various  kinds  of  internal  Pessaries,  as  they  arc 
called. 

If  ever  there  was  a  humbug  of  the  most  ridiculous  character,  it  is  the 
most  popular  of  the  instruments  now  in  use.  We  speak  with  freedom 
on  this  subject,  as  we  were  the  original  inventor  of  the  first  instrument  ever 
devised  for  this  purpose,  and  as  the  profession  well  know,  have  devoted 
a  lifetime  to  this  branch  of  surgery.  We  published  the  first  essay  on  these 
instruments  with  a  plate,  sixteen  years  since,  in  the  United  States  Surgical 
Journal,  then  edited  in  this  city  by  Professor  Webster,  now  of  Geneva  Col- 
lege, in  this  State. 

But  we  have  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  our  own  instrument,  unless  in 
cases  of  extreme  prolapsus,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  ;  having  replaced 
it  by  means  of  another  so  extremely  beautiful  and  simple,  that  the  most 
fastidious  can  use  it  with  immediate  and  certain  relief,  and  what  is  most 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  both  of  patient  and  physician,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  latter.  We  shall  therefore,  give  an  article  on  the  mechanical 
support  of  the  uterus  and  abdomen,  in  our  next  number,  and  then  proceed 
with  its  other  diseases. 


Art.   XL VII. — My  First  Introduction  to  the  Gout. 

"  He  who  would  dance,  must  not  employ  the  cook  for  a  fiddler." 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  our  poor  miserable  frames  are  subject,  there 
is  none  that  extracts  so  little  of  the  sympathy  of  our  companions,  as  the  one 
the  name  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.     Immediately  upon 
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the  announcement  of  the  malady,  it  is  "  served  him  right" — "  high  living" 
— "  too  much  wine''1' — or,  perhaps,  to  vary  the  expression — u  too  much  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life" — indeed  it  is  hard  to  draw  even  from  our  dear- 
est friend,  u  I'm  sorry  for  you."  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  consolation  can 
be  had  from  any  quarter,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  even  at  death's  door, 
we  are  obliged  to  recognize  a  sneer  upon  the  countenance  of  every  one,  ex- 
cept our  dependants.  But,  why  is  it  so  ?  If  a  man  gets  the  colic  from  a 
gooseberry-pie,  and  "  a  dozen  of  fried,"  with  a  glass  or  two,  at  Florence's  ; 
or  from  the  numerous  delicacies  served  up  at  the  College  Hotel,  the  Astor 
or  the  Irving,  the  world  is  in  spasms.  Nothing  but  sympathy  and  tears— 
sometimes  even  from  the  eyes  of  his  doctor,  are  to  be  seen  on  every  cheek, 
and  the  house  is  besieged  with  sympathizing  friends  to  know  the  fate  of  the 
sufferer.  Anxiety,  with  her  fluctuating  wrinkles,  sits  upon  every  counte- 
nance, and  fear,  fickle  and  extravagant,  is  only  subdued  by  melancholy. 

But  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be,  so  long  as  casualties  of  this  description, 
"  dispensations  of  Providence,"  of  course  if  the  patient  be  rich  and  chari- 
table, not  else,  are  the  consequence  of  good  cheer.  Anybody,  however 
discreet,  may  have  the  colic,  but  the  gout  is  reserved  for  the  few,  and  hence 
may  be,  perhaps,  the  reason  for  ridicule  instead  of  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ers. But  whether  or  not,  I  must  call  in  my  wandering  thoughts,  and  confine 
them  to  the  incidents  that  presented  themselves  during  this,  my  first  attack. 
The  details,  however,  to  those  who  are  laboring  under  the  premonitory 
symptoms,  may  be  dull  and  uninteresting  ;  though  their  importance  to  the 
novitiate,  may  compensate  for  the  space  they  occupy.  Ignorance,  we  all 
know,  is  the  mother  of  many  calamities,  and  as  medical  science  is  an  intui- 
tive acquirement  with  most  people,  there  may  be  some  advantage  derived 
from  my  experience.  The  prophylactics*  of  the  profession,  with  the  reme- 
dies of  quacks,  and  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  cures  in  the  hands  of  the  kitchen 
cabinet,  must  have  their  run,  and  in  a  first  attack,  if  killing  is  not  the  result, 
nature  whispers  in  the  ear,  that  skill  may  sometimes  be  productive  of  com- 
fort. Consequently,  to  become  wise,  we  must  do  as  it  has  elsewhere  been 
done,  eat  the  fruit,  and  afterward  partake  of  the  advantages. 

It  was  then,  after  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms — the  confounded 
rheumatic  affections — the  insinuating  gripes,  which  I  sometimes  soothed 
with  brandy,  and  the  radiating  influence  of  the  weather,  that  I  was  brought 
to  bed  with  a  pair  of  the  prettiest  toes  ever  seen  upon  the  feet  of  man.  In 
stature,  they  were  not  above  the  ordinary  size,  but  unlike  most  of  the  med- 
ical and  many  other  publications  of  the  day,  they  were  red,  and  with  the 
owner,  required  no  puffing  to  convince  him  of  their  excruciating  value. 

Measures  taken  to  prevent  disease,  &c. 
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Indeed,  as  Power  said  of  the  little  Macshanes,  they  were  darlings,  and  I 
was  pleased  they  were  in  a  position  to  be  seen.  The  Doctor,  who  was  pretty 
well  read  on  the  subject,  and  I  believe  had  all  the  skill  that  was  necessary 
to  the  case,  thought  they  sat  better,  and  no  doubt  felt  better  than  in  the 
stomach.  But  without  dwelling  upon  the  personal  attractions  of  an  off- 
spring, that  like  Cornelia's  Jewels,  required  delicate  nursing,  I  was  dosed 
with  the  usual  narcotics — my  mantle  stocked,  as  they  say  in  Pearl-street, 
with  laudanum,  camphor,  and  other  soothing  appliances  ;  and  after  sundry 
mysterious  and  emphatic  directions  to  the  attendants,  was  left,  as  Webster 
said  to  Ingersoll,  "to  my  own  reflections."  It  was,  however,  not  long; 
or,  at  least,  it  appeared  to  me  but  a  very  short  time,  when  my  door  opened, 
and  presented  the  Doctor  on  tip -toes,  with  one  of  those  meaningly  lugubri- 
ous faces,  so  peculiar  to  the  medical  profession,  his  left  hand  raised  in  token 
of  silence,  and  lips  pouched  beyond  the  olfactory  guard  so  prominently  sta- 
tioned to  watch  what  goes  into  the  mouthy  and  cried  uhush.nJ — with  a 
considerable  die  at  the  end — "Don't  say  a  word  until  the  procession  has 
passed ! ' ' 

With  this  admonition,  and  being  aware  that  the  slightest  movement  would 
disturb  the  dear  little  rubies  at  the  lower  extremities,  I  resolved  to  abide  the 
directions,  and  leave  to  the  pregnant  future,  the  weal  or  woe  of  my  condi- 
tion. The  music  at  this  time  presenting  some  emphatic  notes  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  considerable  bustle  took  place  in  preparing  the  position  in  which  I 
could  see  and  be  seen  to  advantage.  Being  also  located  on  the  fourth  story 
of  my  hotel,  the  street,  or  at  least  I  thought  so,  was  raised  to  the  level  of 
my  window,  and  after  removing  every  incumbrance — the  Doctor  with  a 
large  fly  brush,  and  a  bowl  of  laudanum  and  camphor,  seated  at  my  side, 
the  Grand-Marshal  made  his  appearance.  His  movements,  which  were 
rather  dignified  than  graceful — a  little  on  the  turtle  order — interfered  with 
the  arrangements  intended  for  the  Orator,  and  of  course  the  confusion  inci- 
dental to  such  misunderstanding  was  the  consequence.  But  order  being 
again  restored,  he  took  the  stand,  and  in  an  elegant  introduction  made 
known  the  object  of  the  procession,  and  the  honor  that  had  been  conferred 
in  placing  him  at  the  head. 

After  the  preliminary  apology  for  want  of  experience  or  tact  in  addressing 
a  gentleman  of  my  pretensions,  he  said  he  "  was  deputed  by  his  tribe  to  con- 
gratulate me  upon  the  debut  I  was  about  to  make  into  good  society.  No 
plebeian  ever  had  the  gout,  unless  he  gained  it  by  inheritance,  and  as  that 
mode  of  procuring  it  was  but  perpetuating  ancestral  follies,  no  honor  could 
be  conferred  upon  the  incumbent.  It  was  but  a  fulfillment  of  the  Scriptur- 
al injunction.,  and  must  be  visited  upon  a  number  of  generations  before  the 
honor  could  be  attained.     But  with  me,  it  was  another  affair,  and  must  be 
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regarded  as  an  event  in  which  my  name  would  descend  to  my  latest  pos- 
terity. Napoleon,  he  said,  was  the  father  of  his  own  greatness,  and  your 
descendants  must  date  their  consequence  from  the  century  in  which  you 
nourished.  Then,  after  describing  the  causes  of  gout,  and  the  erroneous 
opinions  that  exist  on  the  subject,  he  said  the  best  recipe  for  obtaining  it, 
was  to  feast  freely  upon  strong  meats,  highly  seasoned,  with  any  kind  of 
drink,  and  abstain  from  exercise  to  carry  it  off.  The  remedy,  consequent- 
ly " — he  was  about  to  say,  when  the  doctor  at  the  top  of  his  voice  said, 
u  The  gout,  like  all  other  diseases,  was  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
symptoms,  and  it  was  only  old  women  and  quacks  that  talked  of  remedies." 

This  interruption  so  disconcerted  the  speaker,  that  he  was  about  to  re- 
tire in  disgust ;  but  being  hydropathically  instructed,  and  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  defeat,  he  referred  to  Liebig,  Pereira  and  others,  for  the  analysis  of 
animal  flesh,  ard  said,  upon  their  authority,  that  a  laborer  on  the  turnpike 
might  take  nine  ounces  of  carbon  per  day  without  injury,  because  he  had 
exercise  to  carry  it  off ;  but  let  your  sedentary  recluse  indulge  to  the  same 
extent,  some  general  remedy  will  be  required  to  extrude  it  from  the  sys- 
tem. The  symptom  theory,  however,  was  the  creed  of  the  Homeopath, 
and  while  the  doctrine  was  preached,  as  the  sailors  say,  to  the  Marines, 
colchicum,  with  other  general  remedies,  was  administered  to  the  patient. 
In  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  he  was  happy  to  observe  a  discussion  in 
relation  to  lemon -juice  in  rheumatism,  and  although  Dr.  Golding  Bird 
' '  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  we  should  treat  disease  accord- 
ing to  its  essential  character,  rather  than  in  reference  to  its  name,"  he  re- 
commends cream  of  tartar,  citrate  of  potash,  lemon-juice,  and  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  value  of  doctors'  theories,  carbonate  of  soda !  !  But 
these  were  questions  for  theorists  and  practitioners,  and  of  course  not  to  be 
discussed  at  the  head  of  a  procession  designed  to  illustrate  the  etiology* 
of  the  disease.  If  he  had  not  been  interrupted,  the  cure  he  intended  to  re- 
commend was  a  proper  mixture  of  lemon-juice,  sugar,  brandy,  and  West 
India  rumr  with  a  few  drops  of  gin  to  give  it  a  flavor ! 

With  this  declaration,  he  made  his  bow,  and  resumed  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  ;  but  being  supported  by  an  innumerable  swarm  of 
snappers  and  terrapins ,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gnashing  of  teeth  with  a 
slight  disposition  to  get  at  my  toes.  The  doctor's  brush,  however,  which 
was  pretty  well  saturated  with  the  contents  of  the  bowl,  kept  them  in  order, 
and  immediately  upon  their  heels,  an  innumerable  number  of  tureens,  con- 
taining each  a  sample  of  the  various  soups  I  had  devoured,  beautifully  ar- 
ranged, moved  in  the  procession. 

*  The  science  of  the  causes  of  disease. 
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Following  were  the  fishes,  not  exactly  floating  in  their  watery  element, 
but  luxuriating  in  their  various  sauces,  surrounded  with  that  classic  bivalve 
the  oyster,  and  sauce  Madeira,  exceedingly  merry,  and  passing  many  com- 
pliments on  its  exhilarating  qualities.  But  the  eels,  a  la  Tartar,  looked 
savage,  and  like  certain  politicians  of  the  day,  meant  more  than  they  said. 
The  next  display  was  the  various  preparations  of  beef.  But  as  Boling- 
broke  said  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  this  part  of  the  procession  was  "  a 
little  too  beefy  ;"  we  will  therefore  pass  it  without  remark. 

The  roast  pig,  however,  was  another  affair.  It  was  none  of  your  shoats 
stuffed  with  guilty  garlic,  but  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  u  a  dear  little  pig — a 
youngling  that  was  scarcely  a  month  old,  well  watched  in  the  cooking, — 
crisp,  not  over-roasted  in  the  crackling,  as  it  is  well  called, — the.very  teeth 
were  invited  to  a  share  of  the  pleasure  in  overcoming  the  coy,  brittle  re- 
sistance, with  the  adhesive  oleaginous — oh  !  call  it  not  fat — but  an  indefin- 
able sweetness — the  tender  blossoming  of  fat — fat  cropped  in  the  bud — tak- 
en in  the  shoot — in  the  first  innocence — the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the 
child  pig's  yet  pure  food.  The  lean  !— no,  not  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal 
manna — or  rather  the  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so  blended,  and  so 
running  into  each  other,  that  both  together  made  but  one  ambrosian  result, 
that  would  make  a  monk  forget  his  beads."  This,  catching  the  eye,  was  a 
delicious  morsel — enough  to  make  a  Mussulman  forswear  his  religion,  or 
call  back  Father  Bramoy  from  his  sainted  sepulcher  : — 

"  Back  to  the  world  he'd  turn  his  weary  soul, 
To  taste  a  pig  so  roasted  on  the  coal :" 

indeed,  even  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,  it  was  an  irresistible  display,  and  al- 
though the  opiates  had  lulled  the  energies  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  flow  of 
healthy  saliva  filled  the  mouth  to  lubricate  the  teeth,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  business  of  mastication.  But  it  was  but  a  dying  effort — a  last  struggle 
— an  organic  movement — exhibiting  the  ruling  passion,  strong  in  death. 
Next  in  order,  followed  the  game,  and  the  various  descriptions  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  But  the  mutton,  when  contrasted  with  the  pig,  looked 
rather  sheepish.  The  venison,  however,  restored  imagination,  which  was 
not  lessened  by  the  luscious  appearance  of  the  bear ;  nor  could  even  the 
eyes  of  an  epicure  be  closed,  without  a  favorable  recognition  of  the  smaller 
animals  of  the  forest.  The  turkey,  the  king  of  the  barn-yard,  the  solace 
of  the  rich  and  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  was  next  an  object  of  admiration, 
and  absolutely  without  a  parallel.  Here  he  strutted  at  the  head  of  his 
numerous  concubines,  in  all  his  glory,  who  seemed  to  "  love,  honor,  and 
obey,"  without  any  of  the  rival  jealousies  existing,  in  many  of  our  conjugal 
leagues.      But  without  instituting  invidious  comparisons,  or  indulging:  w 
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philosophical  discussions,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  whether  regarded 
in  the  cabin  of  the  poor,  or  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich — whether  roasted  on  a 
strino-,  on  a  spit,  or  in  a  bake-oven,  this  bird  gives  more  consolation  than 
any  of  the  feathered  tribe.  In  the  settlement  of  family  broils,  who  has  not 
witnessed  his  influence — or,  at  the  social  board  of  the  farmer — the  patri- 
arch surrounded  by  his  numerous  progeny,  recounting,  if  you  please,  his 
youthful  exploits — the  mother  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  a  patient  listener  to 
the  oft  told  tale,  but  with  eyes  upturned  in  gratitude  to  God,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  again  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  her  offspring.  To  the 
countryman,  such  scenes  are  familiar,  and  to  the  citizen,  few  will  recollect 
the  social  harmony  of  a  family  dinner,  without  gratitude  for  the  cheering 
influence  of  the  turkey. 

The  goose  was  also  an  object  of  admiration  ;  but  although  considered 
among  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  it  is  nothing  but  a  goose — u  a  little  too 
small,"  as  the  Irishman  says,  "  for  one,  and  hardly  enough  for  two.n 
But  Stark  says,  she  produces  more  vigor  to  the  body  and  mind  than  the 
turkey  ;  and  Johnson  thought  he  wrote  better,  after  feasting  upon  a  well- 
cooked  goose.  Shakspeare,  however,  did  not  so  much  believe  in  the  nu- 
tritive quality  of  the  goose,  as  he  did  in  her  restless  jabbering  disposition  ; 
and  in  reference  to  her  musical  taste,  he  says — 

"  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended  ; 
But  if  the  nightingale  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling'' 

Sh^d  be  thought  no  better  a  musician  than  the  wren,  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this  illustrious  authority,  our  private  opinion  is,  she's  a  delicate  dish 
when  young, — and  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  cook,  is  worthy  the  wisest 
appreciation  of  the  epicure.* 

But  without  disparaging  the  excellence  of  any  of  God's  good  gifts,  the 
canvas-back  duck,  in  my  opinion,  stands  unrivaled,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  others  seemed  to  appreciate  the  taste  that  controlled  my  preference  ; 
even  the  doctor,  who  might  have  been  influenced  by  an  implacable  hatred 
to  quacks,  of  whom  he  was  continually  talking,  was  more  than  delighted 
with  her  appearance.  He  believed,  if  Lucullus  had  known  of  her  exist- 
ence, the  discovery  of  this  Continent  would  not  have  been  left  for  Colum- 
bus. Indeed  he  thought  that  Providence  designed  this  bird  especially  for 
the  food  of  the  Presidents  of  this  republic,  and  in  argument  completely 
established  the  fact.     He  said,   u  Their  proximity  to  the  capital,  the  many 

*The  bird  that  saved  the  Eternal  City,  should  ever  be  esteemed  a  classical  dish  by 
the  true  epicure. — Editor. 
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virtues  and  game  qualities  of  some  of  the  venerated  patriots  who  had  filled 
the  office — the  fact  that  one  of  them  had  been  rejuvcnized,  and  taken  to 
himself  a  young  and  beautiful  wife,  together  with  the  clear  foresight  with 
which  our  affairs  have  ever  been  managed,  must  be  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  canvas-back  upon  the  system,  and  that  the  peculiar  intentions  of 
Heaven  in  favor  of  our  republic,  may  be  dated  from  its  first  discovery." 

Next  came  the  pheasants,  the  woodcock,  the  reed-bird,  with  the  entire 
catalogue  of  tit  bits,  jellies,  wines,  desserts,  &c.  The  whole  forming  a 
magnificent  display  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  an  illustration  of 
what  it  costs  to  get  the  gout,  if  not  the  very  best  evidence,  why  "  poor 
devils  "  are  exempt  from  the  disorder. 

But  here  my  door  really  did  open,  and  immediately  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  doctor,  and  perhaps  in  answer  to  the  question  "  How  do  you  feel,"  1 
asked  whether  the  procession  had  passed  ?  "  What  procession  ?"  he  re- 
joined, with  a  benevolent  smile  upon  his  countenance.  "  Why,"  pettishly, 
I  exclaimed,  "  the  procession  you  have  just  seen  passing  my  window." 
aHa — ha — ha  !"  said  the  doctor,  turning  to  my  wife,  who  had  just  made 
her  appearance,  u  your  husband  has  seen  the  elephant;  he  is  better  after 
that  colchieum,  but  a  little  flighty  yet,"  and  so  ended  my  first  fit  of  the 
gout.  I  was  indebted  to  the  doctor's  last  dose,  for  my  pleasant  dream 
and  the  crisis  of  my  disorder.  The  street  was  gradually  lowered  from  the 
fourth  story  window,  and  in  a  few  days  more  I  hobbled  out  into  Broadway 
upon  my  crutches. 


Art.    XL VIII. — Experiments  on  the  Alligator. 

BY  BENNET  DOWLER,   M.D. 
Extracted  from  the  Transylvania  Journal,  Edited  by  Ethelbekt  Dudley,  M.D. 

We  give,  for  our  medical  friends,  a  few  of  Dr.  Dowler's  remarkable  ex- 
periments on  the  alligator,  to  show  the  results  of  the  sifting  process  applied 
to  theorizers.  Whilst  they  reflect  the  greatest  honor  on  Dr.  Dowler,  they 
help  forcibly  to  illustrate  the  folly  of  building  interminable  hypotheses,  to 
which  so  many  physiologists  are  addicted.  Long  have  we  been  satisfied 
that  Marshall  Hall's  infinitestimal  dilutions  of  theory  would  come  to  this.  If 
we  mistake  not,  the  refinement  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird's  uriscopic  mania  will 
share  the  same  fate.      Our  stethoscopic   experimentalists  are  pretty  well 
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used  up,  and  Drs.  Simpson  and  Tyler  Smith  are  now  on  the  carpet,  with 
their  refinements  in  obstetrics.  These  fanciful  gentlemen  have  so  long  been 
dividing  "  hairs  between  south  and  south-west  side,"  and  "  weaving  fine 
cobwebs  fit  for  skull,  that's  empty  when  the  moon  is  full,"  that  their 
wares  at  present  only  "  take  lodgings  in  the  head,"  u  that's  to  be  let  un- 
furnished ;"  but  we  can  accommodate  them  with  plenty  of  proselytes  in 
the  Academy,  at  least.  Those  gentlemen  generally  "  spin  out  the  thread 
of  their  discourse  finer  than  the  woof  of  their  argument."  Hear  Dr. 
Dudley's  remarks  introductory  to  Dr.  Dowler's  paper: — 

"  Although  we  have  never  distrusted,  entirely,  the  supposed  improve- 
ments in  Physiology,  which  have  been  claimed  as  the  direct  tributes  of 
experimental  and  illustrative  vivisections,  we  have  been  forced  by  the  dis- 
cordant statements  of  those  who  conducted  the  experiments,  to  regard  them 
(theoretically)  with  suspicion.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  truth  which  can- 
not be  controverted,  that  a  knowledge  of  minute  structure  will  never  reveal 
the  nature  of  the  living  principle  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  results 
of  experiment  upon  animals,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  nearer  and  more  perfect 
idea  of  the  animating  and  motive  influences  that  characterize  living  struc- 
tures, have  been  to  invest  them  with  even,  if  possible,  deeper  and  grander 
obscurity.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Dowler  are  very  interesting  ;  the 
more  so  because  they  are  of  unquestionable  authenticity,  and  impeach  the 
truth  of  opinions  which  have,  for  years,  exercised  a  commanding  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  medical  observers,  in  all  civilized  countries.  He  con- 
tends— and  sustains  his  position  by  the  conclusive  indications  of  his  experi- 
ments— that  many  ideas  exist  in  relation  to  the  function  of  c  innervation,' 
which  are  based  upon  false  data — that  the  brilliant  and  universally  received 
notion  of  the  Cerebro -spinal  functions,  relations  and  arrangement,  which 
advanced  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  an  eminent  position  among  medical  philoso- 
phers, is  a  fallacious  conclusion  upon  imperfect  evidence  ;  and  that  the 
;  Reflex  system  '  of  Marshall  Hall  is  a  fancy  sketch — a  fruitless  generaliza- 
tion which  is  neither  sustained  by  anatomical  facts  nor  by  the  testimony  of 
reason." 

[Dr.  Dowler  now  speaks,  and  we  think  to  the  purpose.] 
u  The  style  and  terms  used  by  neurological  writers,  are  startling. — They 
talk  of  double  filaments  of  nerves  throughout  their  entire  course — the  one 
set  for  sensation,  the  other  for  volition — as  if  these  were  anatomical  facts  ; 
they  affect  to  point  out  motory  and  sensory  tracts,  as  if  they  themselves  could 
see  these  in  the  very  act,  very  plainly  ;  they  insist  on  what  they  call  the 
true  spi7icil  marrow,  which  they  claim  as  a  discovery,  though  they  do  not 
pretend  that  any  anatomist,  of  the  material  school,  can  either  see  it,  or  feel 
it,  except  in  diagrams,  in  books.     Mr.  Solly  discourses  of  '  the  neucleated 
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dynamic  vesicle  connected  with  the  motor  y  and  sensory  troxts  of  the  cere- 
bellum^ and  Professor  Walshe,  of  the  University  of  London,  with  due 
hesitation,  speaks  of  '  the  mere  dynamic  change  of  the  spinal  cord."1 

"  The  pedantry  of  some  of  these,  and  of  many  other  terms  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  differs  from  the  specimen 
invented  by  Coleridge,  inasmuch  as  these  terms  are  totally  incomprehensi- 
ble. A  learned  man,  instead  of  asking  his  wife  to  make  the  tea,  told  her 
to  add  a  quan.  suffi.  of  thea  chinensis,  to  the  oxyd  of  hydrogen  saturated 
with  caloric  !  Mr.  Lamb  having  been  asked  for  a  definition  of  what  is 
called  learning,  replied,  that  it  was  a  systematic  arrangement  of  ignorance  ; 
— a  very  good  definition  of  innervation,  reflex  action,  sensory  tracts,  motor 
tracts,  afferent,  efferent,  excito-motory,  not  to  mention  those  wonderful 
maps,  charts,  topographical  surveys,  and  diagrams  with  arrows  pointing  out 
all  the  highways  and  byways,  not  of  neurological  lands,  but  of  the  reflex 
travelers  themselves. 

[A  more  correct  conception  of  these  experiments,  and"  of  the  propriety 
of  Dr.  Dowler's  inferences,  will  be  secured  by  a  perusal  of  their  history.] 

"  A  longitudinal  incision  in  the  neck,  from  above,  was  made  through 
the  thick  mass  of  muscles  upon  the  cervical  vertebrae — the  vertebras  and 
the  spinal  cord  were  divided  completely  ;  the  finger  was  passed  between 
the  divided  parts.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after,  a  transverse 
incision  was  made  midway  between  the  shoulders  and  hips — the  spine,  with 
the  cord,  was  divided  with  the  saw,  the  parts  were  separated  so  as  to  admit 
the  finger  between  the  divided  ends  of  the  cord,  exposing  the  abdominal 
cavity.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  this  second  division,  the  animal  was 
placed  on  its  back,  and  the  whole  of  the  viscera  were  slowly  dissected,  and 
removed  from  the  body.  The  sympathetic  was  destroyed.  This  last  dis- 
section occupied  about  one  hour.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  process, 
and  some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  organs,  the  animal  died,  having 
lived  after  the  first  section,  about  two  and  a  half  hours. 

u  During  a  period  of  more  than  two  hours,  this  animal  displayed  com- 
plete intelligence,  volition,  and  voluntary  motion  in  all  divisions  of  the 
body.  It  saw,  heard,  felt,  defended  itself,  showed  anger,  fear,  and  even 
friendly  attention  to  its  keeper,  a  black  boy.  This  latter  manifestation  is 
so  extraordinary  in  an  alligator,  that  I  will  notice  it  first,  though  it  was  not 
verified,  until  after  the  second  division  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  animal, 
with  several  others,  was  presented  to  me  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Young,  when 
leaving  this  city,  to  visit  Europe,  during  the  last  summer.  Mr.  Barbot 
(at  whose  apothecary  store  this  animal  had  been  kept,  with  the  other,  for 
many  months)  informed  me,  some  weeks  ago,  that  it  had  become  fond  of 
the  black  boy,  who  had  taken  care  of  it.     The  experiments  had  lasted 
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more  than  an  hour — the  animal  had  been  much  exhausted — had  lost  much 
blood,  and,  for  a  time,  scarcely  seemed  to  take  notice,  when  Mr.  Barbot 
proposed  to  bring  up  to  the  third  story  his  servant,  its  keeper  ;  the  boy 
went  near  it — he  called  it  in  a  kind  of  gibberish  style — it  raised  up  its  head 
and  turning  toward  him,  gently  opened  its  mouth — looking  quietly  at  him 
without  its  usual  menace.  All  four  of  the  gentlemen  then  present,  agreed 
that  it  recognized  the  boy,  and  that  it  manifested  affection  for  him.  The 
boy  repeated  his  fondling  calls  (gibberish)  several  times,  and  with  the  same 
results  It  saw  him,  followed  him  with  its  eyes,  and  knew  his  voice.  Its 
mute  language  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
affection  of  this  kind  from  alligators.  I  have  kept  some  nearly  a  year. 
They  always  feared,  or  menaced  me,  though  I  always  fed  them.  For 
nearly  two  hours  the  animal  watched  our  operations ;  on  approaching  too 
near  it,  so  as  to  excite  its  fears,  it  raised  its  head,  and  opened  its  mouth  to 
bite,  directing  its  head  to  the  right  or  left  to  attack  its  enemy.  It  threw  the 
nictating  membrane  over  the  eye,  on  perceiving  a  body  approaching  near 
the  cornea,  in  order  to  defend  the  same  ;  and  this,  too,  in  advance  of  actual 
contact.  It  retained  the  sense  of  hearing :  for  on  making  a  noise  by 
striking  a  board,  without  advancing  toward  the  head,  it  looked  angry,  and 
opened  its  mouth  to  bite. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  other  parts  of  the  body  (though  its  spinal  mar- 
row was  divided  in  two  places — in  one  severing  most  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back)  manifested  sensation,  volition,  and  combined  or  complex  motions  of 
a  vigorous  character.  This  was  not  all.  For,  the  lateral  muscles  of  the 
body  not  divided,  together  with  the  hind  legs,  were  adapted  so  as  to  aid 
the  fore  legs  in  removing  fire,  or  a  pricking  body,  above  the  part  divided 
In  fact,  the  fore  legs  and  hind  legs  mutually  aided  each  other,  notwith- 
standing the  intermediate  division  of  the  cord. 

i i  After  nearly  two  hours  spent  in  this  kind  of  experiment,  it  was  found 
on  dissecting  the  viscera,  and  sympathetic,  the  animal  lying  on  its  back, 
that  it  directed  its  limbs  to  the  place  where  the  knife  was  applied  in  dis- 
section 

"  The  heart  continued  to  act  as  long  as  it  was  observed,  even  after 
having  been  roughly  handled,  emptied y  and  removed  from  the  body. 

"  Experiments  on  the  Alligator,  No.  2.  (The  same  gentlemen,  as  before 
mentioned,  were  present. )  The  decollation  was  not  followed  by  a  project- 
ing stream  of  blood,  as  is  usual ;  no  ligature  was  applied  to  the  great  artery 
of  the  neck.  The  dull  hatchet  used  in  severing  the  spine  of  the  neck,  had 
probably  bruised  the  artery  as  in  torsion  and  gunshot  wounds.  Hence  the 
hemorrhage  was  not  great,  though  considerable. 

"  I  carried  the  handle  of  the  knife  toward  the  eye,  to  ascertain  whether 
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it  would  wink,  whereupon  the  ferocious,  separated  head,  sprang  up  from 
the  table  with  great  force,  at  me,  passing  very  near  my  breast,  which  re- 
ceived several  drops  of  blood ;  it  alighted  upon  the  floor,  from  six  to  eight 
feet  distant  from  its  original  position  !     It  missed  me,  because  I  was  stand- 
ing at  the  side,  and  not  in  front  of  the  head.     Although  I  have  examined 
carefully,  all  the  muscles  of  the  head,  I  cannot  find  one  that  accounts  for 
this  feat  of  combative  muscular  motion.     The  angles  of  the  mouth  recede 
so  much  in  this  animal,  that  after  decollation,  including  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, the  head  seems  almost  like  two  separate  pieces,  the  superior  and  the 
inferior  maxillary  bones,  being  joined  chiefly  by  the  great  masseter  muscles, 
for  only  a  short  distance.   These  great  muscles  (masseters)  which  are  curved, 
having  their  concavity    anteriorily,  are  adapted  only  to  vertical   action, 
as  in  biting — the  great  muscles  of  the  tongue  act  backward  and  upward 
against  the  palatine  region  : — whence  then  this  quick,  violent,  forward  mo- 
tion, or  rather,  as  in  this  case,  diagonal  leap  of  six  or  eight  feet — for  the 
head  deviated  to  the  left,  where  I  was  standing,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  biting  me  ?     The  trunk,  in  this,  as  in  all  cases,  assessed  no  power  of 
forward  motion.     This  curious  fact  with  respect  to  decapitated  animals,  no- 
ticed by  M.  Magendie,  and  other  vivisectors,  has  been  attributed  to  the  loss 
of  the  cerebellum  ;  but  whether  this  loss  of  forward  motion  in  the  alligator, 
be  owing  to  a  division  of  the  spine,  and  great  muscles,  or  to  the  separation 
of  the  larger  or  smaller  brain,  or  both,  is  not  very  evident,  yet  the  fact  which 
I  have  noticed  respecting  the  forward  motion  of  the  separated  head,  is,  per- 
haps, a  circumstance  favorable  to  this  view.     That  a  voluntary,  spontaneous 
and  powerful  motion,— in  fact  a  diagonal  leap,  should  be  performed  by  the 
separated  head,  must  therefore  appear  astounding  to  one  acquainted  with 
the  muscular  organization.     It  is  difficult  to  understand,  how  the  cerebellum 
could  thus  act  alone. 

u  For  about  two  hours,  the  headless  trunk  of  the  last  mentioned  alliga- 
tor, exhibited  such  phenomena  as  are  usually  attributed  to  the  brain,  namely, 
sensation,  volition,  and  intelligential  motion,  as  tested  by  the  application  of 
bits  of  ignited  paper,  wounds,  and  the  like,  whereupon,  the  usual  indicants 
of  pain  were  elicited  with  great  promptness  and  precision  :  it  trembled,  re- 
ceded, rolled  over,  curved,  placed  its  limbs  accurately  to  the  exact  spot, 
and  removed  the  offending  cause.  In  certain  places  this  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  as  on  the  spine  between  or  near  the  shoulders  or  hips.  It  always 
used  the  limb  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  If  the  fire  was  too  remote, 
as  when  applied  to  the  tail,  the  whole  body  was  thrown  into  the  most  favor- 
able position,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching,  and  removing  the  same.  If  the 
fire  was  placed  on  the  table,  in  a  position  to  annoy,  yet  without  touching, 
the  animal,  as  if  endowed  with  sight,  reached,  and  always  accurately,  to  the 
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exact  spot,  and  either  extinguished  the  fire,  or  removed  it.  As  upon  former 
occasions,  if  the  animal  found  that  the  fire  was  continued  at  the  same  spot, 
and  that  it  could  not  remove  it,  which  was  sometimes  the  case,  owing  to 
continuous,  or  repeated  applications,  and  carefully  maneuvering,  it  curved 
the  body — scratched  violently,  maneuvered  skillfully,  and  then  as  a  last  re- 
sort, rolled  quite  over,  laterally,  always  from,  never  toward,  the  fire  and 
operator. 

u  After  these  experiments  had  progressed  for  some  time,  Dr.  Cartwright 
desired  me  to  cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  shoulders.  This  was  done,  but 
the  intelligential,  sensational,  and  volitional  motions  continued  as  before. 

u  These  experiments,  not  to  name  others  on  alligators,  and  a  vast  many 
made  on  human  subjects  soon  after  death,  clearly  prove  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  reflex  doctrine,  is  erroneous.  For,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, even  convulsive,  unmeaning,  or  involuntary  motions,  cannot  be  effect- 
ed, except  by  irritating  some  portion  of  the  particular  arc  of  nerves  distrib- 
uted to  the  particular  part  or  limb  to  be  moved.  Thus,  galvanic,  or  other 
irritation  of  the  spinal  nerves  distributed  to  the  fore  legs,  could  not  affect 
those  sent  to  the  hind  legs,  but  must  be  reflected  precisely,  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  cord,  whence  the  nerves  originate.  Just  the  contrary  of  this 
mechanical  theory  is  true  ;  for  a  lighted  match  applied  in  the  course  of  the 
cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  or  sacral  arcs,  will  call  into  play  muscles  and  mo- 
tions of  an  adaptive  character  throughout  the  entire  muscular  system  includ- 
ing the  caudal  extremity,  which  latter  will  be  curved,  if  necessary,  to  the 
animal's  purpose,  while,  in  many  cases,  both  the  fore  and  hind  legs  will,  in 
common,  be  called  into  active  requisition.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of 
reflex  physiologists,  namely,  that  any  portion  of  the  muscular  system  must 
cease  to  have  contractility,  when  the  corresponding  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  destroyed,  cannot  be  true. 

u  The  destruction  of  the  cord  after  decapitation  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
at  quick  method  of  destroying  what  is  popularly  called  life,  and  with  it  nearly 
all  voluntary  motion  ;  but  this  destruction  in  the  human  subject,  at  least, 
leaves  the  elementary  contractile  function  for  hours  unimpaired.  These 
functional  motions,  as  flexion  in  the  arm,  do  not  act  blindly,  irregularly, 
convulsively,  but  respondent  to  appropriate  percussions,  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  integrity,  or  destruction  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  nerves — 
a  fact  totally  subversive  of  the  reflex  system. 

u  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  expressively  says,  that  the  destruction  of  the  spinal 
cord  prevents  '  all  contractile  phenomena  ;  the  limbs  become  relaxed ;  are  no 
longer  obedient  to  stimuli ;  become  perfectly  flaccid  ;  lose  all  their  resiliency, 
ike  sphincters  lose  their  circular  form  ;  become  lax,  flaccid,  shapeless,  <&c.7 

u  As  yet,  I  have  not  been  able  fully  to  elicit  in  the  alligator,  that  variety 
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of  post  mortem  contraction,  which  I  have  described  as  belonging  to  the  hu- 
man subject — contractions,  functional,  and  appropriate  to  the  muscles  per- 
cussed, but,  doubtlessly  always  without  sensational  or  volitional.  These 
forces,  and  their  dynamical  laws  may  differ  greatly.  Is  it  not  probable, 
however,  that  man,  soon  after  decapitation,  would  display  phenomena  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  an  alligator  for  a  short  period  ?  Historical  accounts  could  be 
referred  to,  showing  that  the  lips  of  decapitated  persons  have  uttered  whis- 
pers, ov  manifested  motion  like  that  of  a  whisper. 

"  Dr.  M.  Hall  maintained  with  the  greatest  pertinacity,  as  the  very 
foundation  of  his  system,  that  sensation  and  volition  belong  exclusively  to 
the  brain  ;  that  '  the  presence  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  contractile  function  of  the  eyelids,  the  submaxillary  textures, 
the  larynx,  the  sphincters,  the  limbs,  the  tail,'  &c,  and  that  decapitation 
prevents  all  voluntary  motion,  even  in  the  heads  of  animals.  He  insists 
that  all  motions  after  decapitation  are  reflex,  involuntary,  and  without  sen- 
sation, and  that  the  distinguishing  test  of  this  excitomory  system  is,  that 
*  the  motions  are  ahvays  excited — are  never  spontaneous'  as  if  voluntary 
motions  were  not  excited,  too.  '  By  excited  motions,'  Dr.  Hall  means, 
motions  excited  by  contact,  pinching,  &c,  and  that  contact  is  necessary  in 
all  cases.  -Now,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  English  turtles  upon  which.  Dr. 
Hall  experimented  chiefly,  but  I  will  say,  that  the  decapitated  crocodiles  of 
Louisiana  can,  without  contact,  wink,  open  their  mouths,  and  even  leap  to- 
ward their  enemy,  though,  of  course,  the  blind  trunk  cannot  see  how  to  do 
all  this  anterior  to  contact.  Indeed,  under  such  circumstances,  motions  an- 
terior to  con  tact  would  be  regarded  as  involuntary.  The  separated  head  dis- 
plays, at  the  same  time,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  action.  Sight 
and  touch  both  are  informers  or  excitors  of  volition,  while  the  action  of  the 
iris,  of  the  heart,  intestines,  &c,  are,  as  in  the  unmutilated  animal,  invol- 
untary. 

"  Dr.  Hall,  and  his  followers,  glory  in  this  piece  of  logic,  as  the  grandest 
of  the  excitomory  system,  namely  :  that  all  excited  muscular  actions  are 
involuntary  !  This  system,  discussed  and  entombed  in  the  last  century r 
disinterred  and  adopted  in  the  present,  rests  upon  this  monstrous  assump- 
tion, which  can  only  apply  to  motions  wholly  physical,  as  action  and  re- 
action, by  contact.  Dr.  Hall,  who  grows  more  and  more  solemn  in  his 
meditations  upon  this  supposed  discovery,  concludes  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Lancet,  his  paper  on  '  trachelismus,  and  its  reflex  action,'  and  modestly 
upbraids  the  present,  and  hails  the  wiser,  purer  and  brighter  Future,  thus: 
4 1  am,'  says  the  Doctor,  <  quite  aware  that  neither  the  professional  nor  the 
public  mind — they  are  indeed  nearly  on  a  par — are  raised  sufficiently  for 
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views  so  rational.     But,  then,  I  do  not  write  for  the  present  day  ;  and  the 
day  will  come — and  I  shall  promote  its  advent.'  " 

Dr.  Dowler's  experiments  do  honor  to  himself  and  our  country.     Why 
have  not  the  academic  philosophers  repeated  them  ? 


Art.  XLIX. — Percentage  on  Prescriptions. 

Falstaff.    When  Mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan, 

I  took't  it  upon  my  honor  thou  hadst  it  not. 
Pistol.        Didst  thou  not  share  ?    Hadst  thou  not  fifteen  pence  ? 
Falstaff.    Reason,  you  rogue,  reason  ;  think'st  thou  I'll  endanger  my  soul  gratis  ? 

If  Moliere  had  known  as  much  of  the  genius  of  the  profession  as  we  do, 
he  mio-ht  have  given  a  scene  illustrative  of  the  high  sense  of  honesty  cul- 
tivated by  some  of  them,  that  would  distance  the  fat  knight,  and  make  an 
admirable  addition  to  poor  Argan's  complaint.  Some  of  our  apothecaries 
too,  would  make  admirable  yoke-fellows  for  Monsieur  Fleurant  and  Pistol. 
Whether  they  would  condescend  to  the  unprofessional  employment  of  "  con- 
veying" (see  Pistol's  correction  of  Nym,  scene  in,  act  1 — Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor)  the  handle  of  a  fan,  is  doubtful.  The  reader  will  form  his 
own  conclusions,  and  give  us  credit  for  exposing  a  monstrous  abuse  of  con- 
fidence that  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  this  city. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  a  regular  agreement  between  some  physicians  and 
their  favorite  apothecaries,  whereby  a  certain  portion  of  the  price  paid  by 
the  patient  for  every  prescription,  is  given  to  the  physician  for  his  patron- 
age !  In  some  instances  this  amounts  to  one- half  !  and  in  none  we  believe 
is  it  less  than  a  third  !  certain  cabalistic  signs  being  appended  to  the 
written  prescription  to  show  whether  the  patient  will  bear  a  high  charge. 
What  the  result  of  this  truly  demoniacal  arrangement  must  be,  we  suppose 
its  bare  mention  will  make  apparent  to  the  meanest  intellect.  For 
fear,  however,  any  one  should  not  understand  us,  we  simply  remark,  that 
the  more  physic  they  take,  the  better  for  the  doctor.. 

We  have  heard  the  innocence  of  the  practice  defended  by  some  physi- 
cians whose  modesty  or  lack  of  ability,  prevented  their  collecting  their  fees, 
in  this  ingenious  and  high-minded  manner.  Supposing  these  benevolent 
gentlemen  desire  to  give  the  patient  an  ounce  of  salts,  value  sixpence  ; 
this  he  would  take  upon  the  old  plan  at  one  draught,  dissolved  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  Croton  water.     Now  they  write  it  thus  :  always  beginning 

with  the  sign  of  Jupiter,  and  generally  ending  in  excellent  hog  latin  ;  more 
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especially  if  the  apothecary  cannot  understand  the  language  ;  moreover, 
they  write  it  in  a  miserable  hand,  because  that  looks  learned — and  abbre- 
viate each  word  because  their  time  is  valuable. 

Sulph.    Mag. §i. 

Aq.  Fol.  Rosar  -------       §  viii. 

Initials  of  Name. 
Now  follows  the   abbreviated  Latin  directions  : — u  Cap.    coch.    mag. 
quaecun.  hor." 

This  may  be  hog  latin  or  not,  just  as  you  please  ;  for  by  not  finishing 
the  words  they  avoid  error.  The  meaning  is  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
text  of  the  English  book  from  which  they  copy  it,  or  they  would  be 
reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  writing  their  own  language. 

But  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  An  ounce  of  Epsom  Salts,  and  eight  ounces 
of  Rose  Water:  take  a  large  spoonful  every  hour; — that's  all.  But  it 
costs  half  a  dollar  ;  and  if  particularly  marked,  and  composed  of  an  addi- 
tional half  cent's  worth  of  coloring  matter,  and  essential  oil  to  give  it  a 
higher  flavor,  (the  whole  only  costing  the  apothecary  seven  cents)  why, 
then  it  may  bring  a  dollar.  The  patient  being  told  that  it  is  a  very  par- 
ticular and  expensive  preparation,  and  that  the  doctor  always  gets  his  me- 
dicine more  carefully  and  reasonably  prepared  at  Mr.  So  and  So's, — inno- 
cently swallows  the  lie,  and  a  dose  of  medicine  every  hour,  for  sixteen 
hours ;  he  rarely  gets  off  with  less  than  eight. 

This  method  is  applied  to  an  infinite  variety  of  prescriptions  ;  and  we 
have  it  on  good  authority,  that  a  certain  venerable  gentleman,  receives 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  a-year  !  Ought  not  this  un- 
righteous and  cruel  collusion  to  be  exposed  ?  Truly,  this  is  giving  a  stone 
for  bread,  and  a  scorpion  for  a  fish.  Who  dare  deny  that  this  is  done  ex*- 
tensively  in  this  city  ?  Reader,  suspect  the  man  who  denies  it,  of  similar 
villainy,  for  they  all  know  it  is  done.  But  who  are  the  physicians  and  who 
are  the  apothecaries  ?  Examine  their  countenances,  and  their  general  de- 
portment. These  never  lie.  If  you  are  not  skillful  in  human  nature, 
and  suspect  your  physician,  and  a  u  very  particular  and  favorite  apothecary 
of  his," — go  to  some  other  than  the  one  directed,  of  still  higher  standing 
for  care  and  skill,  and  see  how  the  physician  receives  your  disobedience. 
Never  mind  his  scolding  ;  you  must  obey  his  directions  as  it  regards  the 
administration  of  the  medicine,  or  you  ought  not  to  employ  him  :  but  you 
have  a  right  to  test  his  honesty  in  such  a  matter,  particularly  if  he  give 
much  physic.  There  are  families  in  this  city  to  whose  monthly  bills  Mon- 
sieur Argan's  (see  Soda  Powders)  is  a  trifle. 

But  God  forbid  we  should  do  harm  to  the  sick  :  we  would  leave  no  er- 
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roneous  impressions  upon  the  mind  of  our  readers,  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  hourly  administration  of  remedies,  or  even  every  half,  or 
quarter  hour.  This  is  often  of  such  importance,  that  a  failure  to  obey  the 
directions  of  the  physician  in  a  disease  such  as  pleurisy,  or  some  other  acute 
affection,  might  be  the  cause  of  its  gaining  such  headway  as  to  destroy 
life.  To  save  the  necessity  of  the  lancet,  or  the  reduction  of  the  system 
by  purgatives,  physicians  of  the  highest  character  for  skill  and  honesty, 
often  give  solutions  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony,  and  other  medicines,  as  well 
as  anodynes,  that  require  to  be  administered  in  this  way  ;  therefore  it  be- 
hooves the  patient  to  select  a  physician  of  probity  and  science,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  win  his  confidence  by  respect  and  obedience.  Such  a  man  will 
show  an  interest  entirely  above  all  selfish  considerations  :  his  patient  will 
soon  perceive  by  his  friendly  and  earnest  instructions  how  to  preserve 
health,  that  the  highest  gratification  he  can  derive,  will  be  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  giving  any  medicine  at  all.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in 
this  ;  nor  do  such  men  suffer  in  their  reputation  or  pockets :  we  present 
one  of  them  in  our  Life  Sketches  in  this  number,  and  will  answer  for  a 
dozen  more  in  this  city,  bad  as  its  medical  men  are  in  general.  We  hope 
to  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  number ; — they  are  not  all  past  saving. 


Oleum  Jecoris  Aselli ! 


What  think  you  is  that,  gentle  reader  ?  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,  nor  can  we  deny  that  a  small  quantity  of  Adeps  Suillae, 
extracted  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  Sus  Scrofa,  and  duly  mingled  with 
the  proper  quantity  of  Cetaceum,  taken  by  our  hardy  sea-hunters  from  the 
head  of  the  Physeter  Macrocephalus,  and  a  little  Oleum  Olivarum,  the 
whole  duly  mingled  during  liquefaction  and  when  partially  congealed,  deli- 
cately tinted  with  the  powdered  bodies  of  that  love  of  an  insect  (we  breathe 
it  gently,  so  dear  to  the  dissipated  of  the  sex) — the  Coccus  Cacti,  and  flavored 
with  some  exquisite  essence,  and  put  in  a  little  China  box  with  a  picture  of 
Cupid  upon  it,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  applied  to  those  sweet  lips  after 
being  blanched  by  a  little  dissipation,  than  hog's  lard,  Spermaceti,  and  Oil 
of  Olives,  tinted  with  Carmine,  and  packed  in  a  wooden  pill  box !  here, 
there  is  room  for  the  display  of  genius  in  "  getting  up  the  article."  But 
Cod-Liver  Oil !  Ah !  waugh  !  horrible  !  'Twas  well  to  put  those  big 
words  at  the  head  of  this  little  squib,  wasn't  it  ?  or  you  would  never  have 
read  thus  far.  The  philanthropists  of  the  universal  nation,  are  in  great 
glee  in  Boston  coining  money  from  their  new  hobby  horse.     We  somewhat 
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suspect  our  honest  friends  of  occasionally  mistaking  a  stray  whale,  or  shark, 
and  may -be  a  halibut  or  a  skate,  for  a  codfish,  to  say  nothing  of  that  semi- 
amphibious  animal  the  aforesaid  Sus  Scrofa. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  modern  Athens,  talk  learnedly  and  elo- 
quently upon  the  "  excellent  effect  of  the  pure  article,"  and  we  bethink  us, 
they  are  soon  going  to  make  everybody  tell  all  they  know  about  it,  and 
may-be  a  little  more.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says, 
that  our  Eastern  friends  are  moving  in  the  matter,  in  their  customary  grand 
style.  A  Committee  of  the  "  Boston  Society  for  Observation  in  Med- 
icine and  the  Collateral  Sciences"  have  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
profession  of  that  city,  inviting  some  account  of  their  experience  with  this 
"  invaluable  article."  Of  course  we  shall  soon  have  it  plentifully.  There 
is  an  old  gentleman  somewhere  in  that  salubrious  neighborhood  of  Fortieth 
street,  who  makes  a  great  deal  of  this  article,  which  is  very  beautiful  in 
appearance ;  yet  strange  to  say,  we  never  see  any  cod-fishes'  livers  about 
his  house,  but  lots  of  dead  hogs  and  horses.  We  don't  mean  to  insinuate 
anything,  and  hope  he  will  forgive  us,  but  he  has  a  most  roguish  twinkle 
about  his  eye  when  talking  of  the  excellence  of  his  u  raal  genooine  article. " 

Seriously — Liebeg  and  some  others  of  our  modern  chemists  and  physiolo- 
gists have  assured  us,  that  fat,  which  is  well  known  to  be  of  difficult  diges- 
tion, is  far  less  nutritive  than  the  red  animal  fiber  or  muscle  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton. Cod-Liver  Oil,  does  not  therefore  produce  its  good  effect  by  its  nutri- 
tive properties,  as  it  has  been  suggested.  The  author  first  named,  proves, 
(see  Pereira)  that  it  yields  "  carbon  and  hydrogen  to  be  burnt  in  the  lungs, 
by  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  (always  below  par,  in  consumption) 
is  supported  without  the  living  organs  being  oxidized  and  destroyed. "  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  temporary  benefit  derived  from  its  administra- 
tion to  consumptives,  proceeds  entirely  from  this  source  ;  and  that  any  other 
animal  oil  would  produce  the  same  results.  The  small  quantity  of  Iodine 
and  Bromine  contained  in  the  oil,  we  do  not  believe  of  any  value  ;  besides, 
it  is  by  no  means  settled,  that  either  of  these  articles  when  given  in  a  pure 
state,  and  in  much  larger  quantities  than  they  exist  in  the  amount  of  oil  a 
consumptive  could  possibly  bear  on  the  stomach,  will  produce  any  perma- 
nently good  effect,  whatever.  We  have  no  hesitation  therefore,  in  classi- 
fying it  as  a  money -getting  and  medical  agent,  with  Sarsaparilla. 

The  philanthropists  who  are  now  so  busy  realizing  fortunes  by  its  sale, 
will  go  down  to  immortality  with  the  gentry  we  sketched  in  our  last  num- 
ber. There  is  one  painful  reflection  in  addition  to  its  inefficacy,  and  that  is 
a  serious  one :  we  mean  its  cost.  That  immense  quantities  of  lard  and  other 
common  fish  oils  are  sold  for  it,  no  one  doubts.  A  poor  mother,  watching 
over  the  couch  of  her  dying  child,  and  anticipating  benefit  from  that  which 
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she  has  purchased  at  the  expense  of  needful  food,  is  indeed  painful  to  think 
of.  We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  wretch  who  sells  it,  should  he  be 
placed  in  the  same  relation  to  a  child  of  his  own,  but  they  derive  such  com- 
fort from  their  early  education  in  roguery,  that  they  would  doubtless  endure 
it  well.  Their  foster  father  the  devil,  takes  good  care  of  them  here,  at 
any  rate  :  we  can  spare  him  a  few  of  our  own  apothecaries. 


Quackery  in   Ohio. 

[The  following,  from  a  valued  correspondent;  is  a  graphic  sketch  of 
what  men  will  do  for  money  :  we  give  it  without  apology  to  the  writer,  for 
it  is  evident  enough  he  is  above  any  selfish  considerations  ;  in  the  matter  of 
style,  he  surely  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  ; — we  would  like  a  u  frequent 
taste  of  his  quality,"  wherewith  to  season  our  columns.  Mr.  Bradburn 
has  our  cordial  thanks  for  the  introduction.] 

"  Chardon,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  12,  1849. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  Scalpel  has  been  introduced  to  my  notice  by  George 
Bradburn,  of  the  'Lynn  Pioneer.'  So  highly  does  he  speak  of  your 
scarifications  of  quackery  and  diplomated  dunces,  that  I  have  a  great  anxiety 
to  see  it. 

"  I  have  learned  enough  to  know  you  are  a  heretic  in  physic,  and  I  am 
your  friend  on  that  ground.  The  medical  profession  is  becoming  an  im- 
mense humbug,  and  its  follies  amount  to  the  sublime.  Quack  medicines 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  human  race  ;  unluckily  they  are  not  all  as 
harmless  as  you  make  some  of  them.  A  new  system  of  introducing  pills  is 
rife  in  this  region.  Agents  go  from  house  to  house,  with  hand  trunks,  and 
leave  from  one  to  six  boxes,  take  a  receipt,  and  return  in  a  year,  and  col- 
lect.    Almost  every  county  in  Ohio  is  now  supplied  from  the  East,  in  this 

way.     4 pills,  '  made  in  New  York  are  popular  ;  his  brothers,  two 

farmers,  have  made  an  immense  fortune  in  this  species  of  practice,  in  three 
years.  '  Balms,'  '  Syrups,'  i  Expectorants,'  '  Liverworts,'  i  Hepa- 
tics,'  '  Dead  Shot  for  Worms,'  '  Pulmonary  Balsams,'  '  Life  Restoratives,' 
4  Vermifuges,'  'Plasters,'  '  Lithontriptics,'  '  All  -Healing  Ointments,'  &c, 
and  so  on,  with  others  more  numerous  than  the  curses  of  Egypt,  with  its 
lice  and  frogs,  swarm  in  every  town,  village,  city,  store,  and  grocery  in  the 
State,  sowing  the  seeds  of  premature  disease  in  ten  thousand  stomachs, 
and  working  off  a  large  number  of  victims  every  year,  and  sending  them 
howling  into  eternity,  bewailing  the  shortness  of  the  saving  arm  of  medi- 
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cine.  Patients  die,  amazed  that  the  grim  messenger  should  contend  with 
such  thorough  medication.  Papers  of  all  classes  advertise  these  nostrums, 
and  pocket  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  without  remorse  ;  in  fact  they  feel  the 
better  for  it — *  it  pays.' 

"A  respectable  druggist  in  Buffalo  told  me,  that  drug  stores  couldnot  ex- 
ist without  these  c  patent '  remedies.  The  '  Sovereign  Balm  Pills  ?  had 
been  placed  in  almost  every  house  in  our  county,  and  a  shrewd  Yankee 
took  it  into  his  head  to  show  up  the  thing  to  the  people.  He  announced 
the  discovery  of  the  '  Chinese  Magnetic  Pill,'  the  main  ingredient  of 
which  was  '  ching  vang,'  which  signified  in  the  language  of  the  celestials, 
c  the  only  good.'  The  'ching  vang,'  he  averred,  was  discovered  and 
brought  to  this  country  by  Messrs.  Cushing  and  Webster,  of  the  Chinese 
mission,  under  Van  Buren,  and  had  been  long  celebrated  as  an  i  im- 
mortal drug,'  in  the  East ; — c  it  being  wholly  magnetic  in  its  nature,'  as  it 
passed  through  the  system  it  attracted  all  disease,  and  carried  it  off  with  a 
rush.  To  this  he  added  a  plaster,  c  magnetic  also,'  made  of  50  lbs.  rosin 
and  7  lbs.  tallow,  or  any  other  grease.  This  scratched  the  backs  of  the 
plasterites  to  perfection — many  declared  it  produced  amazing  effects.  The 
pill  was  equal  parts  of  gamboge,  aloes,  and  soap,  and  a  raker  you  see,  by 
the  quantity  of  gum  gamboge.  It  tore  the  entrails  of  some  poor  devils 
almost  out.  One  fellow  told  me  that  four  c  ching  vang  '  pills,  operated  as  a 
cathartic  four  days  and  nights  !  and  finally  its  i  heroic  '  effects  were 
checked  with  laudanum,  and  some  medicine  left  for  a  sick  horse  !  But,  said 
he,  that  '  ching  vang  '  has  power  in  it.  After  raising  his  pill  to  great 
popularity,  the  proprietor  wisely  sold  out  his  stock  in  trade,  for  a  farm. 
The  outside  of  each  box  was  ornamented  with  a  noble  looking  celestial, 
holding  aloft  a  glorious  sprig  of  c  ching  vang. '  This  was  a  splendid  hit, 
but  it  operated  only  upon  a  small  space  of  country.  I  see  that  I  must 
close.  I  have  practiced  Allopathy  many  years — am  now  practicing  Ho- 
meopathy ;  you,  of  course,  hew  that  with  your  Scalpel.  c  Hew  to  the 
line,'  but  let  me  see  the  chips. 

u  Yours,  truly,  B.  W.Richmond,  M.D.' 


The  March  of  Science. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  London  Lancet,  there  is  a  paper  by  W.  Tyler 
Smyth,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Obstretics  in  the  Hunterian  School  of  Medi- 
cine, in  London,  in  which  the  learned  author  gives  us  a  description  of  his 
method  of  passing  bougies  into  the  fallopian  tubes,  to  remove  obstructions, 
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which  he  conceives  often  to  be  the  cause  of  sterility.  The  author  gives 
several  useful  views  of  the  uterus  before  and  after  impregnation,  and  then 
goes  on  to  prove  the  facility  of  performing  this  novel  and  extraordinary 
operation  !  He  says  he  has  demonstrated  it  on  the  recent  uterus,  to 
a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  in  London,  and  alleges  that 
the  passage  of  the  instrument  in  the  uterus,  removed  from  the  body,  is  a 
perfectly  good  test  of  its  practicability  in  the  living  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  assurances  of  his  friends,  and  above  all,  a 
letter  from  that  clear-headed  and  admirable  surgeon  and  author  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie,  we  desire  to  record  our  humble  opinion,  that  we  believe  the 
operation  on  the  living  body,  will  prove  not  only  dangerous  but  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable. 

Indeed  it  sounds  very  like  the  Irishman's  gun,  that  would  shoot 
u  round  a  corner,"  and  we  think  may  safely  be  classed  with  Professor 
Simpson's  uterine  sound,  so  much  esteemed  by  our  learned  friend  the 
chief  of  the  Simia  tribe. — [See  the  May  No.] 

We  have  purchased  one  of  these  latter  instruments,  merely  as  a  curiosity, 
and  inquired  in  vain  for  the  meaning  of  the  numerous  marks  on  its  shaft. 
Will  the  Doctor  please  inform  us,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  ?  En  pas- 
sant, we  respectfully  suggest  to  these  luminaries,  Messrs.  Simpson  and 
Smith,  to  devise  an  instrument  for  examining  the  tboraric  duct  in  cases 
of  gradual  inanition.  They  might  have  saved  poor  Calvin  Edson.  That 
Doctor  Simpson  is  a  wonderful  man  ;  we  fear  Dr.  Tyler  Smyth  has  been 
bitten  by  him.  By  the  way,  can  any  one,  here,  speak  experimentally  of 
the  obstetrical  baby  pump  ? — we  forget  whether  it  was  Simpson's  or  Smith's 
invention.  Surely  the  Phenomenon,  or  at  least  the  chief  of  the  Simias, 
should  have  tried  it ;  it  would  make  an  impressive  addition  to  their  ob- 
stetric armamentarium.  Dr.  Slop's  green  bag  will  soon  be  necessary  for 
these  gentlemen. 


Pressure  in  Spermatorrhea. 


The  influence  of  pressure  in  producing  absorption  of  thickened  or  dis- 
eased parts,  as  in  Aneurisms,  the  fibers  of  muscles  destroyed  by  the  passage 
of  a  ball,  wounds  in  machinery,  &c,  &c,  has  arrested  the  attention  of  a 
great  number  of  philosophic  minds  in  the  profession.  We  have  been 
forcibly  struck  with  its  powerful  curative  influence  in  spermattorrhea  con- 
sequent on  self- abuse  ;  almost  every  case  will  yield  to  the  power  of  this 
great  natural  remedy,  if  judiciously  applied.  It  is  only  necessary  in  most 
cases,  during  the  hours  of  sleep. 
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When  combined  with  Lallemand's  practice  of  cauterizing  the  seminal 
ducts,  (a  measure  that  should  be  used  with  great  caution,)  and  a  judicious 
course  of  out-door  exercise  and  douche  baths,  there  is  no  doubt  that  almost 
every  case  may  be  restored. 

The  pressure,  we  would  state  for  the  information  of  our  professional 
friends,  may  be  directed  by  the  application  of  an  ovoid  metallic  or  wooden 
pad,  directly  upon  the  seminal  ducts.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  it 
by  means  of  a  very  simple  device,  consisting  of  such  a  pad  attached  to  a 
silver  jugum,  encircling  and  removing  all  pressure  from  the  private  parts,  and 
this  is  in  turn  attached  to  a  gum  elastic  strap,  both  before  and  behind,  pass- 
ing over  each  shoulder,  and  buckling  in  front.  This  instrument  is  equally 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  piles  ;  no  case  can  resist  its  influence  for  more  than 
three  months.  Of  course,  for  them,  the  pad  must  be  of  a  different  shape, 
entering  the  bowel. 

Every  surgeon  should  be  able,  with  the  hints  above  given,  and  the  aid 
of  a  turner  and  silversmith,  to  make  the  instruments  himself.  But  caustic 
is  only  applicable  to  the  atonic  or  passive  stage  of  the  disease,  where  the 
discharge  is  constant,  though  only  in  extremely  small  quantity.  But  even 
then  Tannin  is  a  much  safer  and  equally  efficacious  application. 

We  feel  bound  in  this  place  to  caution  the  Profession  against  the  use 
of  Caustic  by  the  instrument  of  Lallemand  ;  however  deeply  we  may  be 
indebted  to  that  distinguished  surgeon,  his  instrument  is  radically  defec- 
tive ;  from  its  construction,  it  is  equally  as  dangerous  in  surgical  hands,  as 
in  those  of  the  physician  or  patient.  To  meet  this  emergency,  we  devised 
the  instrument  described  in  an  essay  published  in  1847  in  1002  of  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  This  is  applicable  to  the  cauterization 
of  the  mouth  of  the  ducts  with  mathematical  precision  and  perfect  safety  ; 
it  is  now  in  general  use  both  here  and  abroad.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  add  another  instrument  for  the  application  of  tannin  and  other 
milder  agents,  which  may  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  physician,  and  in 
cases  of  decided  intelligence,  to  the  patient  himself.  It  consists  of  a  small 
bougie  with  a  ball  on  its  end,  just  large  enough  to  project  over  the  truncated 
edge  of  a  common  silver  catheter,  very  slightly  curved  ;  this  is  coated 
with  tannin,  for  about  two  inches,  and  then  thrust  into  the  curved  end 
of  the  catheter,  butt  forward  :  it  is  then  passed  as  far  as  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra,  where  it  will  always  stop  from  the  slight  curve  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  resistance  it  experiences.  The  bougie  is  now  pushed 
forward,  and  the  tannin  left  upon  the  irritable  or  hyperoemic  membrane. 
Should  this  simple  and  safe  instrument  be  made  the  means  of  applying 
caustic,  it  should  only  be  done  by  the  surgeon,  and  in  very  small  quantity  ; 
we  have  seen  the  most  disastrous  results  from  its  imprudent  use. 
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Three  numbers  of  the  Transylvania  Medical  Journal,  edited  by  Ethel- 
bert  L.  Dudley,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Pathological  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Lexington,  Ky.,  have  been  received  in  exchange.  They 
contain  a  number  of  valuable  papers,  by  the  gentlemen  of  that  Faculty,  and 
others  ;  but  the  one  that  has  particularly  arrested  our  attention  is,  the  first 
of  the  last  number,  by  Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  the  distinguished  Professor 
of  Surgery.  It  is  a  most  happy  and  luminous  exposition  of  the  rationale 
and  effect  of  pressure  in  gunshot  and  lacerated  wounds.  The  Professor 
proves,  by  numerous  cases,  that  the  long  continued  suppuration  and  slough- 
ing of  the  parts  killed  by  the  ball  or  severed  by  the  tearing  of  the  flesh,  as 
in  lacerated  wounds  by  machinery,  may,  if  placed  under  the  effects  of  accu- 
rately applied  pressure  by  bandage,  "  be  restored  to  health,  by  processes 
more  safe,  more  conducive  to  ease,  and  more  rapid  in  the  accomplishment," 
than  by  the  old  expectant  system.  We  shall  make  this  the  subject  of  a 
popular  paper  in  our  next,  in  reference  to  its  great  utility  to  mechanics,  who 
are  so  liable  to  lacerated  wounds.  Meanwhile  we  advise  every  physician 
who  would  study  the  writings  of  a  great  master  of  our  art,  one  thoroughly 
imbued  with  principles,  and  one  who  never  acts  without  a  reason,  to  take 
the  Journal.  It  is  three  dollars  in  advance,  and  is  published  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


The  Medical  Supervision  of  Bellevue. 

The  recent  revolution  at  Bellevue  Hospital  calls  for  a  passing  notice, 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  extraordinary  improvement  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  that  institution  has  been  chronicled  by  the  public  press 
of  all  parties.  To  the  late  Resident  Physician,  the  profession  at  home  and 
abroad  have  awarded  high  merit,  for  rescuing  the  hospital  from  the  domi- 
nion of  party  politics,  and  by  his  industry  and  energy,  redeeming  it  from 
the  deplorable  and  degraded  condition  which  had  long  been  notoriously  dis- 
graceful to  the  profession  and  to  the  city.  It  was  only  by  magnifying  his 
office,  and  taking  the  responsibility  of  allowing  but  one  head  to  the  depart- 
ment, while  he  remained  at  his  post,  that  he  succeeded  in  cleansing  the 
u  Augean  stable,"  for  such  it  was,  and  removing  its  physical  and  moral 
defilement.  And  in  doing  this,  like  all  other  reformers,  he  was  destined,  it 
seems,  to  the  annoyance  of  demagogues  among  politicians,  and  the  more 
formidable  hindrance  of  medical  rivals,  whose  jealousy  and  envy  were  ex- 
cited by  his  success.  Their  efforts  were  successful  in  driving  him  from  his 
post  on  the  first  of  October  last,  when  he  resigned,  in  disgust  at  their  secret 
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machinations.  Since  then,  three  months  have  elapsed,  the  hospital  remains 
without  a  head,  and  everything  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  relapse  into  its 
former  wretched  and  disgraceful  condition.  This  it  must  inevitably  do, 
unless  the  people  demand  a  legislative  enactment,  that  will  take  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  miserable  set  of  political  demagogues,  who  have  hitherto 
made  the  office  of  Resident  Physician  a  mere  sop  for  obtaining  aid  in 
furthering  their  vile  purposes.  Cannot  something  be  done  before  next 
season  ?  The  mortality  of  Cholera  has  been  fearful  in  that  institution .  In 
1S32,  we  saw  the  most  frightful  scenes  in  those  wards  :  the  filth  and  the 
neglect  were  hideous  and  heart-rending.  Dr.  Reese  was  a  most  faithful 
and  efficient  officer,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  his  requirements.  We 
speak  from  personal  observation  of  the  institution  during  all  its  past  history, 
and  of  his  own  administration.  Nothing  could  exceed  its  former  filthiness, 
and  nothing  its  cleanliness  and  neatness  during  his  supervision.  Surely 
this  immense  establishment  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  sacred  discharge  of 
duty  to  the  sick.  In  the  providence  of  God,  those  who  now  enjoy  the 
comfort  of  a  happy  home,  may  be  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  within  its 
walls  ;  it  should  never  be  made  the  means  of  furthering  the  selfish  ends  of 
either  medical  professors  or  heartless  demagogues. 


SODA  POWDERS. 


THE  IMAGINARY  INVALID. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  ludicrous  in  the  continual  swallowing  of 
physic.  There  are  plenty  of  Argans  here,  both  male  and  female,  ^who  would 
be  the  better  for  reading  the  Scalpel.  Physic  taking,  undoubtedly  constitutes  a 
distinct  kind  of  monomania  originating  in  excessive  selfishness,  vanity  and  ig- 
norance ;  though  heaven  knows  there  is  little  cause  for  vanity  so  far  as  good 
looks  are  concerned,  in  habitual  physic  takers,  for  they  are  generally  the  most 
miserable  and  hepatic  looking  creatures  in  existence.  But  we  should  not  forget, 
it  is  intellectual  brilliancy  that  these  folks  pride  themselves  upon  :  the  world  is 
to  be  the  loser  when  they  die,  not  themselves.  The  inimitable  Moliere  has  hit 
off  a  class  of  madmen,  as  abundant  here  as  in  Paris,  with  doctors  and  apothe- 
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caries  enough  to  physic  them,  as  long  as  they  have  money.     We  translate  from 
the  edition  of  the  brothers  Didot,  of  Paris. 

Act  First. — Scene  First. 

Argan,  seated,  with  a  table  before  him,  reckoning  with  counters,  the  items  of  an 

apothecary's  bill. 

Three  and  two  make  five,  and  five  make  ten,  and  ten  make  twenty;  three  and 
two  make  five. — ?■*  Moreover,  on  the  twenty-fourth,  a  little,  penetrating,  prepara- 
tory and  emollient  clyster,  for  mollifying,  moistening  and  refreshing  Monsieur's 
bowels."  What  pleases  me  in  Mr.  Smelling,  my  apothecary,  is,  that  his  ac- 
counts are  always  very  civil.  "  Monsieur's  bowels,  thirty  sous  (pence)."  Yes, 
but,  Mr.  Smelling,  being  civil  isn't  everything  ;  you  should  be  reasonable,  too,  and 
not  skin  your  patients.  Thirty  sous  for  an  injection  or  wash!  I  am  your  servant, 
as  I  told  you ;  in  the  other  bills  you  have  only  charged  me  twenty ;  and  twenty 
sous  in  an  apothecary's  language  means  ten  sous.  There,  then,  ten  sous.  "  Far- 
ther, on  the  said  day,  a  good  detersive  clyster,  composed  of  double  catholicon,  rhu- 
barb, mel  rosarum  (honey  of  roses),  and  other  ingredients,  according  to  rule,  for 
clearing,  washing  and  cleansing  Monsieur's  abdomen,  thirty  sous." — By  your  leave, 
ten  sous.  "  Moreover,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  aforesaid,  a  hepatic,  soporific  and 
somniferous  julep,  prepared  in  order  to  make  Monsieur  sleep,  thirty-five  sous."  I 
don't  complain  of  that,  for  it  made  me  sleep  soundly.  Ten,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seven- 
teen sous  and  a  half.  "  Moreover,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  a  good  purgative  and 
strengthening  medicine,  composed  of  fresh  cassia,  with  Turkish  senna  and  other  in- 
gredients, according  to  the  rule  of  Dr.  Purgeall,  for  expelling  and  evacuating 
Monsieur's  bile,  four  francs."  Ah!  Mr.  Smelling,  you  jest;  patients  must  be 
allowed  to  live  :  Dr.  Purgeall  has  not  ordered  you  to  charge  four  francs  :  make  it- 
make  it  three  francs,  if  you  please, — twenty  and  thirty  sous.  "  Farther,  on  the 
same  day,  an  anodyne  and  astringent  potion  to  make  Monsieur  rest,  thirty  sous." 
Good;  ten  and  fifteen  sous.  "Again,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  a  carminative  clyster, 
for  expelling  Monsieur's  flatulency,  thirty  sous."  Ten  sous,  Mr.  Smelling. 
"  Again,  Monsieur's  clyster,  repeated  in  the  evening,  as  before,  thirty  sous."  Mr. 
Smelling,  ten  sous.  "  Farther,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  a  good  medicine,  prepared 
for  hastening  away  and  driving  out  Monsieur's  ill  humors,  three  francs."  Good  ! 
twenty  and  thirty  sous  ;  I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  reasonable.  "  Moreover,  on  the 
twenty-eighth,  a  dose  of  clarified  and  dulcorated  whey,  for  sweetening,  lenifying, 
tempering,  and  refreshing  Monsieur's  blood,  twenty  sous."  Good ;  ten  sous. 
"  Moreover,  a  cordial  and  preservative  potion,  compounded  of  twelve  grains  of 
bezoar,  with  lemon  and  pomegranate  syrup,  and  other  articles,  according  to  rule, 
five  francs."  Ah!  Mr.  Smelling,  softly,  if  you  please;  if  you  serve  us  at  that 
rate,  nobody  will  get  sick :  be  satisfied  with  four  francs  :  twenty  and  forty  sous. 
Three  and  two  make  five,  and  five  make  ten,  and  ten  make  twenty.  Sixty-three 
francs  four  sous  and  a  half.  So  that,  this  month  I  have  taken  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight  doses  of  medicine  ;  and  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve  injections.  The  month  before,  there  were  twelve 
doses  of  medicine  and  twenty  washes.  No  wonder  I  am  not  so  well  this  month  as 
the  last.  I'll  speak  of  it  to  Dr.  Purgeall,  that  he  may  set  the  matter  right.  Come, 
take  away  all  these  things.  (Seeing  that  nobody  comes,  and  that  none  of  his  people 
are  in  the  room.)     There'3  nobody  here,  I  dare  say  ;  they  leave  me  always  alone  : 
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it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  by.  (After  ringing  a  bell  which  is  on  the  table.) 
They  don't  hear  at  all,  and  my  bell  isn't  loud  enough.  Ting-a-ling-ting.  No- 
thing at  all.  Ting-a-ling-ting.  They  are  deaf.  ....  Netty !  Ting-a-ling-ting. 
Just  exactly  as  if  I  didn't  ring.  Hussy!  Slut!  Ting-a-ling-ting.  I  am  getting 
mad!  (He  stops  ringing,  and  cries  out.)  Ting-a-ling-ting.  You  jade !  the  devil 
take  you !  How  can  they  leave  a  poor  sick  man  all  alone  so  ?  Ting-a-ling-ting. 
This  is  too  bad.  Ting-a-ling-ting.  Ah !  my  God !  They  will  let  me  die  here. 
Ting-a-ling-ting. 


MEDICAL  DIGNITY. 

Everybody  remembers  the  story  of  that  exquisite  example  of  etiquette,  who  re- 
gretted he  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  a  drowning  man,  so  that 
he  might  have  saved  him.  This  has  lately  received  a  capital  illustration  in  Lon- 
don. The  etiquette  amongst  the  IHustrissimi  in  that  city  it  seems,  utterly  forbids 
a  distinguished  physician  from  applying  the  lancet*  he  must  send  for  an  humbler 
man,  who  is  a  surgeon.  It  seems  that  a  magnate  of  the  pill  box,  invited  a  sur- 
geon strangely  enough  named  Lucky,  to  dine  with  him  at  his  country  seat  a  few 
miles  out.  When  they  were  some  half  way  there,  poor  Lucky  most  unluckily  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit ;  the  physician  could  not  venture  to  apply  the  lancet, 
but  ordered  it  done  and  rode  on  to  his  dinner  !  When  the  surgeon  who  was  sent  for 
arrived,  his  hapless  brother  was  dead.  The  physician's  conduct  was  for  a  few 
days  the  cause  of  a  little  indignation  among  the  people,  but  he  was  amply  sus- 
tained by  the  surgeons,  and  pronounced  to  be  entirely  "comme  il  faut"  and  practi- 
cally familiar  with  high  etiquette. 

Our  doctors,  although  most  of  them  are  glad  enough  to  bleed  their  patients  every 
day  for  a  dollar,  would  do  well  enough  to  remember  the  above,  on  some  occasions, 
where  an  honest  heart  and  longer  head,  might  help  them  to  cure  their  patient,  if 
they  could  only  bring  their  vanity  and  ignorance  to  perceive  it. 


DINING  FOR  WIDOWS  AND  SMALL  CHILDREN. 

Gratuitous  advice  we  are  aware,  is  seldom  valued,  hut  we  cannot  forbear  a 
word  or  two  about  those  yearly  dinners  the  doctors  eat  at  the  Astor  House,  for 
the  relief  of  the  widows  and  small  children  of  the  defunct  and  poor  brethren  ; 
and  then,  their  miserable  attempts  at  wit  upon  the  melancholy  occasion  :  ah  me  ! 
it  must  be  a  solemn  time  amongst  the  gold  spectacles  and  all  the  dignity  :  and 
such  hazardous  experiments  as  they  try  with  the  generous  wines  and  viands  of 
Stetson.  From  long  experience  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of 
the  profession,  we  should  suppose  that  the  extraordinary  stimulus  the  stomachs 
of  many  of  them  must  experience  by  the  contact  of  these  things,  would  produce 
such  reaction  and  commotion  in  their  brains,  as  utterly  to  subvert  the  functions 
of  the  little  they  have,  so  that  they  would  become  quite  useless — hyperoemic 
like.     How  much  better  it  would  be,  gentlemen,  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  Scalpel, 
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and  a  gallon  of  wholesome  wine  for  that  three  dollars,  and  gradually  accustom 
yourselves  to  their  influence  on  the  ancemic  brain.  Here  you  would  enjoy  a  de- 
lightful physical  and  mental  stimulus,  and  your  patients  would  benefit  by  your 
increased  abilities,  and  unwillingness  to  bleed  and  physic  them :  just  try  it,  and 
you  will  be  charmed  with  the  result. 

Another  hint,  seeing  you  are  in  so  good  a  humor  at  the  above.  Is  it  not 
rather  impudent  in  some  of  the  brethren,  who  are  fobbing  by  quackery  and  im- 
position from  $5,000  to  $20,000  per  annum,  to  offer  themselves  as  your  cash 
keepers  1  that  is  to  say,  if  by  selling  diplomas  to  every  shoemaker  and  clod- 
hopper, and  ruining  your  profession,  they  have  permitted  you  to  get  any  money 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  keeping  your  souls  and  bodies  together  ?  What 
is  the  tone  and  manner  these  men  assume  toward  you  in  every-day  life  *?  Why, 
gentlemen,  you  know  they  treat  you  as  though  you  had  recently  been  imported 
from  Nova  Zembla  or  Greenland.  Respect  yonrselves,  gentlemen,  or  you  will 
never  be  respected. 


LAW  AND  PHYSIC. 

Diogenes  being  appealed  to  by  a  Doctor  and  a  Lawyer  to  know  which  should 
take  precedence  in  a  procession,  replied,  "  let  the  thief  go  before,  and  the  execu- 
tioner follow."  We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  appositeness  of  the  philoso- 
pher's decision,  by  a  case  just  decided  in  one  of  our  courts.  A  surgeon  having 
been  employed  to  cut  out  the  tonsils  from  two  children,  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
his  bill ;  the  defendant  alleging  to  us,  whom  he  thought  proper  to  summon  as 
surgical  testimony,  that  the  surgeon  was  not  employed,  but  actually  came  into 
the  house  unsolicited,  and  performed  the  two  operations  by  force !  !  The  doctor 
clearly  proved  the  contrary,  by  a  student ;  his  charge  being  $70,  he  obtained  a 
verdict  of  $35,  and  was  obliged  himself  to  pay  $120  costs  !  This  is  law  in  New 
York.  Verily  the  Lawyers  need  a  Scalpel,  and  the  Surgeons  to  get  their  fees  in 
advance,  or  to  inquire  particularly  who  employs  them. 


"Pillula  Parva,"  or  a  small  pill  for  the  Academy,  to  be  taken  "post 
prandium,"  or  after  dinner  •  we  trust  it  will  be  found  good  for  digestion. — Ben- 
jamin Brandreth,  Member  of  the  New  York  Senate,  Mayor  of  Sing  Sing,  and 
proprietor  of  my  "  grandfather's  pills,"  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Committee 


on  Medical  Colleges !     Where's  Job  Haskell  % 


The  Editor  is  compelled  to  remind  his  numerous  correspondents,  that,  as  he  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  the  Journal  occupies  ev- 
ery leisure  moment,  he  cannot  answer  any  letters  requesting  information  or 
opinions,  without  the  usual  fee  of  $5.  All  who  have  received  no  answers  to  their 
letters,  will  therefore  know  the  reason.  The  correctness  of  such  a  course  must 
surely  be  apparent  to  all. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

The  London  Lancet,  originated  thirty  years  since,  and  edited  during  the 
whole  period  by  Thomas  Waklet,  M.D.,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  Coroner 
for  London,  and  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  the  ablest  Medical  Journal  in  Eu- 
rope, in  a  review  of  the  Scalpel,  of  five  columns,  remarks  : 

"  We  have  received  four  numbers  of  this  glorious  popular  Journal,  and  take  to 
ourselves  the  credit  of  originating  it ;  had  there  been  no  Lancet  in  Europe,  there 
would  have  been  no  Scalpel  in  America.  We  rejoice  to  perceive  that  the  Editor  is 
a  fearless  castigator  of  abuses  ;  he  operates  boldly,  and  no  doubt  with  good  effect. 
...  Dr.  Dixon  might  with  equal  propriety  have  called  his  '  Soda  Powder  Depart- 
ment' *  Acidulated  Drops'  or  '  Cayenne  Lozenges ;'  for  the  contents  are  both  sharp 
and  biting.  ...  In  the  third  number  is  a  very  amusing  paper  on  the  '  Character- 
istics of  New  York  Physicians.'  Dr.  Dixon  is  a  bold  man  to  scalp  and  anatomize 
his  brethren  after  the  fashion  he  does ;  we  should  like  to  see  more  from  his  pen 
.  .  .  Go  on,  Scalpel,  you  have  our  hearty  commendation." 

[From  the  Chambers  Tribune,  La  Fayette,  Ala.] 
The  Scalpel  :  A  Journal  of  Health  adapted  to  Popular  and  Professional  Read- 
ing, and   the  Exposure  of  Quackery.     New  York  :  Edited  by    Edward    H 
Dixon,  M.D. 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  perusal  of  all  the  numbers  which 
have,  so  far,  been  issued,  of  the  periodical  which  bears  the  title  above  given  ;  and 
we  deem  the  publication  one  of  such  intrinsic  merit,  and  the  reformation  it  seeks 
to  forward,  so  vitally  important  to  the  public,  that  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  its  teachings,  in  the  most  especial  manner. 

The  touch  of  the  reformer's  wand  is  upon  the  (so-called)  Medical  Science 
of  the  day,  as  it  is  upon  every  branch  of  learning  practically  connected  with  hu- 
man interests.  The  masses  have  begun  to  think,  to  learn  and  to  know ;  and  Sci- 
ence, Political,  Social,  Moral  and  Medical,  must  begin — is  beginning — to  divest 
itself  of  its  rubbish,  to  expunge  its  errors,  and,  freed  from  cabalistic  terms,  to  stand 
only  upon  its  inherent  truths.  Quackery,  of  all  sorts,  it  is  true,  was  never  more 
rife,  but  the  process  of  popularization  to  which  all  learning  is  now  subjected,  fur- 
nishes the  means  for  detecting  and  opposing  it.  No  man  of  intelligence,  however 
humble  his  walk  of  life,  need  now  suffer  from  the  impositions  of  the  charlatan  or 
empiric. 

Dr.  Dixon's  '  Scalpel'  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  progress  of  the  age.  It  is 
an  independent  Medical  Journal,  boldly  advocating  Medical  Reform.  Emanating 
from  one  of  the  initiated,  imbued  with  the  learning  and  conversant  with  the  hum- 
buggery  of  the  profession,  it  "cries  aloud  and  spares  not;"  fearlessly  lashing 
Error,  whether  sanctified  by  time  and  the  dicta  of  Colleges,  or  merely  made  popu- 
lar by  the  impudence  of  some  fashionable  practitioner.  It  assumes  to  seek  medical 
truth — and  we  believe  it  does  so — in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophic  inquiry.  Bound 
to  no  particular  theory,  the  opinions  of  this  Journal  are  not  likely  to  be  warped 
from  truth  by  prejudice.  The  fundamental  principle  which  it  inculcates,  is  the 
necessity  of  organizing  medical  science  on  the  basis  of  a  constant  recurrence  to  the 
dictates  of  Nature.  The  musty  school  whose  science  is  words  find  no  shelter  here  ; 
nor  do  the  one-idea  men  who  would  compress  Nature's  expansive  teachings  into 
some  single  dogma.  It  is  a  well-written,  apparently  candid,  very  sparkling  peri- 
odical, edited  by  a  regularly  educated  physician  of  long  experience,  with  the 
seeming  disposition  and  ability,  to  expose  the  empiricism  as  well  of  those  who  have 
parchment  authority  to  kill,  as  of  the  panacea- venders  of  the  newspapers. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  subject  of  Medical  Reform  is  one  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do — that  its  discussion  appertains,  of  right,  only  to  professional 
men  themselves.  We  crave  pardon  of  the  Faculty.  As  long  as  the  Medical  Colle- 
ges of  the  country  send  forth  young  men,  each  with  a  "  diploma"  authorizing  him 
to  tamper  with  the  "  vital  forces"  of  his  fellow  ;  those  young  men,  the  while,  know- 
ing no  more  of  chemistry  than  a  cow,  and  less  of  anatomy  than  a  Cincinnati  pork- 
packer  ;  we  or  any  other  man  have  a  right  both  to  feel  and  speak.  And  we  do  so 
most  conscientiously,  when  we  advise  every  reading  man  in  this  community  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  "  Scalpel."    Its  price  is  $1  per  annum. 
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Art.  L. — Hysterics. 

"'The  liability  to  hysteria  is,  in  fact,  amongst  females  one  of  the  severest  penalties  of  high 

civilization." 

That  distinguished  and  classical  surgeon  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  when 
lie  penned  the  above  sentiment,  gave  us  the  best  assurance  of  his  science 
and  philanthropy.  Raised  by  his  eminent  talents  from  a  comparatively 
humble  station,  to  a  position  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  best  possible  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  the  influence  of  luxury  and  refinement  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  women,  with  that  of  a  simple  and  natural  mode  of  life,  we  can  better 
appreciate  the  truthfulness  of  his  next  remark, — "  It  is  amongst  those  who 
enjoy  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  advantages  of  affluence  and  an  easy  life, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  cases  of  this  description,  not  among  those  who,  fulfill- 
ing the  edict  of  the  Deity,  '  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face.'  " 

The  derivation  of  the  word  hysteria  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  womb, 
associates  the  disease  entirely  with  the  female.  Indeed  we  shall  so  consider 
it  in  this  essay  ;  although  we  are  fully  aware  that  a  disease  occasionally 
appears  in  our  own  sex,  attended  with  all  the  phenomena  of  a  genuine  hys- 
teric paroxysm,  and  probably  originating  in  an  analogous  portion  of  the 
system,  still  as  it  is  extremely  rare,  and  the  other  very  common,  we  shall 
find  that  so  formidable  an  affection  in  woman,  with  its  numerous  associate 
diseases,  will  furnish  matter  enough  for  this  essay. 

We  deprecate  the  perversion  of  our  intentions  in  selecting  such  a  subject 
for  popular  instruction,  and  are  quite  prepared  for  the  condemnation  of  that 
thoughtless  class  of  prejudiced  readers,  who  would  oppose  an  effort  to  impart 
instruction  on  a  subject  of  such  intense  interest  to  our  countrywomen. 
The  article  is  absolutely  necessary  to  that  in  our  last,  on  the  early  decay  of 
that  sex  in  whose  welfare  our  happiness  is  so  entirely  involved.  The  en- 
couragement we  have  already  received  for  that  article  both  by  oral  and 
written  communication,  assures  us  of  the  approbation  of  many  refined  and 
vol.  n. — NO.  III.  23 
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intellectual  women  ;  we  throw  ourselves  for  support  entirely  upon  the  opin- 
ions of  those  readers,  who  give  some  evidence  that  they  desire  the  physical 
and  moral  improvement  of  their  sex,  and  can  exist  in  a  higher  and  purer 
atmosphere  than  that  which  sustains,  or  rather  suffocates,  the  victim  of 
fashion,  frivolity,  and  selfishness.  With  the  assurance  then,  that  this  article 
can  neither  be  understood  nor  appreciated,  without  referring  to  the  one  al- 
ready alluded  to,  we  proceed  with  our  subject. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  thoughtful  observer,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  more  lasting  diseases  of  woman,  produce  an  amount  of  distress, 
and  a  variety  of  symptoms,  infinitely  greater  than  those  more  acute  and 
rapid  affections,  which  soon  terminate  either  in  death  or  recovery.  Leaving 
out  of  present  consideration  all  these,  as  well  as  those  other  tedious  affections 
where  there  is  some  enlargement  of  the  viscera,  limbs,  or  joints,  or  some 
organic  change  or  ulceration  of  so  palpable  a  character,  and  attended  with 
such  evident  symptoms  as  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  that  the  eye  or  the  finger 
of  the  physician  can  at  once  distinguish,  we  have  still  left  an  immense  variety 
of  obscure  affections,  that  prove  as  distressing  to  the  patient,  as  unmanage- 
able by  the  physician. 

These  diseases  produce  no  perceptible  organic  change  or  destruction  01 
parts,  and  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  nervous  system.  This  system 
consists  of  myriads  of  white  or  grayish  fibers,  proceeding  from  the  brain  or 
its  great  appendage  the  spinal  marrow,  and  going  in  company  with  the  ar- 
teries, veins  and  absorbents,  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

One  continuous  thread  in  each  tract,  branch,  and  fibril  of  nerve,  however 
minute,  is  intended  like  the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph,  to  convey  the 
mandate  of  the  will  from  the  brain  to  the  fibers  of  every  muscle  designed  to 
move  the  limb.  Another  to  convey  from  the  limb  back  to  the  brain,  the 
sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  in  order  to  warn  us  of  danger  from  the  excess  of 
either  of  these  agents,  or  from  mechanical  injuries  which  the  eye  or  ear 
might  not  detect,  and  thus  to  preserve  us  from  harm."  But  there  is  another 
set  of  nerves,  designed  by  nature  to  regulate  the  time  of  action  and  coopera- 
tive movement  of  all  the  internal  organs. 

This  system  of  nerves  is  called  the  "  sympathetic  ;"  it  is  quite  independ- 
ent of  any  direct  connection  with  the  will.  The  importance  of  this  latter 
fact  will  be  apparent,  when  we  reflect  that  these  nerves  associate  in  their 
harmonious  actions,  all  the  great  functions  of  circulation,  respiration,  diges- 
tion, the  secretion  of  all  the  fluids,  in  short  all  the  great  movements  of  the 
internal  organs  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  existence.  If  we  could 
control  these  nerves,  the  action  of  the  heart  might  be  stopped  at  will ; 
respiration  would  cease,  and  life  might  be  endangered  and  destroyed  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  a  fit  of  fainting  or  passion. 
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Besides  this  association  and  control  of  all  the  organic  movements,  when 
any  of  the  internal  organs  are  diseased,  or  even  the  limbs,  this  same  set  of 
nerves  causes  universal  sympathy  between  the  affected  part  and  the  stomach, 
heart,  lungs,  brain,  intestines,  &c,  causing  nausea,  pains  in  distant  parts, 
palpitation,  headache,  fever,  and  a  number  of  other  derangements.  These 
are  common  to  both  sexes,  and  are  called  by  physicians  sympathetic  affec- 
tions, in  contradistinction  to  organic  ones,  or  those  in  which  there  is  actual 
destruction  of  parts.  This  sketch  of  the  nervous  system,  will  serve  to  show 
in  what  manner  the  womb  can  radiate  to  every  part  of  the  body  its  numerous 
sympathies,  and  produce  the  infinitely  diversified  and  often  terrible  phe- 
nomena of  the  hysteric  paroxysm. 

No  solution  of  any  of  the  phenomena  of  life  is  so  satisfactory  to  the  phi- 
losophic mind,  none  presents  life  more  completely  before  us  as  the  grand  and 
unique  result  of  a  foreknowing  and  creative  power,  as  that  theory  which 
supposes  every  atom  to  seek  its  kindred  atom,  beneath  the  plastic  power  of 
electricity,  whether  to  form  a  worm  or  a  universe.  The  human  eye,  that 
glorious  microcosm*  of  the  body,  that  divine  index  of  the  soul,  when  its 
speaking  yet  silent  rays  pass  reciprocally  from  one  to  another,  and  convey 
the  deepest  emotions  that  agitate  the  human  heart,  is  beyond  a  doubt  influ- 
enced by  the  same  power  that  governs  the  uterus  ;  both  are  controlled  by 
electricity,  and  we  unhesitatingly  avow  the  sentiment,  that  it  is  to  a  loss  of 
equilibrium  between  the  electricity  of  the  uterus  and  the  general  system, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  hysteric  paroxysm  are  due. 

But  what  gives  rise  to  this  derangement  ?  We  answer,  its  true  origin  is 
the  passion  of  maternity  and  love,  although  when  once  established,  it  may  be 
excited  by  jealousy,  anger,  or  intemperance.  That  eloquent  exposition  of 
this  passion  from  our  gifted  correspondent,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
lay  before  our  readers  when  treating  the  subject  of  abortionism,  has  shown 
its  power  with  a  degree  of  force  and  exuberant  imagery,  which  we  might  in 
vain  essay.  Yet  we  cannot  avoid  the  endeavor  to  picture  to  the  fancy, 
what  emotions  must  have  agitated  the  humble  Hannah,  when  she  "  poured 
out  her  soul  before  God"  in  her  entreaty  for  offspring,  and  when  she  "felt 
for  the  first  time  her  first-born's  breath,"  returning  thanks  for  the  great  gift, 
f>he  exclaimed  from  the  gushing  fountain  of  a  mother's  love,  "  my  heart  re- 
joices in  the  Lord — my  horn  is  exalted — I  rejoice  in  thy  salvation — they 
that  were  hungry  ceased."  Elizabeth  too,  when  she  said,  "my  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord,  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  my  Savior," — or  that  noble 
creature  who  cried  out  before  Solomon  in  all  the  anguish  of  a  mother's  soul, 
"  O  my  lord,  give  her  the  living  child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it."     This  is  the 

*  Within  the  bony  cavity  called  the  orbit,  specimens  of  every  variety  of  tissue  com- 
posing the  human  body  may  be  found. 
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passion  of  maternity  ;  the  sublime  and  unperverted  expression  of  that  in- 
stinct implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  soul  of  every  true  woman. 

It  is  this  holy  passion  that  supports  the  mother  in  the  pangs  of  labor,  and 
at  the  sight  of  her  child,  spreads  over  the  face  but  a  moment  before  convulsed 
with  agony,  a  smile,  we  have  often  thought,  might  have  been  impressed  upon 
it  by  the  kiss  of  some  hovering  angel.  It  is  this  that  sustains  the  fainting 
spirit  of  the  mother,  when  night  after  night  she  keeps  her  "  mournful  watch" 
at  the  couch  of  her  dying  child,  regardless  of  the  demands  of  nature ;  and 
it  is  the  crushing  reaction  of  this  sustaining  passion,  that  so  often  when  all 
is  over,  reunites  in  death,  her  spirit  with  that  of  her  child. 

This  irregular  action  of  the  nervous  system  originating  in  the  unsatisfied 
or  exhausted  life-force,  and  often  excited  by  the  uncontrolled  emotions  of 
jealousy,  grief  or  anger,  is  called  Hysteria.  We  have  alluded  in  our  last 
to  the  first  appearance  of  this  power  in  the  young  girl  at  puberty,  and  spoken 
of  the  charm  with  which  it  invests  her  moral  and  physical  character.  Nearly 
the  whole  article  in  which  that  sketch  was  given,  was  devoted  to  an  enume- 
ration of  those  errors  of  education,  that  by  weakening  her  physical  energy 
and  exhausting  her  nervous  system,  prepare  the  way  for  hysteria  when  the 
passions  gather  force  by  age  and  uncontrolled  desires. 

In  its  natural  state,  when  the  mind  and  body  are  equally  developed,  this 
all-pervading  and  creative  force,  which  has  very  properly  been  called  a  sixth 
sense,  lends  a  charming  interest  to  the  female  character:  it  lights  up  the 
eye  with  brilliancy,  and  suffuses  the  cheek  with  the  blush  of  modesty ;  it 
mellows  the  voice,  and  renders  it  expressive  of  sympathy  and  love ;  in  a 
word,  it  controls  our  sex,  till  woman  becomes  an  object  of  adoration.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  exalted  to  the  hysteric  paroxysm  by  anger  or  intem- 
perance, it  renders  her  for  the  time  an  object  of  loathing  and  disgust.  Al- 
though the  influence  of  a  hysterical  temperament  in  the  mother,  upon  the 
probable  development  of  the  disease  in  her  child  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  it  is  equally  certain  that  her  physical  and  mental  training  has  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  fate  of  the  young  girl.  Whatever  interferes  with  the  natu- 
ral development  of  the  body  and  its  functions,  or  unnaturally  excites  the 
mind,  must  be  enumerated  amongst  the  predisposing  causes  of  hysteria. 

The  more  immediate  or  directly  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysm,  are 
admirably  enumerated  by  Columbat,  a  writer  who  adds  to  the  graces  of  an 
agreeable  style,  the  greater  excellence  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  nature 
and  science.  He  says  :  "  The  disease  may  also  have  its  determining  causes 
in  the  instinct  of  imitation,  the  vivid  emotions  of  the  soul,  such  as  trans- 
ports of  anger,  fright,  violent  and  sudden  disappointment,  the  uneasiness  pro- 
duced by  love ,  the  reading  of  highly  wrought  works,  exciting  conversation,  the 
sight  of  some  ghastly  or  bloody  spectacle,  or  a  licentious  one  ;  the  impres- 
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sion  produced  by  a  tragical  representation  ;  by  somber,  mysterious,  pa- 
thetic or  too  animated  music  ;  finally,  all  the  circumstances  that  produce 
violent  movements  in  the  economy,  or  suddenly  recall  painful  and  lasting 
impressions."  To  these  we  may  add  all  those  that  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  an  increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus.  The  hysterical 
temperament  is  often  allied  with  an  overwhelming  desire  to  become  the  ob- 
ject of  personal  attraction  and  admiration  ;  this  often  shows  itself  in  a  very 
astonishing  manner :  upon  some  occasions  it  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  in- 
ducing the  individual  to  submit  to  the  most  extraordinary  and  painful  ope- 
rations ;  an  instance  occurred  in  this  city,  where  a  surgical  operation  of  a 
very  severe  character  would  have  been  performed,  but  for  the  greater 
knowledge  of  this  temperament  shown  by  one  of  the  surgeons  present,  the 
woman  proving  beyond  the  possibility  of  all  doubt,  that  her  only  object  was 
the  excitement  of  sympathy. 

The  mysterious  knockings  that  have  agitated  the  public  mind  in  Roches- 
ter, have  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  two  designing  women  ;  indeed,  when 
this  passion  once  takes  possession  of  a  vain  and  ignorant  woman,  there  is  no 
saying  where  it  will  stop  ;  with  no  love  of  decency  or  truth  to  control  it,  it 
will  go  all  lengths,  destroying  all  the  graces  of  character  and  nobility  of  true 
womanhood.  The  Prince  Hohenloe  miracles,  the  Johanna  Southcote  delu- 
sions, the  Rachel  Baker  sleeping  prayers,  are  all  produced  by  this  over- 
whelming desire  for  notoriety.  On  a  larger  scale  we  have  Mormonism, 
Millerism,  and  an  immense  number  of  other  isms.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  such  aberrations  of  the  moral  sentiment  in  the  uneducated  or  in- 
temperate, but  we  often  see  it,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Rochester  women, 
where  it  reflects  more  discredit  upon  the  surrounding  society  who  foster  the 
passion  by  attention  to  its  vagaries,  than  those  who  are  the  unfortunate 
possessors  of  the  mental  obliquity.  But  our  own  sex  has  nothing  to  boast 
of  in  this  matter,  as  our  Life  Sketches  in  this  number  will  testify. 

The  observations  of  all  authors  warrants  the  assertion,  that  hysteria 
as  a  constant  and  repeated  affection,  most  frequently  occurs  in  those  wo- 
men who  do  not  enjoy  a  quiet  and  pleasant  home,  and  the  influence  of 
refined  and  cheerful  companionship.  The  disease  is  occasionally  seen,  it  is 
true,  where  it  is  calculated  to  excite  our  profoundest  sympathy,  as  in  those 
unhappy  cases  where  it  is  the  result  of  domestic  calamity,  as  sudden  death, 
pecuniary  misfortune,  or  disappointed  love  ;  here  the  soothing  influence  of 
sympathy  is  productive  of  the  best  results  ;  but  it  is  directly  the  reverse  in 
those  cases  where  an  erroneous  education  has  warped  the  moral  sentiment. 
In  such  cases,  ridicule  and  sarcasm  are  the  best  means  of  cure.  Columbat 
remarks,  "  such  persons  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  a  very  excitable  tempera- 
ment, their  characters  are  commonly  marked  with  a  shade  of  levity,  frivoli- 
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ty,  and  remarkable  obstinacy ;  they  are  capricious  and  irascible  ;  their 
temper  is  uncertain  and  wavering,  and  the  most  trivial  circumstances  make 
them  pass  from  immoderate  joy,  from  the  most  noisy  laughter,  the  most 
affectionate  caresses,  to  melancholy  mingled  with  sighs,  tears,  sobs,  and  the 
bitterest  reproaches." 

Thus,  it  is  evident  to  the  observer,  that  whatever  unhappy  influences 
have  produced  the  predisposition,  the  patient  is  often  afflicted  with  a  radical 
deformity  of  mind,  that  no  medical  treatment  can  overcome.  Nothing  but 
well-directed  moral  and  physiological  means  will  reclaim  her,  and  make  her 
a  useful  and  graceful  member  of  society. 

The  symptoms  of  the  attack  are  by  no  means  uniform  ;  it  rarely  occurs 
without  such  general  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system,  as  will  allow  well- 
directed  moral  effort,  and  above  all  free  exercise  in  the  open  air',  to  dissi- 
pate the  threatening  symptoms  and  restore  cheerfulness  to  the  mind. 
There  is  usually  a  disposition  to  listlessness,  irregular  distribution  of  the 
blood,  evinced  by  sudden  flashes  of  heat  and  color  in  the  face,  headache 
and  cold  feet,  with  a  disposition  to  tears  ;  when  the  attack  generally  comes 
on  before  the  usual  monthly  period,  and  these  symptoms  are  then  apparent, 
it,  is  the  patient's  listless  indolence  which  allows  its  approach  ;  she  can 
almost  always  prevent  it.  A  hair  mattress  to  sleep  on,  neither  coffee,  tea, 
brandy,  opium,  spirit  of  lavender,  or  any  stimulants,  whether  prescribed 
by  the  physician  or  not,  from  four  to  ten  miles  of  exercise  every  day,  and  a 
shower-bath  if  the  patient  be  stout  and  florid,  with  no  novels  or  romances, 
and  a  control  of  all  the  passions  :  these  are  the  means  that  will  cure  every 
case  not  depending  upon  actual  organic  disease  of  the  uterus.  These  latter 
are  often  very  serious  in  character,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
essay  when  speaking  of  organic  diseases  of  the  womb.  ' 

Columbat's  description  of  the  paroxysm  is  so  excellent,  and  agrees  so 
well  with  our  own  observation,  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  give  it  en- 
tire. u  At  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  patient  feels  a  sensation 
of  obscure  tension  and  spasmodic  constriction,  analogous  to  that  produced 
by  the  movement  of  some  globular  body,  which  after  having  produced  va- 
rious circumvolutions  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  ascends  chiefly  on  the 
left  side  toward  the  stomach  and  chest,  and  following  the  course  of  the  gul- 
let, produces  a  sense  of  tightening  in  the  throat,  which  in  very  severe  cases 
occasions  a  dread  of  suffocation. " 

These  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  palpitations,  temporary  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  of  such  violence  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  several  persons  to  restrain  the  efforts  of  even  a  very 
delicate  woman.     No  violence  should  be  used,  and  yet  the  body  be  effec- 
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tually  preserved  from  injury,  and  not  permitted  to  strike  the  wall,  bed- 
stead, or  any  other  resisting  body. 

The  countenance  in  this  disease  is  not  much  convulsed,  yet  the  whole 
appearance  is  very  disagreeable  ;  the  nostrils  are  widely  dilated,  and  the 
neck  bent  backward  ;  the  hands  are  constantly  applied  to  the  neck,  and 
seem  endeavoring  to  remove  some  cause  of  strangulation  ;  probably  wind, 
of  which  on  recovering,  quantities  are  eructated,  stops  in  the  gullet  by  the 
spasmodic  action  of  its  opening,  and  causes  that  deceptive  feeling  of  a  ball 
rising  from  the  intestines  to  the  throat ;  this  is  as  we  said  before,  a  peculiar 
feature  of  hysteria.  The  eyelids  are  mostly  shut,  though  continually  agi- 
tated with  spasms  and  the  rolling  of  the  balls  beneath.  Often  there  are  in- 
tervals of  complete  prostration  and  death-like  stillness,  from  which  the  pa- 
tient awakes  to  renew  her  violent  contortions  and  writhings.  She  often 
complains  of  headache  in  one  spot,  and  compares  it  to  the  pressure  of  the 
head  in  a  vice  ;  sometimes  she  is  profoundly  still,  and  then  starting  rapidly 
from  this  seeming  trance,  utters  the  most  violent  and  piercing  shrieks,  and 
often  howls  like  a  wild  beast.  When  this  is  combined  with  the  sobs,  tears, 
pan  tings,  writhings,  and  tearing  of  the  hair,  and  the  bursts  of  laughter 
sometimes  witnessed,  it  is  enough  to  appall  the  bystander,  and  induce  a  pro- 
found emotion  of  regret,  that  the  passions  should  ever  gain  such  ascendancy 
over  so  noble  a  creature  as  woman. 

The  intellectual  faculties  though  generally  enfeebled  and  sometimes 
entirely  asleep,  are  often  in  sufficient  action  to  distinguish  the  slightest 
whisper ;  we  have  in  those  cases  where  the  attack  originated  in  passion, 
used  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  by  so  timing  a 
remark  on  the  personal  appearance  of  the  patient,  or  suggesting  the  use  of 
a  disagreeable  remedy,  as  forcibly  to  arrest  her  attention  and  break  up  the 
attack.  This  scene  of  distress  usually  ceases  with  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  tears,  when  the  patient  remains  for  a  time  exhausted  and  inclined  to 
sleep.  The  attacks  are  irregular  as  it  regards  time  of  occurrence  ;  some- 
times daily,  and  several  times  each  day  ;  sometimes  at  intervals  of  a  week, 
and  very  often  they  are  monthly,  occurring  just  before  the  monthly  period, 
originating  in  uterine  disease.  Hysteria  is  usually  confined  to  that  portion 
of  her  life  in  which  woman  is  capable  of  child-bearing  ;  when  it  exists  be- 
yond the  customary  period  for  that  function,  it  is  probably  connected  with 
its  late  and  ephemeral  revival.  Such  instances  however  are  so  rare,  as  not 
to  impair  the  rule  which  confines  it  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  forty -fifth 
year. 

So  far,  all  we  have  said  relates  to  the  predisposition,  and  its  grand  result 
the  hysteric  paroxysm.  We  shall  in  our  next  continue  this  subject,  and 
speak  of  a  most  extraordinary  fact  in  relation  to  hysterical  people,  that  we 
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anticipate  some  difficulty  in  inducing  our  non-professional  readers  to  be- 
lieve ;  we  shall  quote  from  high  authorities  however,  and  can  only  say, 
that  the  experience  of  intelligent  physicians  will  confirm  the  astonishing 
facts  we  shall  communicate  ;  our  own  experience  has  often  verified  them, 
and  we  would  most  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  the  earnest  seeker 
after  truth,  health,  and  mental  strength,  in  a  very  special  manner  to  them 
as  explanatory  of  an  immense  majority  of  those  u  wonderful  cures"  pro- 
duced by  our  homeopathic  and  allopathic  brethren,  either  with  the  little 
pills  or  some  "powerful  and  very  scarce  medicine,"  just  received  from 
Europe  where  it  has  only  lately  been  discovered,  &c,  &c. 

Dr.  Watson  of  London,  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
acute  practitioner,  remarks,  "  .there  is  one  other  very  remarkable  character 
in  hysteria,  which  it  behooves  us  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with.  Almost  any  part  of  the  nervous  system  in  these  persons,  is  liable 
under  the  influence  of  slight  causes,  and  even  without  any  obvious  cause, 
to  fall  into  a  disordered  state  of  action  and  suffering,  more  or  less  resem- 
bling that  which  inflammation  or  organic  disease  may  assume  in  the  same 
part.  Every  kind  of  serious  disease  may  be  mimicked  by  what  we  must 
call  hysteria.  And  your  skill  may  be  severely  tasked  to  determine  the  true 
import  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  case."  Consumption, 
pregnancy,  diseases  of  the  joints,  loss  of  voice,  fancied  lameness  of  years' 
duration,  and  even  speechlessness  and  blindness,  have  been  supposed  to 
exist,  and  been  dissipated  either  by  treatment  judiciously  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  nervous  system,  by  renovating  the  health,  or  else  by 
some  sudden  calamity  rendering  all  the  energies  of  the  system  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  life,  as  in  case  of  fire  or  great  moral  misfortune.  The 
history  of  hysteria  can  indeed  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have  directed 
their  inquiries  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  rather  than  the  gratification  of 
their  patient's  appetite  for  sympathy. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  not  been  just  in  these  remarks,  which 
put  this  dreadful  malady  so  much  under  the  control  of  dietetics  and  the  will 
of  the  patient.  God  knows  we  do  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  the  unfortunate  ; 
we  esteem  the  character  of  woman  as  highly  for  her  many  excellencies,  and 
pity  her  as  sincerely  for  the  unavoidable  trials  to  which  she  is  subjected,  as 
most  of  our  sex.  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  that  we  cannot  bear  to  see  her 
deceived  by  those  designing  members  of  our  profession  who  live  by  flatter- 
ing her  vices.  Woman  was  designed  by  nature  for  the  moral  elevation  of 
man.  She  is  capable  if  she  cultivate  the  natural  graces  of  her  character, 
of  strewing  his  path  with  roses  in  prosperity,  and  sustaining  his  spirit  with 
more  than  a  giant's  strength  in  adversity  ;  but  let  her  give  way  to  the  ca- 
prices of  an  ill-regulated  mind,  and  she  becomes  a  thorn  in  his  side,  and  a 
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mountain  in  his  path.  Our  countryman,  Irving,  in  his  exquisite  sketch  of 
the  wife,  has  pictured  woman  as  we  love  to  contemplate  her  ;  we  feel  that 
her  present  condition  in  society  demands  the  truth,  and  we  have  too  much 
respect  for  her  and  ourselves,  to  withhold  our  humble  eiforts  for  its  expo- 
sition.    We  shall  speak  of  the  medical  treatment  of  Hysterics  in  our  next. 


Art.  LI. — Life  Sketches  of  New    York  Physicians — Shakspearean 

Illustrations. 

"  The  prosperity  of  a  jest  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it,  not  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  utters  it." 

Since  our  last  hunt,  considerable  apprehension  has  been  excited  amongst 
the  brethren,  either  that  medical  game  would  become  scarce,  or  that  we 
would  give  out  and  get  off  the  track  ;  'tis  certain  that  our  specimens  cannot 
be  as  well  characterized  as  formerly,  more  especially  by  those  who  have  not 
studied  the  habits  of  the  game  ;  and  to  be  candid  we  do  anticipate  some 
trouble  in  keeping  them  in  view,  for  they  are  becoming  rather  small ;  but 
fortune  seems  to  favor  us  in  the  pursuit  by  scaring  them  up  a  little,  and  if 
we  mistake  not  we  see  sport  ahead. 

The  infinitesimal  philosophers  have  got  by  the  ears  and  commenced  bel- 
ligerent operations  against  each  other  ;  and  in  no  homeopathic  doses  either 
by  a  long   shot.     The  magnates  of  the  homeopathic  school,  having  loaded 

their  great  gun,  Dr.  G ,  fired  him  off  at  the  Academy  in  the  shape  of  a 

grand  address,  wherein  the  merits  of  the  little  Pills  were  duly  discussed,  and 
the  big  ones  treated  in  a  manner  quite  apologetic  and  forgiving.  This  ad- 
dress was  a  very  skillful  affair ;  indeed  almost  too  skillful ;  for  its  learned 
author,  who  is  rather  of  a  Jesuitical  turn,  and  quite  aware  of  the  advantage 
of  having  two  strings  to  his  bow,  (the  Doctor  accommodates  his  patients  by 
practicing  both  systems,)  proposed  in  the  address  to  the  Legislature  praying 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Homeopathic  College,  that  the  students,  before 
graduation ,  ' c  should  undergo  an  examination  in  the  Allopathic  theory  and 
practice,  as  well  as  the  Homeopathic  philosophy"  !  This  to  be  sure, 
evinced  a  benevolent  desire  for  the  success  of  the  young  gentlemen,  but 
could  hardly  be  said  to  square  with  the  "  similia  similibus''  doctrine  ;  indeed 
it  was  a  desecration  of  their  theory,  to  which  a  respectable  minority  of  the 
little  Pills  could  not  submit.     Accordingly  they  loaded  their  howitzer,  Dr. 

K ■,  and  fired  him  off  in  his  journal  at  Dr.  G and  his  coadjutors,  in 

the  shape  of  a  protest  against  the  whole  scheme,  which  they  seem  to  think  a 
blow-hot-and-blow-cold  affair.  In  a  short  time  therefore,  we  shall  probably 
have  a  new  society  with  a  title  after  the  style  of  the  old  Scotchman's  Church, 
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who  said  he  belonged  to  the  "  Pree-mative  Oree-ginal  Eighth  Antiburger 
Pro-testant  Reformed  Se-cession  Presbyterian  Chirr-ch." 

Colleges  and  societies  however  are  very  sick  just  now,  and  somewhat 
cheapened,  particularly  medical  ones ;  we  earnestly  advise  our  Homeopa- 
thic brethren  not  to  be  frightened  at  the  Academy,  for  they  have  been  in  a 
state  of  collapse  for  some  time  and  quite  harmless,  particularly  since  the 
publication  of  the  Scalpel.  They  made  their  calculations  on  the  stupidity 
of  the  public  rather  too  large,  (though  we  confess  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  do  that,)  and  are  now  tasting  the  results  of  a  false  "  prognosis." 

The  Homeopathic  philosophers  have  scared  up  some  capital  fun  for  us ; 
they  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  (to  be  paid  prospectively  when  the 
new  College  shall  be  organized)  in  recalling  that  valorous  gentleman  from 
his  eight  years  rustication  in  a  village  up  the  River,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
refresh  himself  after  that  awful  midnight  encounter  with  the  four  robbers 
some  eight  years  since.  We  saw  him  a  few  days  ago,  and  were  delighted 
to  perceive  him  in  high  feather,  and  evidently  ready  for  a  tilt  with  Allopathy 
or  a  whole  host  of  robbers.  But  let  us  introduce  the  Doctor  formally — like 
old  Jack  Falstaff  recounting  his  exploits  to  Prince  Hal. 

"  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with  a  dozen  of  them,  two 
hours  together.  I  have  'scaped  by  a  miracle  ;  I  am  eight  times  thrust 
through  the  doublet ;  four  through  the  hose  ;  my  buckler  cut  through  and 
through  ;  my  sword  hack'd  like  a  hand-saw,  ecce  signum.  I  never  dealt 
better  since  I  was  a  man;  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  on  all  cowards! 
Let  them  speak  ;  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains 
and  the  sons  of  darkness." 

Oh  !  but  the  Doctor's  description  next  morning  after  the  robbery,  in  one 
of  the  papers  was  graphic.  We  have  lost  it  after  a  careful  preservation  of 
eight  years,  or  we  would  give  it  entire.  Somewhat  of  its  solemn  impres- 
siveness  comes  over  our  spirit  at  midnight  even  yet.  We  quote  from  me- 
mory some  of  the  more  dramatic  passages: — u  I  awoke  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  living  movement  near  my  bed — ."  "  I  saw  the  dim  figure  of  a 
man  through  my  half-closed  eyelids  as  through  a  thick  mist — ."  u  Instant- 
ly every  sense  became  on  the  alert,  and  the  eyes  and  ears  strained  to  their 
utmost."  "  I  could  hear  the  blood  as  it  rushed  through  the  carotids  near 
my  ears — ."  Our  own  blood  runs  cold  to  think  of  it :  and  then  the  aston- 
ishing dexterity  with  which  the  doctor  (in  the  dark  !)  threw  the  bedclothes 
over  the  robber's  head  by  means  of  his  feet  with  all  the  precision  of  a  South 
American  lasso  hunter,  the  amazing  presence  of  mind  with  which  he 
seized  the  sword-cane  u  so  providentially  standing  at  his  chamber  door," 
and  the  race  down  stairs,  with  the  dreadful  rencounter  at  the  hall  door  where 
the  awful  wound  was  inflicted,  the  wrestling  and  death  grip  in  the  office, 
the  doctor  getting  most  skillfully  "  the  under  hold,"  and  the  warm  life-blood 
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of  the  victim  pouring  over  "  his  gray  hair,"  and  the  night-gown  "  all  stiff 
with  gore"  u  so  that  it  would  stand  alone"  !  Like  Duncan  one  feels  inclined 
to  ask, 

"  What  bloody  man  is  that 
Who  seemeth  by  his  plight," 
As  though  he  might 

"  The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine 
Making  the  green-one  red.?; 

And  that  blessed  rib  which  received  the  point  of  the  dagger  and  saved 
the  Doctor's  heart,  and  elicited  that  eloquent  finale.  [See  the  account  pub- 
lished !]  What  do  we  not  owe  that  rib  ?  more  perhaps  than  that  unfortu- 
nate one  possessed  by  our  great  progenitor  :  but  a  truce  with  nonsense.  We 
are  rejoiced  to  observe  the  u  living  movements"  of  the  Doctor  show  no  ten- 
dency to  decay,  and  trust  that  his  excellent  fancies  have  not  been  impaired 
by  his  long  absence ;  doubtless  an  encounter  with  the  brilliant  and  piquant 
conversation  of  the  Homeopathic  brethren,  will  revive  those  delightful  memo- 
ries of  former  years,  that  lent  such  enchanting  and  romantic  gracefulness 
to  his  conversation,  and  enable  him  to  afford  us  further  insight  into  an  ex- 
traordinary department  of  medical  psychologies,  and  another  dish  for  the 
amusement  of  our  readers.  We  recommend  the  doctor  to  Mr.  Burton's 
serious  attention. 

Quel  charmant  homme  est  celui-ci  ?  The  "  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form"  !  Where  art  thou,  shade  of  our  glorious  Will  ?  come  to  our 
relief.     Ah  !  ha  !  we  have  thee  :  thou  hast  never  deserted  us. 

"  We  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  ladies  on  his  sleeve, 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve. 
He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp  ;  why  this  is  he 
That  kissed  away  his  hand  in  courtesy.       « 
#  *  #  The  ladies  call  him  sweet, 
The  stairs  as  he  treads  on  them  kiss  his  feet ; 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one, 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale's  bone, 
And  consciences  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongued  B ." 


Dr.  B was  introduced  to  our  community  some  seven  or  eight  years 

since,  as  a  surgical  operator.  With  letters  from  eminent  French  surgeons, 
and  the  then  popular  prestige  of  great  faith  in  animal  magnetism,  his  first 
essay  in  surgery,  came  off  with  great  eclat,  whilst  the  patient,  (not  a  very 
refined  specimen  of  the  sex,)  was  said  to  be  under  the  influence  of  magnet- 
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ism.  A  number  of  the  medical  philosophers  were  present,  and  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  were  not  allowed  a  very  near  approach  to  the  lady,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  "her  sleep."  It  was  said  however  by  the  philosophers  pres- 
ent, (whose  names  were  duly  paraded  before  the  public  in  the  newspapers,) 
that  her  thews  or  sinews  (not  unlike  Irving's  description  of  those  of  the 
widow  Blacket  of  Oxford)  gave  evidence  that  her  nerves  were  not  very 
susceptible  of  disturbance,  and  evinced  very  decided  ability  to  control  her- 
self;  at  any  rate,  the  gentlemen  were  certainly  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  performance,  and  looked  and  talked  rather  hardly  at  the  handsome  young 
surgeon.  Subsequently,  the  doctor  gained  much  notoriety  by  a  delightful 
biography  of  himself,  published  in  the  French  Almanac,  giving  a  very  modest 
and  fascinating  sketch  of  his  person  and  attainments.  This  has  impressed 
us  favorably  toward  him,  for  his  independence  and  knowledge  of  the  spe- 
cies : — indeed  we  always  esteemed  our  own  French  progenitors,  as  extremely 
skillful  utilitarians,  and  have  adopted  the  doctor's  plan ;  [see  our  last  Life 
Sketch  in  the  November  number.]  We  have  a  particular  regard  for  all 
those  members  of  the  profession,  who  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  driven 
to  the  wall  by  those  benevolent  old  medical  gentlemen  who  "patronize" 
young  physicians,  and  form  societies  for  the  relief  of  their  widows  and  small 
children  when  they  are  defunct.  The  doctor  is  remarkable  for  the  admira- 
ble taste  of  his  dress  and  equipage ;  when  riding  in  his  exquisite  little  car- 
riage, he  looks  like  a  canary  bird  in  a  cage,  and  is  the  darling  pet  of  our 
French  young  ladies ;  his  prescriptions  are  peculiarly  elegant  and  recherche ; 
the  Fau  defleur  aV  Orange,  and  other  delightful  ingredients,  contending  for 
the  first  kiss  of  the  lovely  patient,  and  their  combined  aroma  being  greatly 
aided  by  the  frequent  presence  of  the  charming  physician. 

Alas !  that  we  should  be  obliged,  whilst  faithfully  presenting  our  profes- 
sional brethren,  to  descend  from  such  ambrosial  hights,  and  to  cast  our 
hook  into  a  pool ;  aye,  even  when  we  know  we  shall  draw  forth  nothing  but 
a  mud-turtle.     And  yet  the  epicure  tells  us,  that  even  that  creature  is  not 

devoid  of  interest  to  the  learned  palate.     Dr.  rejoices  in  a  person 

that  irresistibly  forces  upon  our  imagination,  Bardolph,  in  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Falstaff  and  his  Host,  when  the  old  braggart  contemplates  retrenching 
his  extravagant  attendance. 

Fal. — Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my  followers. 

Host. — Discard,  bully  Hercules  ;  cashier ;  let  them  wag  ;  trot,  trot. 

Fal. — I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host. — Thou'rt  an  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar,  and  Pheezar.  I  will  enter- 
tain Bardolph  ;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall  tap  :  said  I  well,  bully  Hector? 

Fal. — Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host. — I  have  spoke  :  let  him  follow  :  Let  me  see  thee  froth,  and  lime  : 
I  am  at  a  word  :  follow. 

\ 
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Pal. — Bardolph,  follow  him  :  a  tapster  is  a  good  trade :  an  old  cloak 
makes  a  new  jerkin  ;  a  wither'd  serving-man,  a  fresh  tapster  :  Go  ;  adieu. 
Bard. — It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired  ;  I  will  thrive. 
Pistol. — '0  base  Gongorian  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  ? 

Methinks  we  see  the  doctor  with  his  elegant  figure  like  a  Dutch  galleot, 
as  many  feet  beam  as  keel,  with  a  head  at  her  prow  like  some  nondescript 
excrescence,  a  furunculus  nose  and  countenance,  and  a  couple  of  red  eyes 
that  would  answer  a  good  purpose  were  he  to  stand  on  the  end  of  a  dock  in 
a  foggy  night  to  guide  steamboats  into  the  slip,  marching  off  with  mine  host 
on  his  way  to  the  tap  room,  that  theater  of  his  early  ambition  and  later 
practice  ;  his  little  eyes  twinkling  with  delight,  after  the  manner  of  those 
interesting  quadrupeds  of  the  streets,  who  evince  by  such  expressive  glances, 
their  unwillingness  to  share  a  newly  discovered  and  succulent  morsel  with 
an  approaching  brother.  And  yet  the  doctor  has  his  good  points  ;  he  can- 
not well  help  at  this  period  of  life  his  deficiency  in  u  the  rudiments,"  and 
if  he  occasionally  spell  water  with  two  t's,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
patient;  his  skill  at  "rounce,"  (although  we  are  obliged  to  confess  our 
ignorance  of  the  game  and  its  origin,)  and  his  truly  democratic  selection  of 
place  and  partner,  with  the  thrifty  tact  with  which  he  disposes  of  his  win- 
nings, (usually  cigars,)  should  present  a  useful  example  to  the  more 
aristocratic  brethren,  and  teach  them  a  lesson  of  prudence  and  humility. 
Nothing  more  endears  a  physician  to  a  numerous  class  of  employers,  than 
such  democratic  conduct ;  besides  it  destroys  any  little  jealousy  that  might 
arise  from  a  consciousness  of  intellectual  inequality. 

No  doubt  these  innocent  practices  are  indulged  in  by  the  doctor,  from  no 
other  motive  than  an  amiable  desire  to  promote  benevolent  and  social  feeling. 
We  anticipate  much  amusement  from  his  promised  review  of  the  Scalpel, 
and  hope  he  will  exercise  the  full  extent  of  his  benevolence,  in  consideration 
of  our  amiable  badinage  and  acknowledged  literary  deficiency. 

Behold  !  on  the  fashionable  side  of  Broadway,  and  at  that  hour  when  the 
moving  throng  are  most  likely  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  a  gentlemen  of  fair 
exterior,  six  feet  high,  most  professionally  arrayed  in  black.  He  affords 
an  excellent  and  characteristic  example  of  a  class  of  the  brethren  quite 
abundant  in  the  city  ;  his  exterior  is  very  fair,  including  the  countenance, 
which  is  about  as  expressive  as  a  well  washed  turnip,  and  fairly  indicates  the 
condition  of  his  mental  furniture  ;  this  is  also  very  apparent  in  his  discourse  : 
any  epistolary  efforts,  such  as  love  letters,  &c.  that  may  perforce  escape 
him  show  an  early  horror  of  the  schoolmaster ;  in  imagination,  however, 
the  doctor  makes  up  all  these  trifling  deficiencies. 

Holofernes,  in  Loves'  Labours  Lost,  paints  one  of  the  genus  with  admira- 
ble sarcasm. 
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u  His  humor  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his  eye 
ambitious,  his  gait  majestical,  and  his  behavior  vain,  ridiculous  and  boast- 
ful. He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too 
perio-rinate,  as  I  may  call  it ;  he  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer 
than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  such  unsociable  and  point  device 
companions  :  such  rackers  of  orthography. " 

This  matter  of  orthography  is  decidedly  a  sore  point  with  the  Doctor  ;  it 
strikes  us,  that  a  morning  exercise  of  an  hour  or  so,  would  not  be  amiss  in 
the  way  of  practice  with  a  number  of  the  brethren,  whose  missives  have  oc- 
casionally fallen  under  our  notice.  The  Doctor  is  fond  of  hunting — roman- 
tic scenery,  and  young  ladies.  His  ambition  has  led  him  even  to  indulge 
in  a  Wolf-hunt ;  in  this  however,  he  was  unsuccessful.  His  description  of 
the  scenery  of  the  northern  lakes,  evinces  high  imaginative  force,  and  when 
he  is  once  fairly  started,  one  is  sure  to  get  the  whole  of  it  in  all  the  glowing 
imagery  of  a  facial  angle  of  ten  degrees.  It  is  not  improbable  considering 
the  doctor's  skill  in  orthography,  that  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  en- 
joy the  conversation  of  a  literary  friend  of  ours,  on  Lake  George,  who,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "follers  the  perfession  of  a  naterelist ;"  that  is  to  say,  he 
captures  rattlesnakes,  and  shows  them  to  travelers  on  the  lake  ;  but  let 
him  speak  or  rather  write  for  himself,  after  the  manner  of  the  Doctor.  The 
following  is  a  literal  transcript  of  a  label  on  a  box  containing  a  huge  rattle- 
snake :  "In  this  bocks  are  a  Rattill  snaick ;  he  was  koched  on  Black 
mounting  last  Guly.  And  wen  the  leetle  rattill  hes  got  jest  on  the  eend 
of  his  tale  gits  as  big  as  the  uthers  hell  be  the  yere  old." 

Our  friend  drove  quite  a  thriving  trade  in  selling  these  labels,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  his  general  conversation,  and  the 
evident  labor  of  the  chirography,  we  should  have  suspected  him  of  play- 
ing possum.  His  facility  in  quotations  is  wonderful;  upon  occasion  of  a 
very  long  one,  he  was  asked  by  a  roguish  young  lady,  if  he  was  not  afraid 
he  would  lose  all  his  originality  and  become  a  quotation.  The  Doctor  has 
been  for  many  years  contemplating  matrimony,  but  has  not  yet  met  with 
a  being  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  excellence,  and  possessing  the  requisite 
amount  of  Californian  attractiveness,  to  win  him  from  the  heart-felt  satis- 
faction of  contemplating  his  own  charms. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  and  we  think 
we  are  now  going  to  settle  in  the  affirmative  that  assertion  for  good,  no 
matter  what  of  proof  may  be  added  hereafter.  The  romantic  and  terrible 
encounter  with  the  giants — no — with  the  robbers — (heaven  help  us  we  are 
even  yet  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation  at  the  bare  description)  which  is 
only  equaled  by  the  doings  of  that  glorious  mirror  of  chivalry,  whose  deeds 
will  never  die  (pray  heaven  the  doctor,  now  he  has  returned,  will  mount  a 
white  horse,  and  then  the  likeness  will  be  complete — what  a  conjunction  it 
would  make  when  he  should  meet  the  venerable  Sangrado  on  his  coal-black 
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steed  in  Broadway).  We  say  the  doctor's  romantic  encounter  with  the 
robbers,  was  actually  fairly  matched  by  a  bona  fide  adventure  of  our  friend 
Dr.  E.  The  Doctor's  modesty  would  have  entirely  concealed  the  whole 
affair,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unavoidable  publicity  that  it  attained  by  the 
legal  steps  necessary  for  the  commitment  of  his  robbers,  for  they  were  no 
spirits  conjured  up  by  a  fertile  invention  to  attain  notoriety  (which  the 
doctor  studiously  avoids,  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  position  to  which  he 
is  as  much  entitled  by  his  science  as  the  elegance  of  his  manners),  but  real 
flesh  and  blood  robbers — and  no  less  than  three  of  them,  all  taken  by  the 
doctor  with  the  aid  of  his  sons,  two  mere  lads,  in  flagrante  delicto,  search- 
ing for  his  plate  closet ;  and  all  well  and  sufficiently  bound,  and  marched 
at  midnight  by  the  Doctor  to  the  station-house,  sword  and  dagger  in 
hand  !  The  facts  are  simply  these  :  The  Doctor  was  awakened  by  a  u  liv- 
ing movement"  not  "  at  his  bedside,"  but  below  stairs.  His  senses  being 
usually  pretty  well  on  the  alert,  and  his  nerves  well  strung, — the  Doctor 
was  educated  at  West  Point — he  stopped  not  for  the  superfluous  details  of 
the  toilet  (which  by  the  way  he  was  obliged  to  commence  when  he  had 
bound  the  robbers  and  left  them  in  custody  of  his  sons),  but  went  with 
all  his  "living  movements"  unobstructed  by  clothes  to  the  top  of  the 
basement  stairs,  where  he  could  see  the  enterprising  gentlemen  at  work  at 
a  closet.  Instantly  returning  up  stairs  to  the  second  story,  where  his  sons 
slept,  he  aroused  them  with  cautious  attention  to  avoid  noise,  and  armed 
them  with  sword  and  dagger,  selected  from  a  well  supplied  armamentarium 
of  ancient  implements  of  war,  which  he  keeps  as  a  museum  for  his 
children.  With  great  caution  and  no  noise,  he  opened  the  front  and 
rear  doors,  and  placed  one  of  the  boys  outside  at  the  area  gate  where 
the  robbers  had  entered,  and  another  at  the  back-door  in  the  yard  which 
they  had  opened,  and  then  went  to  the  head  of  the  basement  stairs, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  summoned  a  surrender,  at  the  same  time  proclaiming 
his  arrangements  in  the  front  and  rear  outlets,  and  ordering  his  sons  to 
shoot  down  instantly  any  one  who  attempted  to  escape.  The  first  who 
surrendered  was  a  powerful  negro.  The  Doctor  marshaled  him  to  the 
back  piazza,  and  ordered  the  robber  to  lie  on  his  face,  which  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  do,  though  armed  with  a  billy  ;  the  son  was  stationed  over  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  and  ordered  to  cut  him  down  should  he  attempt  to 
arise  ;  no  sooner  had  the  Doctor  turned  to  seek  the  others,  who  afraid  of 
the  pistol  in  the  hands  of  the  young  man  at  the  gate,  remained  passively 
awaiting  their  fate,  than  the  negro  attempted  to  overpower  his  guard.  In- 
stantly returning,  the  Doctor  settled  him  with  a  blow  on  the  head  ;  he 
then  lay  passive.  By  this  time,  however,  one  of  the  robbers  attempted  to 
escape  by  the  area,  but  the  youth  drove  him  back  by  threatening  to  shoot 
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him,  at  the  same  time  leveling  pistol  fashion,  a  Malay  crease,  the  only 
weapon  he  had.  The  other  also  attempted  to  escape  into  the  yard  but  was 
driven  back  by  the  other  youth.  By  this  time  the  ladies  of  the  family 
had  alarmed  the  watch,  who  were  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  enter, 
and  would  not  have  done  so,  but  for  the  doctor's  decisive  assurance  that 
there  was  no  danger.  One  of  the  robbers  feigned  drunkenness,  and  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  the  dogberries,  but  the  doctor  speedily 
removed  the  impression  by  soundly  cuffing  his  ears.  The  whole  three 
were  now  thoroughly  awe-stricken,  and  being  well  bound,  they  were  dis- 
patched to  the  police,  and  are  now  serving  out  their  time  in  the  state - 
prison. 

There  !  beloved  reader,  have  we  not  redeemed  our  promise  ;  these  were 
neither  old  Jack's  men  in  buckram,  nor  Kendal  green ;  and  they  were  se- 
cured every  one  of  them  ;  we  may  say  with  old  fat  paunch,  "  you  rogue, 
an'  they  were  not  bound,  I  am  a  Jew,  an  'Ebrew  Jew."  And  now,  mine 
excellent  and  faithful  friend,  having  accompanied  us  thus  far,  through  our 
sketches  of  our  more  romantic  brethren,  we  would  take  compassion  on  thee, 
and  no  longer  endeavor  to  defend  our  claim  to  true  chivalry,  but  as  faithful 
historians  we  cannot  let  thee  go,  until  thou  hast  accompanied  us  to  the 
grand  denouement  of  the  midnight  rencounter  with  those  robbers,  which  was 
so  sublimely  described  by  the  ever  memorable  and  chief  actor  on  the  awful 
occasion.  We  suffered  the  other  sketches  to  intervene,  dear  reader,  with 
the  view  of  thy  partial  recovery  from  the  effect  of  our  introduction  ;  now 
comes  the  grand  finale  by  way  of  a  coup-de-theatre. 

The  day  after  the  affair,  there  was  an  equal  amount  of  horror  and  amuse- 
ment in  the  community,  touching  the  "  awful  robbery  and  attempted  mur- 
der," as  it  was  duly  announced  by  the  penny-a-liners.  Whilst  some  of  the 
more  innocent  and  amiable  of  our  citizens  were  pale  with  terror,  there  were 
other  hardy  spirits,  chiefly  doctors,  who  received  the  dreadful  news  with 
hearty  peals  of  laughter  ;  and  some  of  the  brethren  not  particularly  distin- 
guished for  politeness,  actually  put  their  irreverent  fingers  to  the  sides  of 
their  noses.  The  Doctor  appeared  most  gracefully  and  elegantly  accoutered 
with  a  black  silk  scarf  to  suspend  a  wounded  arm  ;  u  the  biceps  muscle  "  as 
he  learnedly  informed  us,  having  been  wounded  in  the  encounter.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  on  the  slightest  irregularity  of  movement  in 
his  magnificent  pair  of  bays,  the  ruling  passion  would  assert  its  power, 
and  the  doctor,  who  is  a  great  equestrian,  would  instantly  grasp  the  whip 
with  great  vigor  with  the  wounded  arm.  The  whole  affair  appeared  next 
day  but  one,  most  eloquently  and  graphically  written  out  by  the  Doctor, 
with  a  grand  religious  finale,  quite  a  prayer.  So  great  a  sensation  was 
produced  by  it,  that*  our  enterprising  citizen,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  Olym- 
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pic,  announced  its  appearance  as  a  grand  melo-drama.  But  those  wretched 
creatures,  the  doctors,  persisted  with  their  vile  inuendoes  and  irreverent 
laughter  ;  soon  however  their  laughter  was  turned  to  wonder,  by  a  circum- 
stance equally  unexpected  and  extraordinary.  Four  days  after  the  rob- 
bery, the  body  of  a  man  who  had  evidently  died  suddenly,  and  apparently 
from  a  stab  in  his  neck  directly  over  the  jugular  and  carotid,  was  found  in 
a  sack  high  and  dry  on  the  shore,  somewhere  on  Staten  Island  ;  it  was 
brought  to  the  tombs  for  recognition  and  an  inquest,  and  it  was  confidently 
predicted,  that  the  robber  from  whose  neck  came  the  torrent  of  blood  that 
deluged  the  doctor,  and  stiffened  his  gray  hair  and  night-dress  with  gore, 
was  found,  and  the  accomplices  would  thereby  be  detected.  Some  of  the 
more  innocent  members  of  the  profession,  and  a  great  number  of  the  ladies, 
were  already  satisfied  before  the  inquest,  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  met 
his  death  by  the  valiant  arm  of  the  doctor.  The  knowing  ones,  however, 
were  confident  that  Reynard  had  u  doubled,"  and  quietly  and  mirthfully 
awaited  the  denouement.  In  a  couple  of  days,  no  one  appearing  to  claim 
the  body,  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  and  it  was  found  that  the  wound 
not  only  did  not  penetrate  the  carotid  or  jugular,  but  from  the  absence  of 
all  those  marks  that  imply  the  existence  of  life  in  the  subject  when  the 
wound  was  inflicted,  that  it  was  actually  made  on  the  dead  body  !  there 
being  no  other  cause  of  death  visible  externally,  and  this  being  totally  in- 
adequate to  account  for  the  death  of  even  an  infant,  as  a  table-spoon 
full  of  blood  could  not  have  been  lost  by  it,  the  Coroner  was  about  to 
open  the  body  to  seek  further  light  on  the  dark  and  mysterious  transaction, 
when  a  young  doctor  attached  to  one  of  the  dispensaries  appeared,  and  im^ 
mediately  recognized  the  body  as  that  of  a  patient  who  had  died  a  week 
previous  under  his  care,  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  was  buried  in 
Potter's  Field  !  To  all  this  he  made  oath  ;  the  barber  also  who  shaved  the 
man  testified  to  the  same,  and  a  verdict  was  given  accordingly. 

The  doctor  disgusted  with  the  reception  of  his  tragedy,  did  not  appear 
to  claim  his  laurels  in  the  after-piece,  but  awaited  the  triumph  in  silent 
dignity,  that  was  to  heal  his  lacerated  feelings.  After  the  denouement  pro- 
duced by  that  accursed  young  Doctor,  he  sought  the  quiet  influence  of  the 
country  to  calm  his  perturbed  spirits.  He  now  appears  rejuvenated  and 
refreshed,  ready  to  fire  his  small  homeopathic  ammunition  down  the  throats 
of  his  admirers,  and  his  intellectual  artillery  at  the  devoted  Allopaths. 

There  bewildered  and  beloved  reader  !  what  think  you  of  that  ?  Are 
we  not  a  great  people  ?  Who  will  say  that  our  profession  is  destitute  of 
romance  ?  Alas  !  for  you,  Munchausen  ;  and  as  for  you,  bright  mirror  of 
ancient  chivalry,  hide  your  diminished  head  ;  remain  in  the  sable  moun- 
tain and  bewail  your  fate  forever  ;  your  glory  has  departed. 

VOL.  II. — NO.  III.  24 
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Art.  LII. — What  is  Inflammation? 

i;  The  signs  of  inflammation  are  redness,  pain,  heat,  and  swelling." 

So  large  a  proportion  of  the  premature  extinction  of  human  life  is  due  to 
inflammation  in  some  of  its  forms,  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  intense  interest 
to  every  rational  being.  Without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
every  man  must  be  subject  to  the  machinations  of  quackery,  and  too  often 
to  the  fatal  consequences  of  medical  ignorance.  It  will  be  only  by  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  our  subject,  that  we  can  impart,  or 
the  reader  understand,  the  phenomena  of  this  inexpressibly  important  and 
rudimental  department  of  medical  knowledge  :  without  a  knowledge  of  it, 
our  efforts  to  instruct  him  will  be  vain. 

The  human  body  in  health,  contains  from  fifteen  to  sixty  pounds  or  pints 
of  blood,  according  to  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  individual.  In  good  health 
this  is  distributed  equally  to  every  part  of  the  system  by  means  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Wherever  an  artery  can  be  felt  beating, 
as  in  the  temple,  foot,  or  wrist,  its  thrill  under  the  finger  is  called  the  pulse, 
and  we  thus  determine  the  amount  of  excitement  of  the  circulation  in  sick- 
ness. The  pulse  beats  about  130  times  in  a  minute  at  birth,  from  75  to  80 
in  adult  life,  and  as  low  as  50  or  60  in  old  age. 

When  inflammation  threatens  or  takes  possession  of  a  part,  as  in  a  boil,  a 
pleurisy,  or  a  mechanical  injury,  more  than  the  proper  quantity  of  blood 
may  be  found  there ;  the  part  swells  and  gradually  becomes  hot  and  painful, 
and  if  near  the  surface,  assumes  a  blush  of  redness.  The  pulse  now  in- 
creases, and  the  constitutional  symptoms  assume  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
severity,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  local  injury. 

Inflammation  is  called  by  surgeons  either  acute,  rapid  ;  or  chronic,  slow. 
We  shall  speak  in  this  sketch  of  the  acute,  because  the  chronic  essentially 
constitutes  a  great  number  of  diseases,  which  will  require  separate  essays, 
wherein  it  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated. 

The  first  step  in  the  production  of  an  inflammation,  is  the  determination 
of  an  increased  current  of  blood  to  any  part  of  the  body,  whereby  plethora 
or  clogging  of  its  bloodvessels  is  produced  :  the  blood  lodges  in  that  part  in 
more  than  its  proper  quantity  :  this  causes  the  swelling ;  the  part  now  be- 
comes the  seat  of  some  extremely  interesting  changes,  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  illustrate.  As  soon  as  the  blood  is  fairly  obstructed,  Serum  is  ef- 
fused into  the  surrounding  parts  or  the  cellular  tissue  ;  this  connects  all  the 
bloodvessels  and  muscles  together,  throughout  the  whole  body,  allowing 
them  to  play  quietly  and  glide  over  each  other  in  their  varied  actions  when 
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moving  the  limbs.  What  is  Serum  ?  The  watery  or  albuminous  part  of 
the  blood,  which  from  its  thinness  and  other  peculiar  qualities,  circulates  in 
vessels  where  red  blood  cannot,  and  in  a  state  of  health  ought  not  to  go  ;  as 
in  the  pellucid  cornea  or  window  of  the  eye,  the  tendons  and  the  finer  mem- 
branes of  the  body.  Of  what  use  is  this  swelling,  or  indeed  if  you  choose  to 
ask,  of  the  inflammation  ?  Leaving  out  of  present  consideration  pleurisies, 
dysentery,  and  other  important  inflammations  of  the  internal  organs,  inflam- 
mation is  either  the  direct  consequence  of  a  mechanical  injury  and  the  only 
means  of  reorganizing  a  destroyed  part,  of  ejecting  a  splinter  of  wood  or 
iron,  by  means  of  matter  or  pus  which  is  its  result ;  or  it  is  designed  as  in  a 
boil  to  throw  out  some  impurity  in  the  blood. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  which  when  accompanied  with  more  or  less  of  the 
fibrine,  we  call  plastic  or  formative  lymph,  because  it  is  colorless  and  forms 
new  parts,  is  effused  or  thrown  out  into  the  connecting  or  cellular  tissue  of 
the  muscles  all  round  the  splinter,  injury,  or  intended  boil,  to  glue  the  parts 
temporarily  together,  so  as  to  form  a  wall  round  about  the  matter  and  limit 
its  extent  to  a  small  compass  ;  otherwise  it  would  spread  indefinitely  all  over 
the  limbs,  and  make  fearful  havoc  with  the  uses  and  movements  of  the 
muscles,  as  indeed  it  sometimes  does,  from  causes  we  do  not  understand ; 
this  lymph  therefore,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  swelling. 

When  the  absence  of  effusion  is  perceived  by  the  surgeon,  which  he 
knows  from  the  absence  of  much  swelling  and  the  diffused  softness  of  the 
part,  and  the  abscess  threatens  to  extend,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  an  early 
opening  in  a  dependent  part  of  it,  so  that  the  matter  can  run  out  as  fast  as  it 
forms.  This  from  the  timidity  or  ignorance  of  the  ill-educated  surgeon  and 
physician,  is  often  neglected,  and  great  mischief  ensues  ;  it  is  his  duty  to 
call  in  a  competent  man,  who,  knowing  the  anatomy  of  the  part,  and  the 
prospective  evils  of  delay,  will  not  allow  his  patient  to  form  an  erroneous 
conclusion  for  want  of  a  proper  representation  of  his  danger. 

But  we  have  more  to  say  of  the  swelling  ;  there  is  much  real  knowledge 
and  less  of  speculation  in  our  profession  about  acute  inflammation,  because 
when  it  exists  in  the  eye,  from  the  transparency  of  that  organ,  we  can  ac- 
tually see  it  going  forward  from  its  earliest  commencement  in  the  effusion 
of  lymph,  to  its  ending  in  the  formation  of  matter,  the  absorption  of  that 
matter,  or  the  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  organ.  In  the  webbed  foot 
of  a  frog,  we  can  examine  the  progress  of  the  blood  by  means  of  a  micro- 
scope when  we  have  purposely  wounded  the  translucent  membrane  with  a 
pin,  in  order  to  excite  inflammation ;  this  we  compare  at  the  same  time  with 
the  circulation  in  the  foot  of  an  unwounded  frog,  and  thus  determine  the 
comparative  rapidity  of  action  in  the  arteries.  We  can  test  the  heat  of  a 
part  by  the  thermometer,  and  when  opportunity  offers,  we  can  inject  the 
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bloodvessels  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  inflammation,  with  melted  wax 
and  turpentine  colored  red,  and  thus  ascertain  the  comparative  increase  of 
the  surrounding  vessels,  and  the  other  changes  that  have  gone  on  in  the 
inflamed  part. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  peculiarities  connected  with  inflammation, 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  poison,  disease,  or  accident  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, or  is  itself  to  produce,  as  syphilis,  cancer,  various  kinds  of  tumors, 
&c,  &c.  These  we  must  leave  till  we  come  to  describe  those  diseases  ; 
they  are  chronic  or  slow,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  acute  division  of  our 
subject. 

Dr.  Watson  gives  us  a  simple  and  complete  illustration  of  inflammation 
from  a  mechanical  cause  :  u  Let  us  suppose  that  a  healthy  man  receives 
some  local  mechanical  injury — that  he  falls,  for  instance,  against  a  window 
and  gets  a  piece  of  glass  stuck  into  his  arm.  In  a  short  time  he  begins  to 
have  pain  in  the  part,  and  this  is  soon  succeeded  by  redness  and  increased 
heat  and  swelling.  The  skin  becomes  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  the  swell- 
ing increases.  In  the  immediate  place  of  the  injury,  the  swelling  is  firm 
and  hard,  and  exquisitely  tender  ;  at  some  distance  from  that  center, 
although  there  is  still  swelling,  the  parts  are  softer  and  more  yielding.  In 
the  seat  of  the  redness  and  swelling,  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  heat, 
or  burning  pain  ;  the,  part  is  sensibly  hotter  than  natural  to  the  touch  ;  and 
if  its  actual  temperature  be  measured  by  means  of  a  thermometer,  it  will 
be  found  to  exceed  the  temperature  of  the  neighboring  surface,  the  part  is 
in  an  acute  state  of  inflammation."  This  will  suffice  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  inflammation  produced  by  a  purely  mechanical  injury,  whether  by 
glass,  a  clean  iron  nail,  or  a  splinter  of  wood. 

Supposing  the  wounding  agent  to  have  been  withdrawn,  and  left  no  par- 
ticle of  its  substance  behind,  the  wound  would  heal  up  without  the  formation 
of  matter  ;  but  if  a  portion,  however  minute,  be  left  in  the  flesh,  it  would 
cause  with  undeviating  certainty,  both  the  production  of  matter,  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  which  we  are  soon  to  describe.  The  splinter  or 
whatever  the  mechanical  irritant  might  chance  to  be,  if  not  withdrawn, 
could  only  be  loosened  and  thrown  out  of  the  part  by  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter, or  suppuration,  as  we  call  it,  and  that  must  necessarily  be  attended  with 
constitutional  or  general  symptoms,,  because  it  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
actual  disorganization  of  a  portion  of  the  body.  We  may  as  well  say  in 
this  place,  that  boils,  which  we  offer  as  the  best  example  of  abscesses  origi- 
nating from  a  constitutional  cause,  furnish  also  the  best  illustration  of  all 
other  acute  abscesses.  Although  the  cause  be  frequently  apparent  in  gross 
feeding,  we  are  perfectly  assured  that  they  are  quite  as  often  produced  by 
extreme  poverty  of  diet,  and  watery  dilution  of  the  blood,  as  practiced  by 
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the  hydropathic  gentry,  to  their  own  great  glory  and  emolument,  and  the 
deception  of  the  judgment  and  lightening  of  the  bodies  and  pockets  of  their 
patients. 

If  then  the  piece  of  glass,  the  splinter  of  wood,  or  the  nail,  be  not  with- 
drawn, or  the  boil  or  boils  go  on  to  the  formation  of  matter,  then  the  in- 
flammation does  not  cease  as  we  say  by  resolution  or  the  power  of  nature, 
but  the  general  symptoms  occur  ;  the  patient  having  as  yet  only  expe- 
rienced pain  in  the  spot  where  the  inflammation  commenced,  he  usually 
feels  chilly  and  feeble  ;  in  a  short  time  the  pulse  rises  a  number  of  beats  ; 
there  are  hot  flashes,  great  lassitude,  general  flying  pains,  and  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  fix  the  mind  ;  sleep  is  impaired  ;  he  is  thirsty,  and  the 
evacuations  by  stool  and  urine  are  diminished.  This  is  sympathetic  fe- 
ver, and  matter  is  forming. 

The  swelling  now  becomes  pointed,  the  above  symptoms  are  all  aggra- 
vated, throbbing  in  the  part  commences,  it  gradually  becomes  more  point- 
ed, and  looks  whiter  ;  chills  occur,  and  if  not  opened  with  a  lancet,  the 
part  gives  way  with  a  discharge  of  matter,  and  either  the  splinter,  glass, 
nail,  or  a  little  mass  of  cellular  tissue  if  it  be  a  boil,  (called  by  the  people  a 
core,)  comes  away,  and  straightway  nature  proceeds  to  fill  up  the  hole  with 
small  granulations  of  flesh  like  the  grains  of  a  strawberry,  to  clothe  the 
surface  with  skin  to  cover  them,  and  thus  to  repair  the  damage  and  make 
all  as  before. 

Suppuration,  then,  or  the  formation  of  matter,  is  nature's  method  to 
loosen  and  throw  out  of  the  flesh,  any  substance  that  does  not  admit  of  absorp- 
tion or  taking  to  pieces  by  her  system  of  absorbent  vessels,  carried  into  the 
general  circulation  and  thus  disposed  of.  Of  course  neither  a  splinter  of 
wood,  iron  or  glass  can  be  thus  dealt  with.  We  are  now  using  Br.  Wat- 
son's arrangement  in  our  own  language ;  it  is  the  natural  order  of  symp- 
toms, however,  and  must  be  used  by  every  one  who  observes  them  cor- 
rectly. 

Should  the  abscess  be  extensive  and  matter  form  within  the  body,  or 
where  it  cannot  readily  reach  the  surface  by  the  absorption  or  thinning  of 
the  parts  between  it  and  the  skin,  the  chills  become  frequent,  succeeded  by 
flashes  of  heat,  cold  perspiration  follows,  and  the  patient  is  said  to  have 
hectic  fever,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  habit ;  that  is,  the  fever  of 
habit ;  alluding  to  its  recurrence  at  similar  parts  of  the  day  as  in  consump- 
tion, where  matter  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  tubercles  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs,  or  as  in  pleurisy,  where  it  is  formed  outside  of  them 
and  next  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  chest  directly  under  the  ribs. 

To  resume  the  local  consequences  :  there  is  but  one  other  degree  of  in- 
flammation, and  that  is  the  death  or  mortification  of  the  part.     This 
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only  occurs  where  the  original  inflammation  has  been  so  serious,  either  from 
the  violence  of  the  blow  or  bruise  crushing  the  part,  and  destroying  its 
nerves  and  bloodvessels,  or  from  its  spontaneous  occurrence  in  fevers,  as 
after  childbirth  in  very  weak  persons.  In  persons  who  are  very  weak,  car- 
buncles, which  are  large  boils,  often  mortify.  The  part  in  this  particular 
condition,  is  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  therefore  visible  ;  it  is  of 
purplish  or  even  greenish  color,  all  sensation  is  lost  in  it,  vesicles  filled 
with  fluid  arise  upon  its  surface,  and  it  assumes  a  faint  and  sickish  or  death- 
like smell.  Mortification,  if  it  occur  in  a  small  spot,  or  in  a  finger  or  toe, 
from  the  violence  of  a  blow  or  even  from  a  constitutional  affection,  and  the 
powers  of  life  be  not  much  impaired,  is  not  necessarily  fatal ;  what  sur- 
geons call  a  slough,  consisting  of  the  dead  part,  is  thrown  off ;  granula- 
tions occur  as  in  a  boil,  and  fill  up  the  cavity,  and  the  patient  recovers. 
Limited  mortification  occurs  in  carbuncles,  when  a  slough  is  always  thrown 
off;  a  finger  or  a  toe,  and  sometimes  a  leg  or  arm  may  thus  be  severed  by 
nature  ;  it  is  done  by  the  process  of  absorption  as  already  described  ;  the 
surgeon's  knife  is  of  course  the  far  safer  method,  as  any  fortuitous  cause 
may  interpose,  such  as  hot  weather,  too  much  fever,  dysentery,  &c,  and 
cut  off  the  patient  before  the  slow  process  of  nature  can  be  completed. 

Should  the  general  symptoms  attending  a  serious  mechanical  injury  go 
on,  the  patient  becomes  utterly  prostrate,  delirium  sets  in,  he  starts  and  his 
muscles  twitch,  he  picks  at  the  bedclothes,  his  tongue  becomes  dry  and 
tremulous,  his  countenance  is  cold  and  ghastly,  the  contents  of  the  bladder 
and  bowels  escape  unconsciously,  and  he  is  said  to  have  typhoid  fever. 
This  occurs  as  we  all  know  from  constitutional  and  atmospheric  causes 
as  well  as  wounds  and  accidents  ;  but  that  subject  is  too  extensive  for 
this  article.     We  shall  treat  of  the  remedies  in  a  future  number. 


Art.  LIII. — A  Defense  of  Antimony  :  Medical  Logic  and  Literature  in 
the  time  of  Bacon  and  Shaksjpeare. 

"  They  that  reverence  too  much  old  times,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new." 

The  Editor  of  this  journal  desires  to  express  his  profound  regret  that  he 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  the  commission  of  an  error,  which  he  now 
perceives  may  produce  a  grievous  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  profession 
and  the  people.  The  earnest  representations  and  remonstrances  of  the 
more  careful  and  humane  of  the  brethren,  have  convinced  him  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  Antimony  by  the  Medical  Heretic  published  in  our  last  number, 
could  only  have  originated  in  a  mind  incapable  of  appreciating  the  excel- 
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lence  of  that  great  and  useful  medicine.  He  therefore  takes  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  amend  his  error,  and  to  crave  the  forgiveness  of  an  insulted 
profession,  by  presenting  a  few  extracts  from  a  work  on  the  merits  of  Anti- 
mony, which  he  trusts  will  be  found  equally  instructive  and  convincing. 
Whether  we  consider  the  benevolence  of  its  conception,  the  excellence  of 
its  ratiocination,  the  legitimacy  of  its  induction,  or  the  poetry  and  beauty 
of  its  illustration,  it  will  be  evident,  that  such  a  work  could  only  have  been 
produced  in  the  days  of  Bacon  and  Shakspeare. 

Whatever  Opinion  the  reader  may  form  of  the  probable  elegance  of  its 
latinity,  the  fact,  that  it  was  translated  by  no  less  a  man  than  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  will  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  translation. 
The  benevolence  and  philosophical  acumen  shown  by  that  learned  prelate 
in  its  publication,  affords  additional  evidence  that  the  clergy  have  ever  dis- 
regarded antiquated  superstitions  and  conceits,  and  boldly  stood  forth, 
champions  of  science  and  the  march  of  mind. 

We  quote  literally  from  that  remarkable  production,  entitled  : 

u  The  Triumphant  Chariot  of  Antimony,  being  A  Conscientious  Dis- 
covery of  the  many  Real  Transcendent  Excellencies  included  in  that  Min- 
eral. Written  By  Basil  Valentine,  A  Benedictine  MONKE.  Faithfully 
Englished  and  Published  for  the  Common  Good,  By  I.  H.  Oxon,  London. 
Printed  for  W.  S.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Samuel  Thompson  at  the  Bishops 
Head  in  Paul's  Church- Yard,  1661." 

After  a  serious  and  ingenuous  preface  by  the  right  reverend  translator, 
the  Author  thus  opens  the  subject.  "  The  Fiery  Stone  of  Antimony,  its 
fixt  tincture  and  most  red  oyl,  shall  in  this  work  be  briefly  but  thoroughly 
taught  after  an  easy  way  and  method,  without  any  ridles  or  doubtful 
shadows,  &c."  Speaking  on  the  proper  choice  of  remedies  for  the  cure  of 
internal  diseases,  he  thus  discourseth  :  u  On  which  account  when  the  cen- 
tre of  a  disease  lodge th  inwardly,  and  is  to  be  thoroughly  found  out,  there 
ought  to  be  administered  such  convenient  remedies  as  may  search  into, 
suddenly  set  upon  and  divide  it,  with  the  restauration  of  strength  ;  other- 
wise the  physician  labors  in  vain,  if  the  centre  be  not  reached  unto.  'Tis 
no  art  or  skill  to  cure  a  green  wound,  which  even  the  countryman  with  a 
piece  of  hog's  fat,  easily  doth.  'Tis  a  piece  of  art  to  remove  the  symptoms 
that  happen  to  wounds,  and  to  dry  up  the  originall  of  diseases. "  After  this 
eloquent  and  philosophical  exposition  of  his  therapeia,  he  thus  deplores  the 
degenerate  condition  of  the  faculty,  and  here  we  commend  his  remarks  to  the 
professors  of  our  two  colleges.  u  But  now  in  our  age,  they  have  brought 
up  their  servants  to  exercise  chirurgery,  and  thus  is  this  most  noble  art 
become  a  base  trade,  which  even  the  most  illiterate  blush  not  to  practice; 
yea,  even  such  as  know  not  how  to  drive  an  asse  out  of  the  corn,  are  doctors 
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of  chirurgery . "  "  Pray,  master  doctor  and  master  physitian,  be  not  angry, 
I  beseech  you,  with  my  speech  and  opinion  ;  for  thou  wouldst  be  forced  to 
acknowledge,  should  I  examine  thee  of  cuts  and  stabs,  that  thy  judgement 
concerning  such  things  is  as  large,  and  as  much  knowledge  lies  in  thy  pate, 
as  in  the  head  of  a  hen  painted  on  a  table. "  In  the  same  spirit,  he  assures 
his  readers  that,  "  When  an  illiterate  man  takes  up  any  book,  he  knowes  not 
what  the  writing  thereof  containes,  and  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  significa- 
tion of  the  Letters  therein,  which  he  gazeth  on  as  a  Heifer  on  anew  dore." 
After  deprecating  the  perversion  of  his  writings  by  those  ignorami,  he  ap- 
peals to  his  experience  of  the  curative  powers  of  Antimony,  in  a  manner  that 
would  make  some  of  our  sarsapaiilla  gentry  stare:  "  If  it  should  happen 
that  a  man  should  have  drunk  such  a  poison,  and  be  even  burst  asunder, 
even  there,  by  the  help  of  God,  would  I  administer  such  an  antidote  of  my 
own  preparation  (which  out  of  mere  charity  I  always  have  by  me),  which 
should  timely  expel  all  the  poison  and  cast  it  out.  Although  thou,  Mr. 
Doctor,  who  neither  observest  or  understandest,  wilt  say  'tis  false  and  a 
lie  ;  it  matters  not,  I  know  how  to  defend  my  own,  and  by  approved  ex- 
perience to  confirm  it ;  I  have  tried  it,  prepared  it,  and  (if  so  liked  me) 
could  produce  testimony  of  its  operation  from  the  hands  of  many."  So  far 
the  Author  has  indulged  in  a  pardonable  exposition  of  the  various  excellen- 
cies of  his  favorite  mineral ;  he  now,  before  going  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
preparation,  endeavors  to  confirm  the  reader's  faith  in  his  assertions  by  the 
known  powers  of  the  more  efficacious  toxicological  remedies  of  the  Pharma- 
copeia of  his  day.  u  I  could  confirm  my  sayings  with  many  undenyable 
examples  ;"  he  offers  the  two  following  illustrations  :  "  Take  the  spawn 
of  frogs  appearing  in  the  spring,  put  them  upon  a  Tile,  dry  them  at  the  sun, 
and  powder  them  ;  insperge  of  this  powder  on  the  venomous  bitings  of 
snakes  and  water-serpents,  and  'twill  induce  a  good  basis  for  their  healing, 
insomuch  that  other  medicines  will  compleat  the  cure."  "  I'll  also  lead 
thee  to  the  fundamentals  of  truth  by  another  ensample  ;  viz .  :  Take  a  liv- 
ing toad,  dry  him  first  at  the  sun,  then  in  a  covered  pot  well  luted  bring  him 
to  ashes,  pound  him,  and  lay  the  powder  on  venomous  bitings,  or  such  acci- 
dents, and  you  shall  see  one  venome  attracting  the  other  ;  and  the  reason 
is,  because  by  burning  or  calcination  the  virtue  of  the  toad  is  opened,  and 
rendered  effectually  powerful  to  attract  its  like  poyson."  After  these  ve- 
racious experiments,  the  Author  breaks  out  in  a  paroxysm  of  holy  zeal  at  his 
real  or  anticipated  opponents.  "  0  miserable  worldly  sophisters,  who  are 
loaden  and  with  child,  as  it  were,  of  false  wisdome ;  O  slow  asses  and 
drones  who  care  not  to  make  any  progress  in  learning,  and  fear  to  black 
your  hands  with  coals,  be  not  hasty  to  judge  ;  O  wretched  men,  unlearned 
doctors,  unexperienced  physitians,  who  write  tedious  receipts  on  a  long  pa- 
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per :  0  ye  apothecaries,  that  set  over  the  fire  great  cauldrons,  sufficient  to 
boil  the  meat  of  noblemen's  houses,  0  deplorable,  putrid,  and  stinking  bag 
of  wormes,  ah  poor  little  worm  and  vilest  of  creatures,  what  thinkest  thou 
that  thus  feelest  after  the  husks  and  leavest  the  kernalls.  But  I  shall 
hold  my  peace  and  cease  from  bewailing  this  misery,  blindnesse,  and  errour 
(wherein  the  world  is  drowned),  lest  by  the  trickling  down  of  tears  my 
writing  shall  receive  defilement,  from  which  I  can  hardly  abstaine." 
Again  he  speaks  in  a  grander  and  more  priestly  style,  assuming  at  the  same 
time,  a  little  of  the  authority  he  tells  us  he  would  like  to  have  :  "I  am 
compelled  to  refrain  because  I  am  an  ecclesiastical  man,  nor  dare  I  write 
any  thing  of  myself  unlesse  it  be  suitable  to  my  order,  else  I  would  lift  up 
my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  were  I  a  Temporall  Judge,  I  would  have 
audience  at  the  hands  of  those  contumacious  men,  who  slanderously  perse- 
cute, calumniate,  reproach,  and  oppress  the  truth  ;"  [probably  he  would 
give  these  heretics  a  clerical  dose  like  that  he  advises  for  the  toad  ;  if  we 
remember  rightly,  they  used  to  treat  heretics  in  that  way  ;  possibly  to 
"open  their  virtues  by  calcination" — Ed.]  After  various  excellent  and 
religious  reflections,  all  evincing  his  entire  sincerity,  the  Author,  introdu- 
cing the  subject  of  its  calcination  and  preparation,  gives  us  the  following 
poetical  and  glowing  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  mineral :  "  Its 
pellucid  shining  rednesse  is  attributed  to  a  carbuncle,  rubine  and  corals.; 
its  whiteness  to  the  diamond  and  chrystal ;  its  blew  and  sky  colour  to  the 
saphyr  ;  its  green  to  a  smaragdine  ;  its  yellow  to  a  hyacinth  ;  its  black  to 
a  granate.  In  relation  to  metals,  its  black  is  ascribed  to  Saturn  ;  its  red- 
ness to  Mars,  yellow  to  the  Sun,  green  to  Venus,  sky- colour  to  the  Moon, 
white  to  Mercury,  and  its  various  mixt  colours  to  Jupiter."  The  infinite 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  preparations  are  treated  of  throughout  the  work 
in  a  most  eloquent  and  convincing  manner,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  them 
duly  set  forth  ;  the  whole  is  a  little  tinctured  with  astrological  lore,  but 
that  is  a  small  matter,  as  we  perceive  by  a  publication  of  one  of  our  medical 
savans,  that  an  effort  is  now  making  to  revive  that  science.  See  our 
book  notices.  The  Author  finishes  his  essay  in  a  very  remarkable,  impres- 
sive, and  religious  manner,  as  follows  : 

"  My  God  !  I  now  speake  with  a  sadened  mind,  being  an  ecclesiastical 
man,  for  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  done  right  or  otherwise,  whether 
too  much  or  too  litle  :  I  leave  it  to  every  one's  judgment ;  ye  that  are 
my  disciples  make  tryal  as  I  have  done,  if  you  attaine  to  your  end,  give 
praise  to  God,  and  thank  me  who  am  your  master ;  if  ye  erre  from  the 
way,  blame  yourselves,  for  I  am  not  the  cause  of  your  errours. 

u  I  have  spoken  enough,  I  have  written  enough,  yea,  so  clearly  that  none 
can  teach  more  cleare,  unless  a  man  would  purposely  run  into  hell,  and 
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there  drown  himself,  uttering  things  prohibited  by  the  Creatour,  and  eating 
of  the  tree  placed  in  the  middle  of  paradise  ;  but  what  I  have  done  shal 
suffice  me,  untill  I  can  more  largely  judge  [this  is  on  the  173d  page,  all 
equally  eloquent  and  graphic] ,  of  what  is  lawful  as  to  this  thing,  and  now 
I'le  speak  a  few  words  of  its  use.  The  use  consists  in  the  view  of  the  per- 
son and  observation  of  his  complexion  as  to  humane  health,  see  thou  givest 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  that  thou  neither  burden  nature  nor  deny 
her  what  is  sufficient  [felix  qui  potuit — Ed.]  Albeit,  it  hurts  not,  al- 
though too  much  be  given,  for  it  helps  lost  health  and  resisteth  poysons. 
Yet  know,  that  three  or  four  graines  at  a  dose  is  sufficient  for  the  expul- 
sion of  all  diseases,  being  given  with  spirits  of  wine  ;  [a  prudent  precau- 
tion— Ed.]  this  stone  or  tincture  penetrates  all  the  joynts  of  the  body, 
and  far  transends  other  arcanums.  It  doth  most  readily  take  away  phthisis, 
and  all  other  diseases  arising  from  the  lungs,  the  asthma,  the  cough,  lepry, 
and  lues  venerea,  the  plague,  jaundice,  dropsie,  and  all  feavers  ;  it  expels 
any  poysonous  drink,  'tis  profitable  for  such  as  are  infected  by  a  philtre  or 
love  potion  ;  it  comforts  the  head,  the  brain,  and  what  is  of  affinity  to 
them,  the  stomach,  the  liver  ;  it  heales  the  diseases  of  the  reines,  it  purgeth 
corrupt  blood,  expels  maligne  humours,  lessens  the  stone  of  the  bladder, 
and  drives  it  forth,  heales  the  windy  dysury,  &c.  It  brings  back  the 
vital  spirits,  compresseth  the  suffocation  of  the  matrix,  provokes  the  men- 
strues,  and  allays  their  overflowings,  and  begets  fruitfulness. 

"  Outwardly,  this  stone  of  fire  (but  yet  it  must  also  be  taken  into  the 
body,  and  a  suitable  wound  plaster  externally  applyed),  heals  the  gan- 
grene, and  all  other  corroding  diseases,  the  scab,  and  infirmities  arising 
from  the  corruption  of  the  blood,  and  the  noli  me  tangere.  In  a  word,  this 
stone  (as  a  particular  tincture),  is  a  remedy  for  almost  all  the  diseases 
whereto  man  is  subject,  which  experience  shows  together  with  the  way,  if 
only  thou  beest  a  true  physitian  sent  and  called  by  God." 

In  concluding  our  extracts  from  this  excellent  and  pious  tract,  we  feel 
impelled  again  to  express  due  contrition  for  our  own  thoughtless  conduct. 
We  recommend  this  article  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  Medical  Here- 
tic, sincerely  hoping  that  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  injurious  effect  his 
writings  may  produce  upon  the  thoughtless  reader,  and  be  induced  to  in- 
vestigate more  closely  the  u  transcendent  excellencies"  of  so  great  a  gift  to 
the  Profession,  and  to  suffering  humanity.  Our  clerical  friends  may  also 
derive  useful  information  touching  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  they 
have  always  supported  the  true  science  of  medicine.  We  hope  our  article 
will  have  some  effect  in  stopping  the  mouths  of  those  of  our  number,  who 
have  lately  charged  them  with  supporting  quackery. 
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Art.  LIV. — The  Proper  Treatment  of  Cuts  and  Lacerated  Wounds. 

The  only  method  of  imparting  available  knowledge  to  the  general  reader 
on  this  extremely  important  subject,  must  be  to  put  him  in  possession  of  a 
correct  idea  of  those  principles  of  action,  by  which  nature  effects  a  cure 
without  our  assistance. 

The  intelligent  surgeon  well  knows,  that  these  are  the  only  agents  that 
close  the  wound,  and  that  although  he  can  greatly  aid  the  efforts  of  nature, 
by  withholding  medicine  and  regulating  the  diet  of  the  patient,  he  can  as 
easily  interrupt  the  natural  process,  by  presumptuous  and  ignorant  medica- 
tion. In  almost  every  case,  however  extensive  the  wound,  all  medicines 
and  medicated  applications  should  be  entirely  withheld  :  the  proper  mode 
of  treatment  will  be  found  extremely  simple. 

In  the  sketch  in  the  article  on  inflammation,  of  the  method  adopted  by 
nature  to  get  rid  of  a  splinter,  we  have  shown  how  she  effects  a  cure  by  ul- 
ceration and  the  formation  of  matter,  to  loosen  and  throw  out  the  offending 
object.  We  have  now  to  explain  how  she  unites  a  clean  cut,  or  a  lacerat- 
ed wound  made  by  machinery  ;  the  former  we  can  soon  dispose  of,  the  lat- 
ter will  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  views  of  our  country- 
man Professor  Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  gentle- 
man who  is  an  honor  to  the  country,  and  to  the  science  of  surgery  through- 
out the  world.  To  a  degree  of  mechanical  skill  unrivaled  in  our  profes- 
sion, he  adds  an  intellect  equal  to  his  hand,  and  fit  to  guide  it  in  the  peril- 
ous operations  his  wide-spread  fame  so  often  compels  him  to  perform. 

When  a  person  in  good  health  receives  a  clean  cut  with  an  edged  instru- 
ment, if  no  important  vessels  be  divided,  and  the  bleeding  stop  entirely 
after  warmth,  consciousness,  and  intelligence  are  fully  restored,  and  he  is 
calm  and  at  perfect  rest,  the  friends  may  be  satisfied  that  the  wound  if 
properly  treated  will  unite  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  or  the  effort  of  nature 
alone,  no  matter  how  extensive  it  may  be,  without  inflammation  and  con- 
sequently without  the  formation  of  matter,  or  any  of  the  other  results  of 
that  process  already  described  in  the  article  on  inflammation.  To  effect 
this  desirable  end,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  edges  of  the  wounded 
skin  be  accurately  and  completely  brought  together  by  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  the  patient  be  kept  in  a  state  of  rest.  He  cannot  be  kept  suf- 
ficiently still  for  this  purpose,  if  the  wound  should  be  in  the  body,  thighs, 
legs,  or  feet,  unless  he  actually  go  to  bed,  and  continue  lying  on  his  back 
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till  the  wound  unites,  arising  for  no  purpose  whatever  ;  if  he  arise,  or  even 
turn  over  in  bed,  and  the  wound  be  extensive,  and  in  the  body  or  thighs, 
its  opposing  surfaces  must  be  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the  necessary  action 
of  the  muscles  in  changing  his  position,  and  a  number  of  the  tender  little 
bloodvessels  which  are  shooting  from  one  side  of  the  wound  to  the  other, 
must  be  broken  apart ;  if  this  be  repeated,  the  wound  cannot,  as  we  say, 
unite  by  adhesion,  or  "  the  first  intention,"  meaning  the  intention  of  na- 
ture ;  matter  must  form  as  in  a  boil,  and  the  wound  be  filled  up  slowly  by 
granulation  ;  see  the  article  on  inflammation. 

Therefore  when  the  wounded  person  has  been  placed  in  bed,  in  a  room 
agreeably  warmed,  and  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  for  jive  or  six 
hours  after  the  wound  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  sand  or  for- 
eign substances  of  any  kind,  by  means  of  lukewarm  water,  and  the  me- 
chanical force  of  a  syringe,  if  necessary,  a  number  of  strips  of  good  adhe- 
sive plaster,  six  inches  in  length,  at  least,  for  the  thigh,  and  a  correspond- 
ing length  for  the  arm,  should  be  softened  by  holding  them  before  the  fire 
or  over'  a  pan  of  coals  ;  half  the  plaster  being  then  applied  on  one  side  the 
wound,  draw  that  side  toward  the  other,  seeing  that  the  skin  meets  accu- 
rately, and  press  the  other  half  of  the  plaster  upon  the  skin  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  all  adheres  tightly,  comfortably  and  accurately  ;  proceed  thus 
with  the  strips,  not  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  till  you  have  closed  the 
wound.  If  you  have  removed  every  atom  of  sand,  splinters,  sawdust,  or 
anything  the  wound  contained,  with  all  the  clotted  blood,  and  reaction  in 
the  heart  and  bloodvessels  be  thoroughly  established  without  fever,  and 
the  patient's  circulation  be  kept  down  by  avoiding  liquor,  stimulating  food, 
or  too  much  heat,  and  he  be  perfectly  quiet,  the  wound  will  almost  invari- 
ably unite  in  ten  days,  as  well  as  though  the  best  surgeon  in  the  land  should 
have  dressed  it,  and  that  too  without  any  inflammation  whatever.  It  is 
absurd  to  say,  as  many  surgeons  do,  that  inflammation  is  necessary  to  heal 
a  clean  wound  ;  it  is  not  so  :  it  unites  by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood.  This  lymph  soon  becomes  organized,  that  is  to 
say,  minute  bloodvessels  shoot  into  it  from  those  that  have  been  cut  on 
the  sides  of  the  wound,  an  eschar  is  formed  on  the  skin,  and  thus  the  parts 
are  permanently  reunited.  Inflammation  on  the  contrary  causes  the  wound 
to  remain  open  and  to  produce  matter ;  it  is  necessary  to  produce  boils  and 
abscesses,  not  to  effect  adhesion. 

If  a  wound  be  deep  and  extensive,  adhesive  plasters  alone  will  not  keep 
its  sides  together,  they  will  separate  deeply  below  the  surface  after  you 
have  applied  the  adhesive  strips  ;  of  course  if  it  is  to  unite  by  adhesion, 
every  hair's  breadth  of  it  must  touch  on  both  its  sides  all  the  way  down 
to  the  bottom.     It  is  in  such  cases,  that  compresses  made  of  several  thick- 
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nesses  of  muslin  are  to  be  laid  on  each  side  of  the  wound  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, and  a  bandage  applied  in  such  a  manner,  from  the  toes  or  fingers 
upward,  as  to  bring  the  wounded  parts  together  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cut.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  deep  stitches  that  can  only  be  prop- 
erly applied  by  a  skillful  surgeon,  are  necessary  ;  but  there  are  few  cases 
in  which  a  bandage,  compresses,  and  adhesive  plasters,  with  rest,  will  not 
effect  all  that  is  desirable. 

But  the  bandage  will  also  heal  lacerated  wounds  made  by  a  ball,  the  thrust 
of  a  partially  pointed  instrument,  or  by  machinery.  The  same  process  of 
absorption,  which  eventually  takes  away  the  effused  lymph  or  thickening 
beneath  the  skin  in  the  seat  of  a  boil,  as  already  explained  in  the  article  on 
inflammation,  will,  if  the  parts  that  are  torn  be  kept  comfortably  together 
by  a  bandage,  and  inflammation  be  kept  down  by  rest,  diet,  and  evaporating 
lotions,  remove  all  the  torn  or  killed  and  crushed  fibers  and  even  the 
effused  blood ;  in  short  everything  but  splinters,  gravel,  sawdust,  or  any 
substance  not  belonging  to  the  body,  and  the  patient  and  surgeon  will  often 
be  delighted  by  a  complete  cure,  when  at  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  the  ban- 
dage is  taken  off.  It  is  here  that  Professor  Dudley  has  rendered  the  world 
and  the  profession  such  signal  service.  As  we  have  now  finished  our 
sketch  of  the  simpler  forms  of  inflammation,  we  give  the  Doctor's  remarks 
nearly  entire,  with  the  view  of  inducing  some  of  our  more  heroic  hospital 
surgeons,  occasionally  to  forego  the  glory  of  cutting  off  a  leg  or  an  arm, 
because  it  is  badly  wounded.  These  enterprising  gentlemen  are  just  begin- 
ning to  discover,  what  the  distinguished  Author  has  practiced  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  We  recommend  the  paper  to  the  especial  attention  of  the 
scheming  and  enterprising  young  surgeons  of  Belle vue,  that  great  school 
of  practical  surgery,  where  the  Academic  advertisements  assure  the  young 
aspirants  for  diplomas  and  surgical  glory,  they  will  u  enjoy  frequent  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  the  performance  of  the  more  important  surgical 
operations." 

The  sole  object  of  a  bandage  is  to  keep  the  limb  quiet,  and  to  bring  the 
fibers  crushed  and  killed  by  the  ball  or  bruise  in  immediate  apposition  with 
the  surrounding  healthy  parts  that  have  escaped,  where  the  absorbent  vessels 
are  entire  and  in  action  ;  these  take  up  by  their  wonderful  functions  all  the 
useless  parts,  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  off  by  the  formation  ®f  matter, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  splinter  of  glass,  or  wood  (see  article  on  inflammation), 
and  thus  carry  them  in  a  dissolved  state  into  the  circulation,  where  their  use- 
less particles  are  thrown  out  of  the  body  by  the  breath,  urine,  and  other 
discharges,  and  their  re-vitalized  principles  again  applied  to  the  nourish- 
ment and  increase  of  all  the  organs.  The  bandage  is  likewise  a  support  in 
lacerated  wounds,  that  takes  the  place  of  the  destroyed  skin  ;  thus  sus- 
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taining  the  parts  with  a  comforting  pressure  nearest  like  that  which  they 
have  lost. 

But  let  Dr.  Dudley  speak ;  we  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  our 
extracts,  because  we  are  sure  that  those  who  cannot  appreciate  such  a  pro- 
duction, have  very  little  idea  of  the  value  of  high  intellectual  effort ;  it  is 
extracted  from  the  Transylvania  Journal,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  the 
place  of  residence  of  its  distinguished  author  : 

"  Every  expression  of  opinion  by  authors  upon  the  nature  of  gun  shot, 
leaves  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  behalf  of  the  peculiari- 
ty, which  involves  the  sloughing  of  the  fibers  in  the  passage  of  the  ball. 
The  death  of  the  fiber,  thus  wounded,  is  preceded  by  engorgement  of  the 
bloodvessels,  and  this  is  followed  by  inflammation,  sloughing,  suppuration, 
and  granulation.  When  the  shock  consequent  to  the  wound  has  destroyed 
all  restorative  power  in  the  wounded  fibers,  the  consecutive  phenomena 
here  stated  do  not  transpire  as  in  other  cases  ;  the  fibers  being  already 
dead.  The  treatment  therefore  best  calculated  to  control  inflammatory 
excitement,  an  essential  constituent  of  the  processes  instituted  by  nature  to 
repair  injuries  from  gun  shot,  merits  the  special,  if  not  the  exclusive,  con- 
sideration of  the  practitioner. 

"  The  practice  inculcated  by  authors  in  gun  shot,  would  not  be  impeached, 
were  the  facts,  upon  which  it  is  instituted,  conceded  by  all :  but  if  it  can 
be  made  clear,  that  they  are  assumed,  that  others  are  susceptible  of  proof, 
while  a  more  successful  practice  is  instituted  upon  them,  it  must  follow  that 
an  innovation  in  this  particular,  as  in  many  other  cases  of  surgical  practice, 
will  ultimately  command  the  confidence,  and  receive  the  support  of  en- 
lightened surgeons.  Ill  health  is  unfavorable  to  the  establishment  of  the 
restorative  processes  of  nature.  The  condition  of  the  general  system  pre- 
vious to,  as  well  as  during  treatment  for  gun  shot,  is  greatly  instrumental  in 
controlling  the  actions  of  the  human  system.  When  the  causes  of  erysipe- 
las and  other  forms  of  morbid  action  are  present  in  the  system,  they  are 
developed,  and  appear  in  an  active  form,  as  a  consequence  of  gun  shot,  as 
in  violence  sustained  by  other  means.  Neither  is  unwise  medication,  nor 
injudicious  evacuation  less  fraught  with  mischievous  consequences  in  the 
treatment  of  gun  shot  wounds.  Fatal  consequences  have  been  witnessed, 
succeeding  the  indiscreet  use  of  the  lancet  in  very  superficial  and  not 
necessarily  dangerous  gun  shot  wounds,  by  preventing  all  reaction,  and 
thereby  inducing  mortification  and  death. 

"  Engorgement  of  the  bloodvessels  of  any  part  may  be  of  constitutional, 
or  of  local  origin.  When  from  constitutional  causes,  it  may  be  exemplified 
in  rheumatism,  gout,  sea  scurvy,  boil,  malignant  pustule,  carbuncle,  and 
erysipelas  :  while  a  similar  condition,  as  the  product  of  local  causes,  is  ob- 
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served  in  sprains,  contusions,  dislocations,  lacerations,  compound  and  sim- 
ple fractures,  and  gun  shot  wounds.  Engorgement  may  be  succeeded  by 
discussion  when  the  condition  of  the  general  system  and  the  state  of  the 
affected  part  are  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  this  process. 

''Relief  from  engorgement  and  swellings,  under  the  use  of  the  lancet  and 
the  leech,  discutient  washes,  fomentations  and  poultices,  evacuants  and  ab- 
stinence, is  too  generally  understood,  to  be  claimed  as  purely  professional. 

c l  But  the  diversity  in  the  causes  productive  of  engorgement  must  naturally 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  one  classification  embracing  all  cases  of  engorgement 
attended  by  external  wound  ;  and  of  another  wherein  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  integument  is  unimpaired.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  every  surgeon 
has  almost  daily  testimony  before  him  of  the  removal  of  the  lacerated  fiber, 
and  in  the  absorption  of  superfluous  fluids  from  the  part,  through  the  agen- 
cy of  the  circulation. 

"  Upon  the  active  agency  of  this  law  of  the  system,  a  law  too  well  and 
too  generally  understood  to  admit  of  quibble,  all  the  modifications  in  form, 
solidity  and  compass,  of  the  different  tissues  of  the  body  in  health  and 
disease,  are  immediately  dependent. 

u  Nor  are  the  inanimate  portions  of  the  system  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ab- 
sorbents. Dead  bone  is  not  less  accessible  than  the  living  fiber  to  their  ac- 
tion. But  although  the  inanimate  and  the  living  portions  of  the  system  are 
alike  subject  to  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  yet  scrupulous  attention  be- 
comes necessary  to  the  circumstances  which  modify,  control  or  suspend 
their  agency.  The  practice  of  converting  the  compound  into  the  simple 
fracture  in  all  cases  where  this  object  is  practicable,  receives  the  approba- 
tion and  support  of  all  enlightened  practitioners ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  interior  violence  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  which  prepares 
them  for  high  inflammation  and  sloughing,  yet  such  conversion,  by  proper- 
ly directed  mechanical  pressure,  controls  the  inflammatory  excitement  with- 
in healthful  limits,  and  thereby  there  is  great  curtailment  in  the  period  of 
suffering  and  of  confinement,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  danger. 

u  Now  since  time,  suffering  and  danger  are  all  rendered  less  by  the  con- 
version of  compound  into  simple  wounds,  the  inference  cannot  be  evaded, 
that  bruised  and  lacerated  fibers  are  absorbed,  whereby  inflammation, 
sloughing,  suppuration  and  granulation  are  superseded  ;  or  that  by  proper- 
ly adjusted  compression,  the  processes  of  reparation  are  instituted,  to  the 
exclusion  both  of  the  suppuration  and  sloughing. 

"  Mechanical  pressure  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  engorgement, 
however  profound  the  injury  ;  thereby  presenting  an  absolute  and  insuper- 
able bar  to  all  mischievous  reaction.     That  fallacious  sentiment,  so  long 
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cherished  and  ardently  urged,  wherein  the  roller*  is  denounced  by  a  large 
majority,  embracing  authors  of  the  highest  order,  cannot  resist  the  power 
of  truth  and  the  triumphs  of  experience. 

"  Centuries  have  now  passed  by  since  the  ligature  was  introduced  into 
practice  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  hemorrhage.  A  British  surgeon, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  discovered  that  a  metallic  ligature 
placed1  around  the  living  bone,  was  by  the  processes  of  nature  transferred 
from  the  surface  to  its  interior  structure  ;  and  still  more  recently  another 
British  surgeon  made  the  discovery,  that  a  ligature  passed  around  any  por- 
tion of  the  bowels,  was  transferred  in  sixty  hours  to  the  common  cavity  of 
that  bowel. 

u  A  correct  practical  appreciation  of  the  laws  involved  in  the  obliteration 
of  the  artery  by  the  ligature  ;  in  the  transfer  of  the  wire  from  the  surface 
to  the  interior  structure  of  the  bone  ;  and  in  the  deposition  of  the  ligature 
in  the  common  cavity  of  the  bowel  in  sixty  hours  from  its  application  to  the 
peritoneal  surface,  thus  dividing  and  reuniting  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel  in 
that  very  short  space  of  time,  (of  which  conclusive  testimony  exists  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ligature  in  company  with  the  foeces,)  is  well  calculated  to 
elicit  valuable  practical  inferences  from  the  effects  of  more  extended  and 
equable  pressure  in  cases  of  gun  shot  wounds. 

u  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery  involves  a  permanent  loss  of 
fiber  in  the  part  subjected  to  the  pressure.  In  the  case  of  the  bone,  ab- 
sorption and  deposition  immediately  succeed  to  each  other,  and  thereby  the 
ligature  exchanges  position  from  the  surface  to  its  interior  structure  ;  while 
in  reference  to  the  bowel,  when  by  successive  absorption  and  reunion  of 
the  different  coats,  the  ligature  is  placed  in  its  common  cavity,  then  by  the 
re  establishment  of  vermicular  motion  it  is  ejected  with  the  foeces. 

"  It  remains  then  to  be  shown  whether  the  fibers  within  the  range  of  a 
ball  in  gun  shot  must  necessarily  slough  ;  or  like  those  of  the  artery,  the 
bone,  and  the  bowel  when  placed  under  the  effects  of  pressure,  be  restored 
to  health  by  processes  more  safe,  more  conducive  to  ease,  and  more  rapid 
in  the  accomplishment. 

u  Pressure  when  properly  made  in  gun  shot,  is  certainly  as  competent  to 
excite  absorption,  as  in  the  cases  just  referred  to  ;  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury,  in  the  case  of  gun  shot,  making  it  necessary  to  include  a 
corresponding  extent  of  surface  to  secure  the  effect. 

cc  Wounds  inflicted  by  edged  instruments  may  suppurate  from  neglect  or 
want  of  practical  skill ;    while  among  those  in  which  there  is  laceration, 

*  A  roller,  is,  in  surgical  -language,  a  long  narrow  bandage  rolled  up  like  a  piece 
of  ribbon,  to  be  held  in  the  surgeon's  hand  and  thus  to  facilitate  its  application  round  the 
body  or  limb.— Ed. 
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difficulties  are  to  "be  encountered  which  bear  a  close  approximation  to  those 
of  gun  shot. 

"  Extensive  lacerations  attended  by  loss  in  soft  parts,  thereby  presenting 
a  chasm  beneath  the  common  surface,  are  among  those  cases,  where  high 
inflammatory  excitement,  sloughing,  suppuration,  and  granulation  are  very 
ordinary  attendants  upon  the  cure.  Yet  by  the  exercise  of  practical  skill 
in  the  use  of  mechanical  pressure,  every  obstacle  to  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention is  more ,  generally  surmounted  in  the  management  of  injuries  of  this 
character. 

"  Properly  adjusted,  and  sufficiently  extended  pressure,  is  calculated  to 
prevent  engorgement,  with  consequent  inflammation  and  sloughing,  while 
it  encourages  the  secretion  of  organizable  lymph,  with  union  by  the  first 
intention. 

"  The  vaunted  operation  of  subcutaneous  section,*  a  professional  novelty 
of  its  day,  better  adapted  to  confer  ephemeral  applause,  than  to  open  a 
new  highway  to  professional  excellence,  has,  notwithstanding,  contributed 
testimony  in  behalf  of  the  facility  with  which  internal  injuries  are  re- 
paired when  the  integument  is  sound  ;  and  the  reflecting  surgeon  while  ap- 
propriating original  truths  to  practical  purposes,  recognizes  wisdom  in 
every  rational  effort  to  assimilate,  as  far  as  practicable  by  art,  the  lacerat- 
ed wound  to  one  inflicted  by  the  operation  of  subcutaneous  section. 

u  In  proportion  as  the  effort  is  successful,  is  the  promise  fair,  that  tedious 
suffering  and  danger  will  be  diminished.  In  conformity  to  these  principles 
of  practice  the  surgeon  need  not  be  at  any  loss  in  the  application  of  a  reme- 
dy adapted  to  every  variety  of  wound.  A  lacerated  wound  of  the  fore- 
arm and  hand,  opening  the  joint  of  the  fore-finger,  and  displacing  the  two 
flexors,  sublimis  and  profundus  ;  the  upper  limb  separated  from  the  shoul- 
der by  being  caught  between  the  wheel  and  body  of  a  common  wagon  ;  the 
lower  limb  ground  and  drawn  off  above  the  knee  by  the  machinery  of  a 
mill ;  the  fore-arm  and  arm  crushed  by  the  iron  cylinders  used  in  a  hemp 
factory  ;  the  ancle  dislocated,  with  the  capsule  and  integuments  extensive- 
ly opened  ;  are  among  hundreds  of  cases  wherein  the  triumph  of  the  band- 
age has  been  complete,  in  preventing  inflammation,  sloughing,  suppuration, 
&c,  while,  in  place  of  these,  the  recuperative  effort  consisting  in  adhesive 
union  has  been  established.  In  many  cases  of  a  like  character  there  would 
certainly  be  as  much,  and  in  some  more  inflammation  and  sloughing,  than 
in  gun  shot ;  both  being  treated  after  the  usual  manner  for  this  latter  de- 
scription of  wound. 

"  The  contents  of  a  young  man's  rifle  were  accidentally  discharged  while 

*  By  this  method  surgeons  divide  a  tendon  under  the  skin  by  a  mere  puncture  of  it, 
sufficient  for  the  entrance  of  a  very  narrow  knife,  as  in  club-foot. — Ed. 
vol.  II. — NO.  III.  25 
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he  was  getting  over  a  fence.  The  ball  entered  midway  in  the  left  thigh, 
and  lodged  on  the  outer  part  of  the  limb  where  it  was  distinguishable  to 
the  touch.  Its  position  among  the  extensor  muscles  rendered  its  removal 
necessary. 

"  This  being  promptly  executed,  the  parts  were  cleansed  by  means  of  nap- 
kins and  warm  spirits ;  after  which,  a  bandage,  made  wet  with  spirits,  was 
applied  from  the  toes  to  the  knee.  A  wetted  compress  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  cover  the  entire  extent  of  the  wound,  embracing  entrance  and  exit 
of  the  ball,  was  adjusted  transversely  upon  the  limb,  and  confined  closely 
in  that  situation  by  means  of  another  and  broader  roller,  passed  from  the 
knee  up  to  and  around  the  hip,  which  also  had  the  effect  of  preserving  all 
the  muscles  in  a  state  of  repose,  at  the  same  time  that  the  requisite  pressure 
was  made  upon  the  wound,  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  opposite  sides  in 
close  contact,  and  in  a  condition  incompatible  with  engorgement.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  to  wet  all  the  dressings  with  warm  spirits  frequently,  un- 
til the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  day.  On  the  tenth  day  from  their  applica- 
tion, the  dressings  were  all  removed,  when  the  limb  presented  a  healthy 
appearance,  the  wound  having  healed  by  the  'first  intention.  The  result  in 
this  case  was  well  calculated  to  direct  attention  to  the  similarity  of  gun  shot 
to  other  wounds  attended  by  laceration.  The  fibers  within  the  range  of 
the  ball  that  may  have  been  divested  of  all  restorative  power,  and  which 
with  the  ordinary  treatment  must  have  sloughed,  were  by  the  influence  of 
the  roller,  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  absorbents ;  and  if  there  is  really 
a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  wounded  fiber  from  gun  shot,  and  the 
lacerated  fiber  from  other  causes,  the  nature  of  that  distinction  is  yet  to  be 
made  known. 

"  A  man  received  a  gun  shot  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thigh,  the 
ball  ranged  downward  and  passed  out  on  one  side  of  the  knee  ;  thus  tra- 
versing the  whole  extent  of  the  thigh.  A  longitudinal  wound  in  the  limb, 
where  only  one  bone  is  involved,  may  be  very  effectually  dressed  by  using 
the  wetted  roller  only  ;  as  this  is  amply  sufficient,  when  skillfully  applied, 
to  bring  into  close  contact,  and  maintain  immovably  quiet,  all  the  wounded 
fibers  within  the  range  of  the  ball:  Its  effect  in  maintaining  the  muscles 
free  of  all  contraction  ;  in  controlling  arterial  action  within  healthful  limits ; 
in  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids,  and  thereby  securing  to  nature 
every  facility  in  order  to  establish  and  mature  the  processes  of  separation,  is 
not  less  uniform  and  triumphant.  The  roller  being  made  wet  before  it  is 
applied,  is  a  precaution  to  be  observed  in  every  case  where  it  is  important 
to  adjust  it  closely  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  ;  nor  is  it  of  less  im- 
portance that  the  width  of  the  roller  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  limb.     It  is  impossible  to  apply  one  to  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  or  to  the 
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foot  and  leg,  so  as  to  secure  equal  and  efficient  compression,  unless  it  is 
narrow  ;  while  the  broader  will  answer  the  purposes  of  the  thigh  and  hips, 
the  abdomen  and  chest.  Besides  the  advantages  of  more  equable  compres- 
sion when  it  is  applied  wet,  there  is  much  less  difficulty  in  preserving  it  in 
its  place  when  this  precaution  is  taken. 

"  Nothing  was  heard  of  the  virtues  of  cold  water  dressing,  until  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  wounded  who  were 
left  exposed  to  the  wet,  were  in  a  better  condition  than  others  who  were 
placed  under  shelter  ;  nor  is  the  point  yet  settled,  whether  warm  or  cold 
water  is  to  be  preferred  with  a  view  to  allay  the  inflammatory  excitement 
of  wounds.  My  own  experience  is  altogether  in  behalf  of  warmth  united 
to  moisture  ;  the  injury  resulting  from  reaction,  when  it  is  applied  cold,  is 
thereby  avoided  ;  and  spirit  is  preferred  in  all  cases  of  a  doubtful  character 
to  water,  because  of  the  increased  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
bandage,  while  subcutaneous  absorption  is  promoted  thereby. 

"  A  bandage  about  two  inches  broad  wetted  by  spirits,  was  applied  close- 
ly from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  where  it  was  fixed.  Another  bandage  of 
greater  width  was  then  applied  from  below  the  knee  up  to  and  around  the 
hips,  with  sufficient  force  to  bring  into  close  contact  all  the  wounded  fibers 
in  the  line  of  the  injury.--  All  vacuity  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  ball 
through  the  deep  seated  parts  being  thereby  removed,  such  of  the  fibers  as 
may  have  been  divested  of  all  power  of  reaction,  from  the  intensity  of  the 
shock,  were  immediately  put  under  the  influence  of  the  absorbents,  while 
others  were  placed  in  a  condition  most  favorable  to  adhesive  union.  The 
effect  of  mechanical  pressure  is  in  no  respect  equivocal :  on  the  contrary  all 
tumefactions  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  which  when  unchecked  run 
into  inflammation  and  sloughing,  are  most  conclusively  prevented,  and  thus 
far  one  of  the  outlets  to  human  life  emphatically  closed.  On  the  tenth  day, 
the  first  and  only  dressing  in  this  case  was  removed,  and  the  patient  dis- 
missed well." 

A  number  of  severe  and  extremely  interesting  cases  follow  these  two, 
where  limbs  would  have  been  "  promptly  amputated  "  by  the  u  enterpris- 
ing surgeons"  of  our  u  great  schools  of  practical  surgery" — see  the  pros- 
pectuses of  our  Colleges, — but  which  were  speedily  cured  by"  Professor 
Dudley's  plan  of  the  roller,  rest  and  evaporation.  We  would  gladly  trans- 
fer them  to  our  columns  did  space  permit.  The  Professor  thus  concludes 
this  great  practical  paper  : 

"  Being  long  since  convinced  of  the  error  propagated  in  the  profession, 
regarding  the  peculiarity  of  these  wounds,  my  solicitude  in  all  cases  which 
have  been  placed  under  my  charge,  has  been  by  the  aid  of  properly  adjust- 
ed pressure,  to  preserve  the  surfaces  of  the  interior  lacerated  fibers  pressed 
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closely  together ;  to  close  the  cutaneous  openings  and  confer  thereby  all 
the  advantages  upon  this  wound,  which  are  known  to  attend  one  from  sub- 
cutaneous section  ;  to  prevent  all  tumefaction,  inflammation  and  its  conse- 
quences by  the  skillful  distribution  of  pressure  above,  below,  as  well  as 
upon  the  seat  of  the  injury  ;  to  apply  the  dressings  with  that  very  moderate 
force  only,  which  is  necessary  to  secure  these  purposes,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  imposes  unconditional  quiet  on  all  the  muscles  involved  in,  or 
associated^with  the  wounded  part. 

"  Engorgement  and  inflammation  are  incompatible  with  the  presence  of 
well-adjusted  compression  ;  and  hence  the  elements  being  absent,  slough- 
ing was  impossible.  All  wounded  fibers  of  the  interior,  which  are  incapa- 
ble of  instituting  healthful  restorative  powers  when  subjected  to  equable  and 
efficient  compression,  must  therefore  be  removed  by  absorption,  and  there- 
by restore  the  part — however  slowly — to  health,  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  deposition  and  reunion,  to  the  exclusion  of  inflammation,  sloughing  and 
suppuration." 

This  article  would  be  essentially  incomplete,  were  we  to  omit  to  give  the 
reader  a  practical  and  available  idea  of  a  bandage,  so  that  he  could  by  a 
little  practice  apply  it  with  all  the  precision  of  a  surgeon.  To  do  this  he 
must  view  a  bandage  in  the  light  of  the  natural  skin  ;  when  extensively 
torn,  as  in  lacerated  wounds,  the  part  needs  artificial  support  of  a  character 
as  nearly  like  the  skin  as  possible  :  this  is  best  afforded  by  the  roller,  as 
surgeons  call  it.  A  strip  of  muslin  of  three  fingers  in  breadth,  and  from  ten 
to  twenty  yards  in  length,  according  to  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  the 
wound  from  the  extremity  of  the  limb,  is  rolled  up  into  a  compass  suf- 
ficiently small  to  be  held  in  the  hand  :  it  is  then  dipped  into  water  to 
make  it  adhere  and  set  closely.  Beginning  at  the  toes  or  the  fingers,  it 
is  slowly  passed  round  the  limb,  so  tightly  as  to  feel  perfectly  comfortable  ; 
half  of  its  breadth  lapping  over  each  successive  circle  as  you  ascend  :  when 
passing  the  ankle,  such  folds  are  made  as  ingenuity  may  suggest,  till  you 
come  upon  the  leg,  then  you  can  proceed  as  before  till  you  get  a  few  inches 
above  the  wound,  wherever  it  be.  The  whole  should  feel  perfectly  com- 
fortable like  a  laced  stocking.  If  the  roller  be  applied  with  uneven  tension y 
it  will  painfully  constrict  some  portion  of  the  limb,  producing  temporary 
dropsy  of  the  parts  below  :  the  reader  will  perceive  that  such  must  be  the 
result,  because  the  blood  goes  out  from  the  heart  by  the  arteries,  the  princi- 
pal ones  being  always  deeply  seated,  and  returns  by  the  veins,  most  of 
which  are  superficial,  and  easily  compressed  irregularly,  as  one  may  see  by 
looking  at  the  arm  or  leg.  The  veins  act  feebly  in  bringing  the  blood 
back  ;  hence  also  the  great  importance  of  lying  down,  so  as  to  facilitate  its 
return.     Regular  pressure  does  not  prevent  this. 
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Art.  LV. — The  Third  Anniversary  Oration  for  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  which  was  not  delivered  before  that  Remarkable  Body,  but 
ought  to  have  been,  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
University,  November  14th,  1849,  by  the  Physician  who  was  not  elected 
for  that  occasion.  {Published  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
Academy.)* 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  occasion  of  our  assembling  together 
this  evening,  is  one  of  deep  interest  and  great  importance.  It  is  the  An- 
nual opportunity  afforded  us  of  reminding  you  of  our  existence,  and  inform- 
ing you  of  our  value.  The  fact  of  our  existence  is  demonstrated  by  our 
appearance,  in  propriis  personis,  in  numero,  et  extenso.  Excuse  the  occa- 
casional  use  of  the  learned  languages,  which  I  may  feel  it  requisite  to  resort 
to  in  the  course  of  my  address  :  for  when  I  think  of  our  persons,  our  num- 
bers, and  the  extent  of  our  acquirements  and  influence,  I  confess  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  language  in  my  vernacular  tongue,  and  am  obliged  to  draw 
upon  the  resources  of  the  noble  languages  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

It  being  an  admitted  fact,  or  as  that  lively  and  ingenious  people,  the 
French,  would  say,  un  fait  accompli,  that  we  have  an  existence, — although 
it  is  doubted  by  skeptics,  and  denied  by  revilers — it  is  my  pleasing  task  to 
detail  to  you,  even  at  the  risk  of  performing  my  duty  ad  nauseam,  the  in- 
estimable blessing  which  we  are  to  this  City  in  particular, — to  the  Commu- 
nity in  general,  and  to  the  World  at  large, — and  the  indisputable  claims 
which  we  therefore  have,  to  the  persons  and  purses,  of  all  who  can  pay  for 
Medical  Attendance — and  to  the  possession  of  the  Medical  Offices  of  the  State. 

The  French  Academy,  has  filled  the  world  with  its  renown,  and  immor- 
talized itself  by  the  most  splendid  achievements  in  Science  and  Learning. 
The  United  States  has  now  an  Academy,  and  New  York  has  given  it 
birth.  Whence  arose  the  Science  and  Learning  of  France  ?  From  the 
Academy  !  Now  that  New  York  has  an  Academy,  Science  and  Learn- 
ing, of  course,  will  flourish  here.  All  that  she  needed  was  an  Academy — 
and  that  she  now  has.      Vivat  Academia,  Novi  Eboraci ! 

The  sober  and  significant  silence  with  which  you  received  my  last  re- 
marks, gives  me  full  assurance  of  your  appreciation  of  their  merits.  In- 
deed, the  entire  absence  of  discussion  or  observation,  relating  to  our  merits 

*  To  "  the  Fellows  "  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  who  advertise  them- 
selves alphabetically  as  the  "  Medical  Profession  Proper,"  this  very  inadequate  apprecia- 
tion of  their  worth,  and  imperfect  exhibition  of  their  merits,  is  gratuitously  prescribed  by 
the  Author. 
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or  value — with  the  exception  of  the  scurrilous  portion  of  the  Press,  and  a 
bastard — I  beg  pardon — an  unorthodox  Medical  Journal,  gives  us  the  most 
comfortable  assurance  that  we  are  fully  appreciated  us  far  as  we  are  known, 
and  that  all  we  need  to  give  us  our  merited  position  is  publicity.  What 
Isocrates  said  of  the  institution  of  the  Mysteries,  may,  with  greater  truth  be 
said  of  our  Academy  :  "  It  is  the  thing  that  human  nature  most  evidently 
needed." 

What  would  this  City  be  without  our  Academy  ?  Its  augmenting  com- 
merce, and  increasing  immigration,  although  the  two  great  sources  of  our 
riches  and  our  glory — but  for  our  science  and  skill,  would  but  lead  to  our 
dissolution  as  a  country,  and  our  decimation  as  a  people.  Ship  Fever, 
Yellow  Fever,  Cholera,  and  a  hundred  other  diseases  of  most  fearful 
character,  would,  during  the  last  three  years,  have  spread  over  the  land, 
but  for  our  timely  interference.  On  this  subject,  I  claim  your  serious  and 
attentive  consideration,  and  hope  you  will  be  as  interested  and  absorbed  in 
the  subject,  as  Dido  was  in  the  story  of  Eneas,  who  is  described  as  "  Ore 
pendente  narrante^ — suspending  with  breathless  interest  on  the  narration. 
The  great  question  to  be  decided,  in  these  cases,  was,  whether  they 
should  be  considered  as  contagious,  or  not.  Numerous  and  important 
interests  were  depending  upon  our  decision.  If  we  pronounced  that  they 
were  contagious,  a  fearful  discouragement  would  be  given  to  commerce, 
and  many  of  our  best  paying  citizens  would  remove  their  families  from  the 
City,  to  the  great  loss  of  our  Tradesmen  and — ourselves.  As  we  have 
always  regarded  our  interests  and  our  principles  as  identical,  we  could  not, 
of  course,  come  to  such  an  unprofitable  conclusion.  If  we  pronounced 
against  the  theory  of  contagion,  we  should  be  obliged  to  account  for  every 
fresh  case, — by  the  condition  of  the  air,  the  people,  or  the  streets ; — and 
although  that  might  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  put  the  City  to  a 
great  expense,  yet  as  we  should  be  pretty  certain  to  profit  by  the  trouble, 
and  pay  little  if  any  of  the  expense,  we  decided,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
diseases  were  not  contagious — at  least,  for  the  present. 

There  were  persons  who  had  the  temerity  to  say,  that  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence what  our  decision  might  be,  or  whether  we  came  to  one  at  all ! 
for  that  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  case  could  not  be  affected  by  our  de- 
cision. Such  persons  showed  themselves  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
first  principles  of  our  Academy.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  we  took  the 
trouble  consequent  on  such  an  Institution — and  endured  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  it — for  the  mere  purpose  of  gathering  up  such  facts,  and  truths,  as 
were  apparent  and  evident  to  the  ordinary  community  ?  Undoubtedly  it 
was  the  province  of  the  Academy,  to  superintend  and  furnish,  both  the 
facts  and  the  truths  !     Had  they  done  nothing  more  than  collect  and  class- 
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ify  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  they  would  simply  have  performed  the  work 
of  the  penny-a-liners  of  the  Press,  without  even  obtaining  their  penny- 
a-line  . 

On  the  service  which  we  rendered  to  this  City  and  Country,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Profession,  (over  which  we  have  called  ourselves  to  preside,) 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  late  Epidemic,  I  venture  to  stake  the  value 
of  our  corporate  existence.  I  firmly  believe,  and  unhesitatingly  declare, 
that  great  numbers  of  cases  of  Cholera,  never  would  have  been  discovered, 
much  less  reported,  had  it  not  been  for  our  untiring  zeal  and  diligence. 

Many  cases  of  Diarrhea,  Dysentery,  Drunkenness  and  even  Fever,  would 
have  been  entirely  omitted  from  the  Cholera  reports,  but  for  us.  In  order 
to  bring  the  Profession,  and  especially  the  Academy,  before  the  Public, 
in  a  sufficiently  prominent  manner,  it  was  requisite  to  array  a  formidable 
amount  of  disease  before  them,  in  order  to  justify  the  number  of  the  medical 
Troops,  which  they  were  called  upon  to  sustain. 

A  Board  of  Health  was  established,  a  Sanitary  Committee  appointed, 
and  the  utmost  diligence  employed,  in  order  to  place  before  the  Public, 
every  possible,  probable,  and  supposititious  case.  Many  cases  were  dis- 
covered which  had  never  been  suspected,  either  by  the  Physician  or  the 
Patient;  and  more  had  been  so  completely  overlooked,  as  to  have  escaped 
any  Medical  treatment  at  all.  We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say,  that  almost 
all  these  cases  terminated  favorably.  This,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  benign  influence  upon  these  persons,  arising  from  their  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  those  to  whom  the  health  of  the  City  was  in- 
trusted. 

It  is  however  to  be  admitted,  that  there  were  some  persons  who  doubted 
the  very  existence  of  Cholera,  and  many  who  doubted  its  prevalence. 
Never  was  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  and  Earth  more  manifest,  than  in  the 
established  existence  of  our  Academy  at  this  critical  conjuncture.  Not- 
withstanding that  there  are  at  least  two  Medical  Colleges  in  this  city,  each 
amply  supplied  with  a  corps  of  most  ably  endowed  Professors,  fully  capable 
of  deciding  any  question  of  ordinary  Medical  importance — yet  on  such  a 
question  as  this,  no  Body  of  the  Profession  was  capable  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, save  and  except  the  Academy.  Indeed  the  Fellows  of  this  Learned 
Institution  seem  to  me  to  occupy,  in  our  age,  the  place  of  the  Kritoi  of 
Athens,  of  whom  Cicero  says:  ulegum  morumque  hamanitatis  exempla, 
hominibus,  ac  civitatibus  data,  esse  dicuntur."  That  is,  "  They  were  given 
to  man  and  the  Civilized  World,  to  be  examples  of  the  laws  and  morals 
of  humanity." 

Doubtless,  the  question  will  occur  to  you,  u  what  mode  of  treatment; 
did  you  recommend  in  this  disease  ?"     We  are  ready  to  answer  the  ques- 
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tion  most  explicitly.  We  recommended  the  most  thorough  orthodox  treat- 
ment: Bleeding,  where  any  blood  could  be  obtained,  in  order  to  lessen  its 
quantity — Calomel  in  large  doses,  to  change  its  quality — Opium  in  power- 
ful doses,  to  stupefy  the  senses — and  External  violent  stimulating  applica- 
tions, to  rouse  the  stupefied  sensations.  With  proud  exultation  do  we  look 
back  upon  the  Science  and  Learning  which  we  displayed  in  our  treatment 
of  Cholera,  and  challenge  the  World  to  furnish  a  mode  of  treatment  com- 
parable to  it. 

We  have  indeed  sanctioned  many  other  modes  of  treatment,  as  experi- 
mental, so  that  our  sphere  of  observation  has  been  most  ample ;  yet  we 
have  not  found  any  mode  so  safe  and  serviceable  as  the  orthodox  one.  If 
any  person  suppose  that  the  lives  of  those  who  were  subjected  to  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  treatment,  were  necessarily  tampered  with  and  placed  in 
greater  peril,  than  those  under  orthodox  treatment,  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  relieve  you  from  the  fears  which  you  might  naturally  entertain,  by 
informing  you  that  every  mode  of  treatment  was  alike  uncertain  and  un- 
successful. Do  what  we  would,  the  real  cases  of  Cholera  all  seemed  to 
die.  "  Pallida  Mors,  aequo  pede  pulsat,  jpauperum  tabernas7  regumque 
turres." 

"  Pale  death,  with  equal  step,  for  rich  and  poor, 
Knocks  at  the  palace  and  the  cottage  door." 

Considering  the  fact,  that  very  few  respectable  persons  died  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  presume  that  your  anxiety  is  very  much  diminished,  and  that 
you  will,  like  us,  content  yourselves  with  submitting  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  thank  God,  that  whoever  it  took,  it  did  not  take  you.  All 
that  Science  could  do,  was  done.  Miracles  are  not  to  be  expected,  and 
we  are  conscious  of  our  imperfection  as  Physicians  as  well  as  men.  Death, 
moreover,  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  system.  As  our  excellent-hearted 
and  profoundly  observant  friend,  Shallow,  has  remarked  :  "  Death — as 
the  Psalmist  saith , — is  certain  to  all — all  shall  die  ! " 

But  let  us  not  look  at  the  gloomy  side  only  of  the  picture.  The  death 
of  the  Cholera  Patients  has  been  the  very  life  of  the  Academy.  The 
Board  of  Health  has  been  established,  and  in  constant  and  successful  opera- 
tion for  more  than  half  the  year.  Some  of  our  most  needy  and  deserving 
members  have  been  comfortably  provided  for,  and  helped  into  practice. 
Several  have  been  appointed  as  Ward  Physicians,  who  were  hardly  heard 
of  before — and  many  have  had  their  bills  paid  by  the  Corporation,  (on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Health,)  who  had  scarcely  experienced 
such  an  occurrence  hitherto.  Whatever  the  Board  of  Health,  (the  origin 
and  supervision  of  which  we   claim,)  may  not  have  done,  undoubtedly  it 
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has  done  great  good  for  that  portion  of  the  Profession  who  were  members 
of  the  Academy. 

We  regret  that  a  few  Medical  Gentlemen,  for  whom  we  entertain  some 
respect,  have  not  joined  us  ;  because,  not  only  is  every  dollar  that  we  can 
obtain  needed — but  as  our  object,  from  the  formation  of  the  Academy,  has 
been  to  impress  the  public  with  the  belief  that  we  founded  this  Institution 
for  their  benefit — in  order  that  we  might  the  more  readily  effect  our 
obvious  purpose — that  of  serving  our  own  private  ends — every  defection  of 
able  and  honorable  men  is  a  great  loss  to  us.  Like  the  Augurs  of  Rome, 
we  need  every  aid  that  can  be  obtained,  to  keep  us  in  countenance. 

It  has  not  escaped  our  notice,  that  the  Surplice  and  Gown  of  the  Clergy 
have  had  their  use,  and  we  seriously  think  of  adopting  a  Medical  Dress, 
which  will  vastly  assist «dis  to  impose  upon  the  vulgar.  In  some  countries 
which  we  have  visited,  the  Doctors  wear  a  peculiar  hat  or  cap,  and  black 
tight  pantaloons,  silk  stockings,  and  pumps :  a  great  deal,  however,  will 
depend  upon  what  sort  of  legs,  on  the  whole,  the  Academy  possesses : 
and  much  will  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  Ladies,  who — God  bless  them  ! — 
have  always  been  our  best  patrons — especially  the  elder  ones !  A  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  to  confer  with  them  on  this  very  important 
subject. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  overlooked  the  apparently  minor 
matters  of  beards,  spectacles,  neckcloths,  and  gloves.  *  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  paid  great  attention  to  all  these  matters.  The  practice  of  the 
Clergy  in  these  things  is  our  general  rule  ;  and  as  their  dress  and  appear- 
ance have  usually  been  taken  from  the  habits  of  Monastic  life,  which  were 
adopted  for  the  express  purpose  of  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  vul- 
gar, and  impressing  them  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  learning  and  sanctity  of 
the  monks, — we  cannot  have  a  better  pattern  to  imitate.  The  rule  there- 
fore is,  thorough  shaving,  gold  spectacles,  white  neckcloths,  and  black 
gloves.  If  a  ring  be  worn,  it  ought  to  be  a  massive  one  :  a  mourning  one 
is  the  best.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  gift  of  some  deceased 
wealthy  friend,  relative  or  patient. 

We  have  long  had  a  most  thorough  conviction  of  the  importance  of  a 
carriage,  and  a  pew  at  Church.  We  admire  the  newly  adopted  plan  of  a 
massive  silver  plate,  with  the  name,  on  the  pew  door.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  necessary  part  of  our  profession  to  affect  a  respect  for  Religion — or 
at  least  for  the  Clergy.  We  have,  therefore,  requested  on  this  occasion 
the  attendance  of  the  Reverend  the  Clergy — and  we  have  selected  one  of 
their  number  as  a  suitable  person  to  open  the  "  Exercises  of  the  Evening," 
with  "  an  Address  to  the  Throne  of  Grace." 

Our  younger  brethren  will   find  it  one  of  the  most  certain  modes  of 
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obtaining  notoriety,  and  gaining  friends  and  practice,  to  attend  steadily  at 
some  respectable  Church.  We  would  principally  recommend  the  Presby- 
terian or  Episcopal  Church,  as  they  are  most  influential  and  wealthy. 
Still,  there  are  other  respectable  denominations — and  much  depends  on 
circumstances.      iC  Verbum  Sapient  ice  sufficit.'*'* 

I  now  approach  the  most  important  part  of  my  discourse — the  denounce- 
ment and  anathematization  of  all  irregular  practice  and  practitioners — a 
task  which  I  feel  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  performing,  as  I,  in  com- 
mon with  my  brethren,  have  suffered  exceedingly,  both  in  person  and  purse, 
from  these  vampires  of  the  Profession.  Our  learned  President  has  most 
zoologically  said,  "  all  kind  of  Cattle  are  permitted  to  practice  Medicine  in 
this  State  !"  I  take  the  liberty  to  add  to  that  scientific  sentiment,  one  of 
my  own,  "  All  sorts  of  Reptiles,  also."  Why  we  have  Thompsonians — 
Reformed  Practitioners— Eclectics — Hydropathists — and  Homeopathists ; — 
beside  Chrono-Thermalism,  and  that  greatest  of  all  Innovations,  the  Throat 
Disease  Treatment ! 

I  shall  spend  as  much  of  my  time,  on  each  of  these,  as  my  limits  will 
enable  me  5  and  I  beg  to  assure  you,  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  annihilating 
these  Reptiles,  it  is  not  from  want  of  intention,  but  solely  from  want  of 
power  and  opportunity.  To  begin  with  the  Thompsonians  :  Their  prac- 
tice consists  in  the  use  of  Lobelia — a  substance  so  fearfully  injurious,  that 
I  have  carefully  and  conscientiously  abstained  from  knowing  anything 
about  it.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  administering  liquid  fire  to  my  patients. 
If  any  of  you  have  unhappily  fallen  under  the  maltreatment  of  one  of  these 
Reptiles,  you  can  tell  more  than  I  can  of  their  mode  of  treatment :  all  that 
I  know  of  them  is,  that  they  are  exceedingly  ignorant,  vulgar,  and  danger- 
ous persons.  In  the  words  of  Hamlet  to  the  Players,  I  say,  u  Pray  you 
avoid  them." 

Of  the  Reformed  Practitioners,  something  more  is  known — because  one 
of  them  has  published  a  book.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  read  it,  I  should 
feel  degraded  if  I  had  !  but  I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  heard  much 
about  it,  that  the  principal  value  of  the  work  consists  in  its  piracies  from 
our  orthodox  authors.  It  is  affirmed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  author, 
or  rather  .>  the  compiler  of  this  wretched  production,  sent  a  copy  to  every 
crowned  head  in  Europe,  and  received  from  almost  all  of  them  Autograph 
letters  of  thanks  and  commendations,  as  well  as  Gold  Medals.  If  anything 
were  needed  to  sicken  m'e  of  Monarchies,  it  is  this  silly  affectation  in  Mon- 
archs  to  pretend  to  judge,  as  well  as  to  patronize,  Medical  Systems. 
' '  Ne  Sutor  ultra  crepidam  P  >  Happily  for  this  country — few  people 
care  much  for  the  u  ratio  regum  /"  Royal  wisdom  and  judgment  are  at 
a  very  heavy  discount  ! 
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Of  the  Eclectics,  little  is  known,  except  that  they  select  such  principles 
and  practices  as  may  suit  their  purpose,  from  any  and  every  system  of 
Medicine.  They  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  true  sys- 
tem— and  that  they  are  more  capable  of  judging  what  is  true  or  erroneous, 
good  or  evil,  than  the  founders  of  our  time-honored  and  authority -approved 
system  of  Orthodox  Medicine.  This  is  an  individual  assumption  of  wis- 
dom the  possession  of  which  can  he  possible  only  to  corporate  bodies.  The 
value — nay,  the  very  essence  of  the  value  of  corporate  bodies  arises  from 
their  individual  incapacity.  There  is  not  one  of  us  that  does  not  feel  his 
personal  incompetence,  single  and  alone — yet  there  is  not  one  of  us  that 
doubts  our  Corporate  and  Academic  capacity  and  competence. 

The  Hydropathists  are  a  set  of  pretended  Physicians,  who  were  spawned 
by  that  amphibious  reptile,  Priessnitz — one  of  the  most  illiterate  of  the  Sile- 
sian  peasantry.  The  science  of  this  School  consists  in  the  abjuration  of  all 
orthodox  Medical  knowledge  whatever.  No  one  is  fit  to  become  a  practi- 
tioner of  it,  if  he  be  acquainted  with  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,, 
and  Pharmacy.  So  far  from  it  being  a  help,  to  know  the  structure,  com- 
position, and  laws  of  the  body,  it  is  a  positive  hindrance.  The  practice 
consists  in  administering  and  applying  Water  to  the  body,  inwardly  and 
outwardly,  in  every  conceivable  unnatural  and  injurious  manner.  The 
rascally  impostors  take  the  patients  into  their  houses,  where  they  are  fed  on 
the  worst  of  food,  subjected  to  the  most  contemptuous  and  degrading  treat- 
ment, and  charged  most  enormous  sums,  for  being  pumped  and  spouted  on? 
a-la-  Graef enter  g . 

It  is  awful  to  think  of  the  infamous  prostitution  of  our  Croton  water,  to 
the  vile  purposes  of  these  wishy-washy  dabblers  in  human  health  and 
happiness.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  however,  that  whatever  mischief 
may  be  perpetrated  by  them  on  the  community,  they  have  done  us,  the 
members  of  the  Academy,  very  little  harm,  if  any— their  patients  being 
generally  of  that  number  upon  whom  we  had  exhausted,  not  only  our 
science,  but  our  ignorance — and  from  whom  we  had  extracted  the  last 
possible  dollar.  If  such  choose  to  be  Hydropathed  to  death,  instead  of 
dying  professionally  or  naturally,  let  them  do  so — who  cares? 

The  Homeopathists  are  a  more  formidable  brood.  I  am  grieved  to  be 
obliged  to  admit,  that  in  this  city  and  neighborhood,  there  are  upward  of 
fifty  of  them,  who  are  not  only  sustaining  themselves  and  their  system — i 
"  Save  the  mark  !"  but  are  actually  perverting  young  men  who  attend  our 
Colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  practice  the  Profession  of 
Medicine — by  instilling  into  them  the  trivialities,  the  nonentities,  the  ab- 
surdities and  impossibilities,  the  inanities  and  insanities  of  the  Hahnemannic 
Imposture.     u  O  tempora !     O  mores  /" 
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We  feel  toward  many  of  these  as  the  Hen  feels  toward  some  of  her  brood, 
when  she  sees  them  assume  the  cockatrice  form,  and  devour  their  fellow 
nestlings.  Perhaps,  of  all  offensive  characters,  those  of  traitor  and  apos- 
tate are  the  most  exasperating,  while  that  of  seducer  is  the  most  detested 
and  abhorred.  Only  think  of  the  pangs  of  mortification  which  some  of  our 
Excellent  Professors  experience,  when  their  paternal, — I  might  rather  say, 
maternal — feelings  are  lacerated  by  the  discovery  that  they  have  been 
nourishing  a  young  Homeopathic  Viper  in  their  bosoms,  instead  of  an 
Orthodox  Spaniel — who,  on  the  first  occasion  that  offers,  will  not  hesitate 
to  suck  its  parent 's  blood,  or  strangle  him  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Surely  he  might  with  just  propriety  employ  that  expressive  line  of 
Euripides, 

rsfitco  xaxcav  dfi  xovxst  'ead'  out]  %iQr\, 
I'm  full  of  miseries — there's  no  room  for  more. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  declaim  for  an  hour,  or  even  for  a  day, 
against  this  horrible  pathy,  and  I  could  rack  your  gentle  souls  with  the 
most  authentic  accounts  of  the  doings  and  misdoings  of  its  professors  and 
pupils,  were  it  proper  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  But  I  prefer  to  give  a 
comparison  of  the  respective  merits  of  their  system  and  ours,  and  leave  you 
to  form  your  own  opinions  and  judgment. 

I  will  first  describe  the  Homeopathic  system  of  Medical  treatment.  Its 
basis  is  this  principle,  if  it  ought  to  be  so  called,  that  the  same  thing  which 
will  cause  a  disease  will  cure  it.  Thus,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  caused  by 
projecting  that  organ  against  a  lamp  post,  would  be  checked  by  a  succes- 
sion of  similar  projections !  Delirium  Tremens  from  Drinking  Brandy, 
would  be  cured  by  drinking  more  Brandy  !  Cholera,  produced  by  contact 
with  an  infected  person,  or  exposure  to  mephitic  gases,  would  of  course  be 
cured  by  a  continued  exposure  to  such  causes !  And,  indeed,  Death  itself, 
from  any  cause — from  that  of  the  taking  of  Arsenic  or  Prussic  Acid,  to 
the  cutting  of  your  throat  or  blowing  your  brains  out,  may  be  averted, 
by  simply  repeating  the  injury !  They  do  not  teach  in  this  manner,  but 
they  ought  to,  and  should — had  I  the  power  to  make  them. 

Their  theory  is,  that  not  the  same,  but  a  similar  affection  being  produced, 
cures  the  disease — and  they  give  as  examples  of  their  principle,  the  well- 
known  cases  of  mercury  relieving  diseases  of  the  glands,  especially  of  the 
throat — Opium,  relieving  the  terrors  of  a  Brandy  delirium — Lead,  reliev- 
ing Colic — and  Copper  assuaging  Dysentery.  If  they  mean  to  claim  the 
manifestation  of  these  practical  facts,  we  deny  their  claim,  and  put  in  our 
plea  of  precedence.  These  facts  occurred  in  our  practice,  and  they  hap- 
pened to  observe  them — picked  them  up,  and  stole  them,  in  order  to  make 
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up  their  system  !  Permit  me  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  their  honesty  in 
this  matter.  You  invite  your  friend  to  your  house,  and  show  him  your 
library,  containing  books,  of  the  contents  of  which,  or  even  their  language, 
you  are  entirely  ignorant ;  but  your  friend  easily  reads.  He  finds  a  valua- 
ble secret,  and  by  means  of  it  realizes  income  and  fortune.  Did  not  he, 
by  means  of  his  knowledge,  steal  from  you,  in  consequence  of  your 
ignorance  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  in  our  zeal  to  find  something  which  would  relieve 
or  cure  the  various  diseases  which  the  human  body  is  subject  to,  we  gave 
and  used,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  anything  and  everything  in 
our  way.  This  furnished  a  large  field  of  observation,  and  the  Homeopa- 
thists  stole  from  us  the  truth,  that  particular  substances  act  upon  particular 
parts  in  a  particular  manner,  and  cure  particular  diseases.  Galileo,  Kep- 
ler and  Newton  observed  the  laws  of  the  spheres,  and  gave  us  our  system 
of  Astronomy  ;  but  pray,  who  furnished  them  with  the  worlds  to  observe  ? 
By  how  much  superior  the  star  maker  is  to  the  star  gazer — by  so  much 
Orthodoxy  is  superior  to  the  Homeopath ! 

Thus  much  for  their  honesty  as  Professors  of  a  Science  !  Now  for  their 
honesty  as  practitioners  of  it.  If  by  producing  a  certain  affection  of  the 
body,  or  a  part  of  it,  we  can  remove  disease,  the  sooner  we  produce 
that  affection,  the  sooner  will  the  benefit  be  produced.  Now  surely  quan- 
tity and  power  hold  some  relation  to  each  other.  They  do,  in  the  Me- 
chanical and  Chemical  departments  of  nature  :  why  should  they  not  in  the 
Therapeutical  department  ?  No  doubt  you  have  all  heard  of  the  infinitesi- 
mal doses-  of  Medicine  which  these  practitioners  give  !  Is  not  the  object  of 
them  apparent  ?  Their  patients  are  hardly  ever  out  of  their  fingers.  It  is 
quite  common  to  know  of  cases  of  five,  seven,  and  even  ten  years'  attend- 
ance. Much  as  we  regret  the  loss  of  good  paying  patients — we  are  more 
sorry  for  the  unhappy  condition  in  which  they  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
..these  men — I  should  say  reptiles.  I  apologize  for  letting  my  natural 
politeness  get  the  better  of  my  justice. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  Homeopathic  System  is  so  objectionable  as  that 
of  degrading  the  administration  of  Medicine  to  a  mere  sweetmeat  business. 
Every  Medicine  is  administered  in  sugar,  and  much  of  it  is  kept  prepared 
in  the  form  of  globules  or  comfits — so  that  it  is  common  for  the 'children  of 
Homeopathic  patients  to  ask  for  Medicine  as  a  treat,  and  not  one  of  them 
is  ever  conscious  of  taking  anything  unpleasant — much  less  nauseous.  1 
am  not  aware  whether  they  ever  give  Emetics  or  Cathartics — but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  do  not.  Moreover  their  patients  are  scarcely  ever  con- 
scious of  any  painful,  nauseous,  or  uncomfortable  sensations  from  the  medi- 
cines which  they  take  ;  which  is  proof  positive  that  what  they  take  is  of  no 
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use.  Their  pretended  cures,  I  most  positively  believe,  are  effected  "by 
Nature — while  their  Medicines,  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  are  mere  place- 
bos— that  is,  pleasant  trifles.  Indeed,  the  sight  of  one  of  their  Medicine 
Cases  is  enough  to  convince  you  that  they  are  a  petty,  paltry  set  of  ped- 
dling pretenders.  M  Homunculi,  non  homines. "  Manikins,  not  men. 
'  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  they  abjure  Bleeding,  Cupping,  Leeching, 
Scarifying,  Setoning,  Issueing,  Causticing,  Blistering  and  every  other  kind 
of  Mechanical  or  Chemical  lesion  of  the  Body  ;  and  you  may  know  by  this, 
if  by  nothing  else,  the  utter  uselessness  of  their  system.  Indeed  it  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it ;  it  is  the  imbecile  offspring  of  the  thirtieth  dilu- 
tion of  a  fanatic.  The  Homeopathists,  as  a  body,  are  beneath  our  notice, 
and  below  contempt.  As  a  system  we  may  say  of  it,  u  nihil  sed  nominis 
umbra."  It  is  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  name.  Euclid's  definition 
of  a  point  is  a  just  description  of  it.  "  Without  length,  breadth,  or 
thickness."     A  mere  nonentity. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  our  System  of  Medicine.  We 
are  men  of  substance  ;  what  we  give  hath  length,  breadth  and  thickness. 
Our  Materia  Medica  cannot  be  carried  in  our  pockets.  We  give  tea- 
cupsfull  of  Salts  and  Senna — sometimes  even  to  children — none  of  your 
contemptible  fantastical  comfits  and  globules  !  Tablespoonsfull  of  Castor 
Oil — Teaspoonsfull  of  Jalap  and  Calomel — Tartar  Emetic  and  Ipecacuanha 
in  becoming  quantities  to  vomit  them — Scammony,  Colocynth,  Aloes, 
Gamboge,  &c,  in  respectable  doses  to  purge  them.  The  effects  of  these 
things  are  felt  and  lasting.  I  assure  you  I  have  often  known  patients  be 
a  week  or  more  ere  they  recovered  from  one  of  such  doses  !  Compare  that 
with  your  Homeopathists'  thirtieth  trituration — and  then  answer  the  ques- 
tion— "  WTio  are  most  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Practitioners  of  Medi- 
cine?" I  verily  believe  that  I  give  more  Medicine  in  one  week — than 
some  of  them  give  in  a  whole  year  !  Why  if  we  were  all  Homeopathists, 
the  Drug  Trade  would  be  ruined,  and  the  Tariff  seriously  injured.  I  would 
enlist  your  Political  and  Patriotic  feelings  against  such  an  Atomic  Cachetic 
Monstrosity. 

Then  for  the  mode  of  preparing  and  exhibiting  their  Medicines.  They 
have  their  everlasting  powders  and  perpetual  drops.  u  Toujours  la 
meme  chose."  See  our  variety  !  We  have  our  Powders,  Pills,  Boluses, 
Suppositories,  Draughts,  Mixtures,  Lotions,  Liniments,  Ointments,  Plas- 
ters, Injections,  Collyriums,  Troches,  Embrocations,  Fomentations,  Cata- 
plasms, Sinapisms,  Vesications,  Pustulations  and  Cauterizations  !  u  Non 
verba  sola,  sed  substantia  rerum."  Real  things,  not  merely  names. 
These  are  our  Medicamenta,  our  Materia  Medica. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  what  we  do,  as  well  as  what  we  give. 
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We  believe  in  bleeding,  and  practice  it  with  a  generous  freedom.  It  is  one 
of  the  essential  features  of  our  system.  How  could  inflammations  and  in- 
flammatory fevers  be  subdued,  without  ?  In  many  instances  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Lungs,  Liver,  Brain,  and  Bowels,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
bleed  persons  even  to  death,  in  order  to  avert  the  terrible  consequences  of 
the  rapid  and  fearful  disease  !  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  philosophy  of 
a  system  of  Therapeutics  which  abjures  bleeding  ?  Many  of  our  patients 
have  a  periodical  instinctive  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  Lancet — and  if 
we  were  to  decline  to  use  it  for  them,  they  would  certainly  apply  to  less 
skillful  and  conscientious  persons.  Moreover,  we  should  lose  many  fees, 
and  those  of  the  best  kind — ready  money.  Many  of  us  are  entirely  sup- 
plied with  pocket  money  from  this  source,  and  from  that  of  snipping 
tongue-tied  children.  It  is  well  for  us,  that  the  Homeopathists  do  not 
profess  to  know  much  about  the  Anatomy  of  the  body,  healthy  or  morbid, 
or  they  would  convince  the  people,  that  nine  tongue-tied  cases  in  ten,  do 
not  need  snipping. 

Again,  look  at  our  superior  advantages  in  the  relief  which  we  are  able 
to  offer  by  local  blood-letting — by  cupping,  scarifying,  and  leeching. 
Some  of  our  patients,  even  delicate  women,  have  been  cupped  almost  from 
head  to  foot.  In  many  cases  of  Apoplexy,  Paralysis,  Epilepsy,  and  Spinal 
disease,  the  established  mode  of  treatment,  is  topical  blood-letting.  How, 
I  ask,  could  we  proceed,  without  these  modes  of  effecting  our  purpose  ?< 
Where  the  Homeopathists  would  give  a  millionth  of  a  grain  of  calcareum, 
aconite,  or  veratrine,  we  extract  six  ounces  of  blood !  Our  system  is 
physical,  sensible,  impressive,  indelible  !  We  leave  the  marks  of  science 
behind  us,  at  every  step  !  Their  system  is  fantastical — metaphysical — • 
mystical.  They  leave  neither  trail  nor  trace  of  their  operations.  Their 
patients  are  not  conscious  of  any,  inwardly  or  outwardly.  The  Candy 
and  Comfit  dealers,  might  as  well  be  accounted  Physicians,  as  the  Homeo- 
pathists !     They  are  a  sort  of  Medical  Brahmins  or  Fakirs. 

I  have  scarcely  time  and  opportunity,  to  do  justice  to  that  part  of  our 
system,  consisting  of  setons,  issues,  blisterings,  sinapisms  and  pustulations. 
Of  these  things,  so  exceedingly  effective  in  their  mode  of  operation,  and  so 
admirably  adaptive  in  their  administration — the  Homeopathists  know 
nothing.  While  we  employ  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Blisters,  annu- 
ally, they  do  not  use  a  single  one.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
this  subject,  to  so  enlightened,  so  experienced,  and  I  dare  say  I  may  add, 
'so  well  blistered  and  pustuled  an  audience,  as  the  present.  How  the 
Homeopathists  sleep  in  their  beds,  when  they  have  cases  of  inflammation 
under  their  care,  and  they  neither  bleed,  cup,  nor  blister,   I  know  not; 
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except  their  consciences  have  been  as  much  diluted  by  fanaticism,  as  their 
intellects  have  been  triturated  with  mysticism. 

For  my  part,  never  until  I  have  abstracted  the  last  ounce  of  blood  by 
some  one  of  our  modes  of  depleting — and  obtained  the  last  drachm  of  serum 
by  some  form  of  vesication,  do  I  feel  at  ease,  in  cases  of  inflammation. 
Oh  what  a  comfort  to  my  soul  it  is,  when  I  pay  my  last  visit  to  my  dying 
patients,  that  no  congested  blood  in  their  veins,  can  cry  to  Heaven  against 
me  for  vengeance. 

I  now  feel,  that  the  time  is  come,  to  address  a  few  words  of  dehor- 
tation  to  the  Clergy.  Their  sanction  and  countenance  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, for  good  or  for  evil.  Can  they,  after  hearing  this  calm,  dispassion- 
ate, unprejudiced,  philosophic,  and  theologic  comparison  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  Medical  practice,  consistently  and  conscientiously  countenance 
the  attenuated,  Mystical,  Superstitious,  Brahminical,  Heretical,  and  Anti- 
scriptural  system  of  Hahnemann — so  notorious  a  Schismatic  ?  They  will 
perceive,  that  the  true  faith  in  Medicine  as  well  as  in  Theology,  requires 
the  shedding  of  blood,  and  purging  ?  Never,  I  hope,  will  they  favor  and 
foster  a  system  of  medicine,  which  threatens  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re- 
turn of  Arianism  and  Pelagianism,  to  sweep  from  the  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianized World,  the  Orthodox  Physician,  as  well  as  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Orthodox  Clergy — and  to  undermine  the  very  belief  and 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  !  u  Diis,  sacer  est  Medicus,  divumque 
Sacerdos."  Sacred  to  the  Gods,  are  both  the  Orthodox  Physician  and 
Clergy. 

I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  say  anything  respecting  the  subject  of 
Chrono-Thermalism,  except  this — that  at  present  only  one  case  of  infec- 
tion has  appeared  in  this  City — and  it  is  currently  reported  that  it  does  not 
pay.  Certain  it  is,  that  whereas  it  formerly  went  about  in  a  carriage,  it 
now  goes  a-foot,  and  they  say  it  is  paralytic.  It  also  abjures  bleeding,  but 
believes  in  poison,  and  large  doses.  We  merely  say  to  it,  "  Noli  me  tan- 
gere  /"  If  it  do,  most  assuredly  it  will  have  cause  to  repent,  whether  it 
do  or  not. 

Concerning  the  Throat  Disease  Treatment,  there  is  much  to  say,  but  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  it.  One  of  our  present 
number  ventured,  without  the  sanction  of  the  leading  members  of  our 
Profession,  to  propose  and  practice  a  new  mode  of  healing  diseases  of  the 
throat,  by  topical  applications  in  the  Windpipe.  As  the  entrance  of  any 
substance  into  this  part,  was,  as  far  as  they  knew,  accompanied  with  fear- 
ful strangling,  and  convulsive  cough,  they  considered  the  plan  of  treatment 
was  impossible,  and  therefore  denounced  the  proposal  of  it,  as  an  ignorant 
and  impudent  imposture,  and  the  propounder,  as  a  quack  ! 
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You  will  all  perceive  the  danger  of  admitting  discoveries.  If  we  allow 
the  existence  of  a  new  truth,  we  become  liable  to  the  charge  of  imperfec- 
tions, ignorance,  or  error — which  is  fatal  to  our  pretensions  to  Orthodoxy 
— and  that  once  doubted,  our  prestige  and  power  are  gone.  A  committee 
of  the  most  prudent  of  our  number,  will  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  discovery.  It  is  so  rare  a  thing  with  ourselves,  that  we  shall 
seldom,  if  ever,  cause  any  trouble. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Clergy  will  approve  of  our  course  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  we  have  acted  upon  their  principle,  that  of  resisting  every  innova- 
tion, until  it  could  no  longer  be  resisted — and  then  incorporating  it  in  the 
body  of  the  text.  Ever  since  the  Clergy  assumed  the  control,  nay,  the 
very  existence  of  the  Church,  they  have  undeviatingly  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  truth,  from  whatever  quarter,  whether  of  learning  of 
science — and  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  introduce  error,  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  the  well-working  of  the  system.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  all  Ecclesiastical  bodies  have  been  founded — from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  down,  through  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churches  of  every  country,  the  various  forms  of  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
its  Sister  Church  in  the  British  Dominions,  the  large  and  now  respectable 
Wesleyan  Body,  or  rather  Conference. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  trouble  which  Galileo  gave  the  Church, 
by  his  introduction  of  unauthorized  and  unsanctioned  discoveries— and  the 
manifest  necessity  which  required  their  suppression.  In  our  own  day,  the 
Geologists  have  given  the  Church  the  same  sort  of  trouble.  A  few  of  the 
leading  men  of  each  important  denomination,  have  admitted  and  espoused 
the  Geological  innovations — but  the  great  proportion  of  the  Clergy,  who 
have  neither  time  nor  talent  for  the  investigation,  have  very  wisely  refused 
to  entertain  the  question  at  all,  and  steadily  voted  it  down.  It  was  very 
manifest  to  them,  that  if  they  admitted  the  discoveries  of  Geology,  they 
would  not  only  affix  their  sign  and  seal  to  the  document  of  their  ignorance 
and  error — but  impose  upon  themselves  the  labor  of  learning  that,  which 
they  felt  themselves  very  incapable,  and  more  unwilling  to  attempt.  Their 
maxim  has  always  been,  u  obsta  principiis  /" 

If  anything  could  shake  our  faith  in  Republicanism,  it  is  the  traitorous 

conduct   of  our   Legislature,  toward  Orthodox  Medicine  !      They  have 

opened  the  door  of  liberty  to  quacks  and  pretenders,  and  every  one  now, 

may  poison  that  pleases.     Although  we  are  forbidden  to  curse  our  enemies, 

yet  we  are  not  only  at  liberty  but  are  commanded  to  pray  for  them.     In 

the  language  of  prayer,  we  say — u  May  everlasting  fire  and  brimstone, 

rest  upon  the  bodies  and  souls,  the  senses  and  limbs,  of  those,  and  their 
VOL.  II. — no.  in.  26 
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children  also,  to  all  generations,  who  despoiled  us  of  our  vested  rights,  and 
profitable  monopoly .  Let  them  perish  forever !  And  let  all  the  people — 
at  least  the  Orthodox  people — say  Amen — Amen  !" 

We  comfort  ourselves,  however,  with  the  assurance,  that  for  the  future, 
we  shall  do  all  the  Legislating,  needful  for  our  Profession,  ourselves.  We 
intend  hereafter  to  trust  no  others  than  ourselves,  to  confer  Diplomas  in 
Medicine.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  our  Colleges,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, grant  Diplomas  to  many  who  practice  as  Homeopathists.  This 
must  be  prevented.  No  one  ought  to  be  entitled  to  an  M.D.  except  at 
our  hands.  We  are  about  to  legalize  the  title  of  a  Member  or  Fellow  of 
our  Academy.  A.M.  will  imply — Member  of  the  Academy — and  A.F. — 
Fellow  of  the  Academy.  This  will  give  us  Dignity  with  the  vulgar,  and 
put  us  upon  equality  with  other  nations.  We  need  something  at  the  end 
of  our  names,  as  a  substitute  for  Wigs  and  Gowns — and  we  hope  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  will  rest  upon  our  labors. 

We  shall  now  call  upon  another  of  the  Reverend  the  Clergy,  to  im- 
plore the  favor  of  the  God  of  all  Grace,  that  we  may  be  strengthened  to 
resist  all  the  wiles  of  the  enemy,  and  subdue  him  beneath  our  feet.  We,  like 
our  brethren  the  Clergy,  are  struggling  for  the  Supremacy  of  authority. 
Were  we  to  wait,  until  our  merits  were  known  and  acknowledged,  before 
we  assumed  authority  and  power — the  establishment  of  the  Academy 
might  be  put  off  indefinitely,  like  the  Millennium.  We  are  busy  during 
the  greater  part  of  our  time,  in  looking  after  our  own  interests,  and  oppos- 
ing those  of  our  enemies — and  we  think  it  right  to  have  a  Public  Meeting 
once  a  year,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  enlist  public  sympathy  on  our  side. 
We  have  long  known  the  great  advantages  of  a  Clergyman  and  prayer  at 
the  beginning  of  a  meeting — and  a  Clergyman  and  a  benediction  at  the 
conclusion.  We  have  adopted  the  practice,  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  gaining  and  keeping  the  public  mind.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  for  their  countenance  and  support,  we  shall,  of  course, 
continue  to  attend  to  their  reverend  bodies  without  charge  : — their  souls  of 
course  are  provided  for. 

The  late  President  of  the  Academy  we  understand  has  delivered  a  Vale- 
dictory of  a  decidedly  unpleasant  character.  The  Academicians  are  in  a 
state  of  distress  on  the  subject  of  its  publication.  We  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  gentlemen  the  propriety  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  future 
aspirants  for  their  "  summos  honores,"  before  they  elect  a  President,  after 
the  manner  of  our  political  friends.  It  would  save  the  wear  and  tear  of 
brains. 
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Art.  LVI. — Dinner  and  Dessert :  Practice  and  Precept. 

"  The  dinner  awaits  you,  sir." 

"  Odds,  blessed,  I'll  not  be  absent  at  the  grace  !5> 

The  rational  mode,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  most  unquestion- 
ably to  eat  when  hungry.  To  think  first,  that  as  the  body  is  composed  of 
various  materials,  various  articles  of  food  are  necessary  to  sustain  it.  That 
"  strong  meats  are  for  strong  men,"  and  that  an  admixture  which  may  be 
determined  by  the  observation  of  the  party,  is  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  the  health.  u  Bulk,"  says  Dr.  Beaumont,  "  is  nearly  as  necessary  to 
the  articles  of  diet,  as  the  nutrient  principle.  The  articles  eaten 
should  be  so  apportioned,  that  one  will  counteract  the  other.  Too  highly 
nutritive  diet  is  probably  as  fatal  to  the  prolongation  of  life  and  health  as 
that  which  contains  an  insufficient  quantity  of  nourishment.  And  Combe 
says,  "  In  civilized  society,  bread,  potatoes  and  vegetables  are  useful,  not 
less  by  giving  the  requisite  bulk  and  consistence  to  the  rest  of  the  food, 
than  by  the  nutriment  which  they  contain.  Soups,  jellies,  arrow-root,  and 
similar  substances  are,  for  the  same  reason,  more  easily  digested  when 
eaten  with  bread,  or  some  bulkier  aliment,  than  when  taken  alone." 

Then,  after  having  adjusted  the  variety  and  quantity,  the  appetite  should 
regulate  the  time.  "  Being  in  health,"  says  Walker,  "  it  is  easy  to  keep 
so,  where  there  are  facilities  of  living  rationally.  My  cure  is  neither  to 
anticipate  my  appetite,  nor  to  overload  it,  nor  to  disappoint  it :  in  fact,  to 
keep  it  in  the  best  possible  humor."  "In  damp  weather,  when  the 
digestion  is  weak,  the  diet  ought  to  be  moderate,  but  rather  of  a  warm  and 
stimulating  nature.  In  bracing  weather,  plain  substantial  food  is  the  most 
appropriate.  No  faintness  or  craving,  but  a  pleasurable  keenness  told  me 
when  to  eat. "  Bulwer  says,  "an  appetite  once  thrown  away,  can  never, 
till  the  cruel  prolixity  of  the  gastric  agents  is  over,  be  regained  ;  it  must 
be  supplied  at  the  time  with  what  the  stomach  asks  for."  Seneca  says, 
"  Rise  from  the  table  with  an  appetite,  and  you  will  not  be  in  danger  of 
sitting  down  without  one."  Burton  says,  "  As  long  as  we  are  ruled  by 
reason,  correct  our  inordinate  appetites,  and  conform  ourselves  to  God's 
words,  we  are  so  many  living  saints  ;  but  if  we  give  reins  to  lust,  anger, 
ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  ways,  we  degenerate  into  beasts, 
transform  ourselves,  overthrow  our  constitutions,  provoke  God  to  anger, 
and  heap  upon  us  the  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases." 
And  Shenstone  says — 

"  We  give  each  appetite  too  loose  a  rein, 
Push  every  pleasure  to  the  verge  of  pain ; 
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Impetuous  follow  where  the  passions  call, 
And  live  in  rapture,  or  not  live  at  all." 

These  principles  having  been  established,  we  are  further  required  to  look 
into  the  manner  in  which  we  place  the  food  in  our  stomachs,  or  in  other 
words,  in  which  we  stow  it  away.  The  bolting  principle  we  have  pre- 
viously discussed,  and  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  our  readers,  if  they  re- 
call their  own  sensations,  will  not  require  a  repetition  of  the  evidence  against 
it.  They  who  believe  the  stomach  capable  of  reducing  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence, food  thus  thrown  into  it,  may  recognize  its  effects  in  the  admoni- 
tion of  Combe,  wbo  says,  "  the  smoothest  and  most  accurately  formed 
wheel,  running  along  the  most  level  and  polished  road,  parts  with  some 
portion  of  its  substance  at  every  revolution,  and  in  process  of  time  is  worn 
out."  If  this  be  true,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
stomach,  and  consider  the  friction  to  which  it  is  every  day  subjected. 

Abernethy  says,  u  the  stomach  that  is  loaded,  as  a  Devonshire  man  does 
his  cart,  as  full  as  it  can  hold,  and  as  fast  as  it  can  be  filled  with  a  fork, 
cannot  be  expected  to  endure  such  loads  of  compost,"  nor  is  it  reasonable 
for  the  owner  to  look  for  comfort,  or  to  expect  from  such  abuse  even  a 
reasonable  duration  of  life.  Bulwer  says,  "it  is  the  last  degree  of  ingra- 
titude to  the  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  overload  the  stomach  with  a 
weight  which  would  oppress  it  with  languor,  or  harass  it  with  pain  ;  and 
finally  to  drench  away  the  effects  of  our  impurity  with  some  nauseous 
potation,  which  revolts  it,  tortures  it,  convulses,  irritates,  and  enfeebles  it 
through  every  particle  of  its  system." 

And  Hunter  says — "  Were  we  to  see  the  stomach  and  intestines  busily 
employed  in  the  concoction  of  our  food  by  a  certain  undulatory  motion, — 
the  heart,  working  day  and  night,  like  a  forcing  pump — the  lungs  blowing 
alternate  blasts — the  humors  nitrating  through  innumerable  strainers,  to- 
gether with  an  incomprehensible  assemblage  of  tubes,  valves,  and  currents, 
all  actually  and  unceasingly  employed  in  support  of  our  existence,  we  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  stir  from  our  places,  and  yet  we  use  these  organs  as 
though  we  had  borrowed  them,  to  be  renewed  at  pleasure." 

We  therefore  not  only  disturb  and  enfeeble  our  stomach  by  overloading 
and  otherwise  neglecting  it,  but  we  abuse  it  by  the  fretful  condition  of  our 
mind.  "  Everything,"  says  Kitchener,  "  that  affects  the  mind  affects  the 
stomach,"  and  hence  the  necessity  in  the  business  of  eating,  for  fixing  the 
mind  to  the  single  object  in  which  it  is  engaged.  "  Dine  always,"  says 
the  Medical  Adviser,  "  with  a  friend  who  is  a  merry  soul  and  kind, — a 
glass  of  wine  after  it,  or  good  grog,  with  a  cigar.  Then,  having  taken  a 
cup  of  good  strong-made  French  coffee  or  English-made  tea,  go  to  the  thea- 
ter, but  not  to  a  murdering  melodrama  ;  see  a  good  comedy,  or  opera,  or 
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farce,  and  laugh  at  it.  After  the  theater,  do  not  sit  up  late,  but  having 
taken  a  few  oysters,  a  glass  of  stout  and  another  cigar,  go  to  bed."  Or 
if  this  doctrine  don't  chime  with  your  peculiar  notions  of  morality,  go 
anywhere  you  please,  and  conform  to  the  principle. 

Remember,  also,  that  we  are  neither  the  medical  nor  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
community,  but  having  an  indirect  interest  in  the  prolongation  of  life,  we 
venture  upon  placing  these  facts  in  a  position  in  which  they  may  be  looked 
at.  Like  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  we  have  a  kind  of  feeling  u  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  men,  to  the  best  o'  their  abilities,  to  enlighten  ane  anitker's  under- 
standing. And  if  I  see  my  brethren  o'  mankind  fa'  into  a'  sort  o'  sin  and 
superstition,  it's  nae  business  o'  mine,  think  ye,  to  endeavor  to  set  them 
richt,  and  enable  them  to  act  accordin'  to  the  dictates  o'  reason  and  na- 
ture ?  I  hae  no  notion  o'  that  creed  that  tells  me  leave  a  dour  doited  devil 
to  go  daunderin'  wi'  his  een  shut  his  ane  way  to  perdition." 

We  believe,  however,  that  old  habits  and  old  associations  are  not  easily 
broken  up,  and  that  advice,  as  it  is  much  easier  given  than  followed,  may 
prevent  in  some  instances  the  effect,  if  it  cannot  correct  the  evil  when  con- 
tracted. Dr.  Channing  says  that  to  minds  plunged  in  a  midnight  of  error, 
truth  must  gradually  open  like  the  dawning  day  ;  that  old  views  will  mingle 
with  the  new  ;  that  old  ideas  which  we  wish  to  banish,  will  adhere  to  the 
old  words  to  which  they  were  formerly  attached  ;  and  that  the  sudden  and 
entire  eradication  of  long  rooted  errors,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  intellect. 

Consequently  we  say  to  the  reader,  if  what  we  have  advanced  is  not  in 
accordance  with  his  previous  habits,  notions  and  reflections  ;  if  what  we 
have  quoted  is  not  of  a  convincing  character,  the  field  is  open,  and  to  our 
mind  the  authorities  are  abundant,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  reform.  In 
this  country,  all  travelers  say  we  eat  too  fast — we  eat  too  much — we  eat 
too  often — we  cook  badly — we  provide  badly,  and  we  eventually  kill  our- 
selves by  not  adhering  to  the  dictates  of  our  natural  instincts. 

Therefore,  according  to  our  notion,  the  grand  secret  is  to  live  rationally  : 
to  eat  when  hungry,  and  to  take  especial  care  that  the  quality  of  the  article, 
the  cooking,  the  serving  and  the  various  little  appointments,  be  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,  and  let  the  mind  and  the  stomach  be  in  a  condition 
to  receive  the  supply.  J.   S. 

There  is  something  rather  amusing  in  the  fact,  that  our  beloved,  tempe- 
rate and  philosophical  friend,  who  contributes  these  excellent  articles,  should 
have  been  enabled  to  present  us  his  personal  experience  of  the  Gout ;  see 
his  article  in  the  February  number.  His  description  of  canvass  backs  will 
be  found  particularly  edifying  and  podagrous. — -[Editor.] 
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Art.  LVII. — Heroic  Surgery :  Extirpation  of  the  Womb. 

It  is  now  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  unfortunate  and  ignorant 
wretch  Septimus  Hunter,  a  druggist's  clerk,  was  imprisoned  for  killing  a 
woman  he  attended  in  labor,  by  tearing  out  the  uterus,  which  he  mistook 
for  the  placenta  !     That  horrible   occurrence  produced  a  sensation  in  this 
community  that  we   have  rarely  witnessed,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  who  thought  the  crime  richly 
merited  the  punishment  of  death.     We  neither  shared  the  excitement,  nor 
desired  the  infliction  of  the  punishment ;  the  wretched  creature  who  com- 
mitted the  deed  was  a  poor  uneducated  being,  whose  ignorance  and  rela- 
tions to  society  were  of  such  a  character,  that  nothing  better  could  have 
been  expected.     The  miserable  state  of  medical  education  and  law  is  such 
that  no  tribunal  exercises  any  supervision  over  quackery,  however  shame- 
less and  venturesome  :  crime  is  only  recognized  when  actually  committed. 
Had  any  one  then  been  told,  that  in  a  few  years,  a  Professor  of  Surgery 
and  another  of  Obstetrics,  in  this  city,  would,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  the 
law,  and  the  profession,  after  deliberate  preparation  and  mature  reflection, 
being  moreover  in  possession  of  the  entire  history  of  the  whole  subject,  aid 
and  abet  an  individual  in  an  insane  attempt  to  cut  out  the  uterus  of  a  living 
woman,  would  any  man  have  believed  it  ?     And  yet  it  has  been  done  by 
these  three  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.     But  what 
was  the  result  of  the  operation  ?     Why,  of  course,  she  bled  to  death  upon 
the  operating  table  ;  the  operation  having  been  finished  as  we  are  informed, 
we  suppose  for  appearance'  sake,  on  the  dead  body. 

The  justification  attempted  by  these  gentlemen — if  they  should  be  bold 
enough  to  offer  any — will  of  course  be  that  the  woman  had  Cancer  of  the 
Uterus,  which  in  a  few  months  must  have  destroyed  her  life.     Let  us  see 
how  far  this  will  excuse  them.     To  determine  this  fairly,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  history  of  the  subject.     Lisfranc's  operations  upon  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  are  the  great  precedents,  we  presume,  that  will  be  brought  forward 
to  prove  the  propriety  of  this  operation.     That  bold  surgeon,  however, 
(thanks  to  his  Interne  Pauly,)  has  gained  a  degree  of  notoriety  for  the  dis- 
gracefully false  publications  of  his  cases,   alleged  to  be    "cured  by  the 
operation,"  that  will  render  such  a  resource  rather  unavailable  ;  moreover, 
his  operations  were  confined  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  a  part  that  may  be 
partially  cut  off  with  little  immediate  danger  to  life.     With  regard  to  the 
alleged  cures  of  Cancer  by  this  method,  Pauly  proved  them  to  be  false 
almost  to  a  case ;  every  one  of  Lisfranc's  patients,  nearly  a  hundred  in 
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number,  that  actually  were  cancerous,  having  died  from  the  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  body  of  the  womb,  notwithstanding  the  amputation  of  the 
neck  :  every  surgeon  knows  this  result  to  be  inevitable. 

Although  we  confess  ourselves  of  the  number  who  would  not  sit  tamely 
down  and  see  a  patient  die,  if  we  thought  she  had  a  chance  of  life  even 
from  Lisfranc's  formidable  operation,  our  daily  experience  assures  us  that 
other  means  are  far  more  reliable,  though  attended  with  less  eclat.  In  the 
forming  stage  of  this  dreadful  complaint,  the  efficacy  of  the  Leech,  the 
various  Caustics,  and  the  Iodines,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  ex- 
planation here.  The  history  of  actual  Cancer  of  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
shows  it  thus  far  to  be  fatal  and  beyond  every  effort  of  medicine  or  sur- 
gery. God  forbid  that  we  should  interpose  our  feeble  voice,  to  check 
the  progress  of  those  excellent  and  persevering  men  who  are  sincerely  in- 
vestigating this  subject ;  one  that  appeals  to  our  hearts  beyond  all  others. 
We  hope,  nay  we  believe,  that  as  it  is  now  often  checked  in  its  forming 
stage,  which  we  conceive  to  be  that  of  simple  congestion,  by  profound  rest 
and  appropriate  local  medication,  it  will  in  future  time, — when  the  absurd 
and  false  delicacy  of  its  threatened  victims  shall  be  removed  by  the  spread 
of  popular  knowledge, — be  prevented  in  most  cases  brought  early  enough 
under  medical  notice.  But  when  it  is  schirrus,  every  sound  and  practical 
surgeon  well  knows  that  the  organism  of  the  part  is  destroyed,  and  that  it 
must  ulcerate  ;  and  in  this  inevitable  process,  the  woman  must  die.  When 
thus  far  advanced  it  has  extended  to  other  parts,  as  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  which  even  these  gentlemen  would  not  attempt  to  remove, — at 
least  we  trust  so  j*  and  therefore,  aside  from  the  impossibility  of  removing 
the  uterus  without  wounding  these  organs  or  the  great  blood-vessels  ad- 
joining them,  the  operation  offers  not  the  most  remote  prospect  of  success. 

We  know  not  the  steps  pursued  in  the  present  case,  nor  is  it  necessary  for 
any  competent  surgeon  to  know  them,  to  be  able  to  prove  the  impos- 
sibility of  removing  the  uterus,  whilst  in  its  natural  position,  without 
wounding  these  parts.  If  drawn  down,  we  conceive  the  necessary  traction 
and  displacement  of  those  viscera,  with  their  intimate  connections,  would 
render  such  a  result  still  more  probable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
patient  died  from  the  division  of  some  large  artery.  It  therefore  remains 
for  us  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  in  which  every  humane  and  enlightened 
member  of  the  profession  will  join  us,  that  the  operation  was  utterly  in- 
human and  unjustifiable. 

*  There  is  in  the  last  number  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Collate- 
ral Sciences,  a  case  in  which  some  insane  creature  describes  the  "  successful  removal  of 
the  womb,  and  parts  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  !" — truly  a  most  judicious  selection  of  the 
Editor's,  and  a  fine  precedent  for  our  own  "  enterprising  surgeons," — they  will  be  at  the 
heart  and  lungs  shortly. 
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If  there  be  one  thing  more  sacred  than  another,  it  is  the  life  of  helpless 
woman  ;  the  last  expiring  breath  that  will  aid  the  expression  of  her  suffer- 
ings, and  murmur  a  prayer  for  their  mitigation,  is  equally  sacred  to  the 
heart  of  the  true  surgeon,  with  that  which  hails  her  advent  into  this  world 
of  sorrow  and  tears.  We  trust  in  God,  and  the  reproaches  of  their  own 
hearts,  that  the  profession  will  not  again  be  disgraced  by  such  an  insane 
attempt  to  gain  popular  applause. 

The  report  is  abroad,  that  Dr.  Cheesman  performed  this  operation.  To 
those  who  know  Dr.  C,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  he  never  could  have 
been  engaged  in  such  an  affair.  We  have  Dr.  Cheesman's  assurance 
that  he  never  heard  of  it,  till  it  was  over. 
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Supporter . 

If  there  be  one  occupation  more  contemptible  than  another,  it  is  that  of 
the  miserable  creatures  who  fill  our  newspapers  with  advertisements  of 
u  Utero  Abdominal  Supporters  :"  not  that  we  disbelieve  in  properly  applied 
external  pressure  when  combined  with  internal  siipport ;  we  know  that  to 
be  the  only  method  of  sustaining  the  prolapsed  organ,  until  local  treatment, 
air  and  exercise,  shall  restore  the  natural  supporters  and  muscles  (see  our 
last  number)  so  as  that  they  may  fulfill  their  duty.  Our  remarks  apply 
exclusively  to  those  wretched  hucksters,  who  without  the  slightest  ana- 
tomical or  pathological  knowledge,  advertise  their  trumpery  as  the  certain 
method  of  cure,  and  thus  induce  the  unfortunate  woman  to  lose  that  pre- 
cious time  in  which  a  cure  is  only  possible  ;  for  she  may  assuredly  depend 
upon  the  fact,  that  when  once  the  organic  strength  of  the  natural  support- 
ers of  the  womb  is  destroyed,  and  irritation  and  congestion  thoroughly 
established  in  them,  nothing  but  a  miraculous  recovery  of  general  health 
can  restore  her. 

The  slightest  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  abdomen  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  contained  viscera,  will  satisfy  any  man  that  has  ever  seen  a  hu- 
man body  opened,  that  external  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  even  if  combined 
with  the  most  judicious  external  support  below,  can  never  restore  or  sus- 
tain the  womb  in  its  natural  position.  The  space  of  three  inches  at  least 
directly  beneath  the  womb,  and  within  the  passage  leading  thereto,  must 
be  occupied,  either  by  a  glass  ball,  or  what  is  better  from  its  extreme  light- 
ness, a  silver  one  well  gilt.  But  the  reader  must  remember  that  this  ball 
itself  demands  a  support  ;  that  support  is  yielded  by  the  great  elevator 
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muscle  described  in  our  last  number  in  the  article  on  Prolapsus.  It  is  to 
this  muscle  then,  that  we  apply  externally  a  properly  adjusted  Pad  made 
of  some  smooth  and  hard  wood,  and  attached  to  a  gum-elastic  strap,  which 
is  itself  connected  behind  with  a  belt  of  similar  material  encircling  the  body : 
this  strap  is  divided  at  the  pad,  and  each  end  is  buckled  to  the  belt  in 
front,  just  over  each  hip  :  this  constitutes  the  instrument  we  now  use,  and 
which  we  promised  to  describe  in  our  last.  Dr.  Simpson  ?  of  London,  has 
invented  a  machine  made  of  stout  silver  wire,  and  intended  to  support  the 
organ  on  a  point  the  size  and  shape  of  a  crow  quill,  like  a  liberty  cap  on  a 
pole  !  It  is  extraordinary  that  such  an  idea  should  ever  have  entered  the 
brain  of  a  man  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of  pathology  or  the  natu- 
ral structure  of  this  delicate  organ  :  it  is  a  highly  dangerous  implement 
indeed  the  bare  proposition  is  monstrous.  But  the  Chief  of  the  Simiae  and 
his  satellites,  are  actually  applying  it  in  this  city  :  it  is  a  fair  match  for 
Simpson's  Uterine  Sound  which  was  immediately  adopted  by  the  afore- 
said philosophical  practitioner.  After  this  explanation,  we  sincerely  hope 
we  shall  be  annoyed  with  no  more  inquiries  for  ' c  our  instrument ; ' '  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  one  we  now  use  is  Dr.  Physic's  ;  the  external 
pad  is  the  only  part  of  our  original  supporter  we  have  retained.  We  are 
neither  a  manufacturer  nor  a  pedler  of  instruments. 


The  first  introductory  lecture  of  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  in  Harvard  University,  Mass.,  is  a  delightful  effort  of  a  purely 
philosophical  mind.  How  infinitely  superior  to  the  mass  of  verbiage  usually 
inflicted  upon  the  public  in  the  form  of  introductory  lectures  !  It  has  all 
the  humility  of  true  science,  combined  with  great  simplicity  and  purity  of 
style.  We  may  safely  anticipate  a  brilliant  career  for  the  author.  We 
give  two  paragraphs  and  reserve  the  rest  for  future  comment. 

"  The  Institutes  of  Surgery  are  its  settled  principles ;  and  if  we  consider 
the  character  of  the  phenomena  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  study  of 
this  science,  and  reflect  how  unappreciable  are  the  agencies  which  constitute 
disease,  we  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  anything  in  a  suc- 
cessive generalization  so  remote,  as  to  be  called  a  principle,  or  so  unequivo- 
cal in  its  character  as  to  be  considered  settled,  in  our  science.  In  this 
division  of  our  subject,  where  generalization  is  broadest,  let  us  avow  that 
we  still  linger  upon  the  lower  steps  of  scientific  progress.  The  phenomena 
of  fever  or  of  convulsive  action,  bring  us  but  little  nearer  to  their  immaterial 
cause.  More  than  this,  we  are  but  little  nearer  to  their  material  ma- 
chinery. A  man  dies  of  tetanus,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  you  can 
find  no  lesion  of  his  nervous  organism.  Fever  has  been  grouped  into 
inflammatory,   irritative,   and  hectic,   because  febrile  symptoms    tend  to 
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recur  in  certain  groups  characterized  by  one  or  more  constitutent  symp- 
toms, predominant  in  intensity  and  duration.  Perfect  knowledge,  should 
demonstrate  the  intimate  mechanism  of  each  symptom  ;  yet  we  possess  no 
such  knowledge.  The  inward  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  thrill  and  the  rest- 
less play  of  an  unknown  machinery  warn  us  of  a  never-ceasing  elabora- 
tion ;  but  we  stand  without  the  edifice,  and  only  gaze  bewildered  at 
the  complicated  manifestations  of  its  exterior.  We  have  only  learned 
that  certain  occurrences  are  probable,  but  do  not  know  why  they  are 
probable . ' ' 

"  Palliate  it  as  we  will,  few  pathological  principles  are  entitled  to  that 
name.  There  is  a  broad  line  between  material  phenomena  and  their  imma- 
terial cause.  The  pathologist  scrutinizes  the  gross  tissue,  subjects  it  to 
mechanical  force  and  to  chemical  reaction  ;  he  disintegrates  as  much  of  it  as 
will  lie  upon  a  needle's  point ;  he  bends  the  rays  which  emanate  from  only 
a  small  portion  of  this  particle,  until  the  image  of  a  single  cell  shadows  a 
large  portion  of  his  retina ;  and  still  the  surrounding  fluid  is  reflected  pure 
and  crystalline.  Far  more  impalpable  than  this  hyaline  fluid,  is  some 
heavy  air,  and  far  more  subtle  still  is  light,  and  again,  at  an  immeasurable 
interval,  the  vital  force.  Short  of  this  point,  our  generation  may  surely 
rest  satisfied ;  and  content  itself,  for  years  of  progress  yet  to  come,  with 
such  investigation  of  material  changes  as  exaggerated  vision  may  afford, 
and  such  improved  speculation  upon  them  as  may  be  made  through  the  aid 
of  collateral  progress  in  the  kindred  sciences." 


A  Treatise  on  the  Etiology,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Congenital  Dis- 
locations of  the  Head  of  the  Femur,  by  John  Murray  Carnochan, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Operative  Surgery,  with  Surgical  and  Pathological 
Anatomy.     235  pages  octavo,  with  plates. 

Whilst  reading  this  profound  and  beautiful  evidence  of  Dr.  Carnochan's 
indefatigable  industry,  we  experienced  an  emotion  of  pride  that  the  author 
was  our  fellow-student.  Perhaps  we  were  influenced  in  some  degree  by 
the  endeavor,  just  before  opening  the  volume,  to  fix  our  attention  upon 
some  single  page  of  three  medical  journals  just  received  and  yet  lying  upon 
our  table.  The  beautiful  order  of  Dr.  Carnochan's  book,  showing  that 
methodical  arrangement  of  thought  that  ever  characterizes  the  true  student, 
and  the  philosophical  deductions  from  the  evident  Etiology  of  the  disease, 
with  his  correct  knowledge  from  actual  dissection  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  whole  subject,  presented  a  broad  contrast  to  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  u  teratology"  contained  within  the  periodicals.  We 
shall  take  up  Dr.  Carnochan's  book  at  another  time  when  we  can  do  justice 
to  its  great  merits.     The  beauty  of  the  plates  and  typography  is  rare  indeed 
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"  Fires  from  beneath  and  meteors  from  above 
Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained, 
Have  kindled  beacons  in  the  skies  ;  and  th'  old 
And  crazy  Earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits." 

Observations  on  the  Planetary  and  Celestial  Influences  in  the  Production  of  Epi- 
demics, by  John  S.  Bowron,  M.D.,  late  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  reference  to  Public  Hospitals,  &c,  pp.  72  octavo.  John  S.  Taylor, 
143  Nassau  st. 

When  we  took  up  this  beautifully  printed  tract,  we  had  no  conception  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  mind  of  its  author.  He  informs  us  in  the  dedication, 
very  properly  addressed  as  we  conceive,  to  Professor  Joseph  Mather  Smith,  of 
the  Crosby  Street  College,  that  the  letters  composing  it,  were  originally  and  sep- 
arately addressed  to  our  honored  Preceptor  Valentine  Mott ;  and  thereat  we 
must  confess  we  were  greatly  surprised,  because  we  have  always  supposed  the 
Doctor  to  require  some  tangible  proofs  of  the  reality  of  matters  that  engage  his 
attention,  and  never  suspected  him  of  a  penchant  for  Astrology ;  albeit  he  is 
rather  addicted  to  searching  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone :  his  efforts,  however, 
are  directed  solely  to  the  discovery  of  its  more  tangible  and  telluric  forms,  not 
its  meteoric  existence. 

As  this  then  is  the  second  appearance  of  the  tract  on  the  stage,  and  the  Doc- 
tor has  given  it  a  beautiful  suit  of  clothes,  it  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  it  is  a 
darling  child.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of  incurring  parental  dislike 
for  not  sharing  their  admiration  for  their  offspring,  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
prudent  to  follow  Sam  Johnson's  example :  the  Doctor  observing  that  a  precious 
urchin  brought  up  by  his  mamma  to  "  speak  his  piece,"  had  the  sulks,  threw  up 
his  eyes  and  devoutly  thanked  God.  Curiosity,  however,  prompted  us  to  open 
the  book  and  let  it  speak  to  our  benighted  intellect ;  we  soon  became  fascinated 
and  carried  Heavenward,  eyes,  body,  and  soul.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give 
any  idea  of  its  science,  variety,  depth,  poetry ;  we  should  like  to  see  the  Doc- 
tor's common-place  book,  to  discover  where  the  disjecta  membra  originated  5  had 
we  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  author,  we  should  have  been  less  sur- 
prised at  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  remarkable  collection  of  old  alma- 
nacs given  us  by  a  maiden  aunt — who  always  regretted,  when  referring  to  the 
gift,  that  they  did  not  begin  with  the  year  one  5  they  came  pretty  near  it,  how- 
ever ;  we  should  certainly  have  suspected  the  Doctor  of  eating  them  up,  before 
he  brought  forth  his  book. 

Speaking  of  its  disjointed  character,  we  are  reminded  of  a  wicked  expression 
we  once  heard  made  by  a  naughty  youth,  viva  voce,  in  the  midst  of  a  discourse 
by  a  fanatical  preacher,  of  most  ungainly  proportions  and  indescribable  coun- 
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tenance.  He  had  lashed  himself  into  a  tempest  of  eloquence  quite  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  and  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  more  excitable  brethren  of  his 
sect,  began  to  describe  the  resurrection  ;  he  had  got  pretty  well  into  the  body  of 
his  discourse,  when  he  perceived  a  smile  upon  the  unfortunate  face  of  the  young 
man,  and  straightway  came  down  with  a  furious  anathema  upon  laughing  sin- 
ners :  then  resuming  his  frenzy,  he  exclaimed  with  a  powerful  inspiration  to 
gUpply  wind  enough  for  the  effort :  "  Methinks  I  see  ten  thousand  thousand 
limbs  that  have  been  left  upon  the  battle  field  in  various  portions  of  the  globe, 
flying  along  the  highways  to  meet  their  kindred  trunks,"  when  he  was  suddenly 
interrupted,  in  a  voice  and  manner  precisely  similar  to  his  own,  by  the  youth  he 
had  anathematized,  "  And  then,  brother  Smith,  judging  from  the  looks  of  your 
carcass,  I  should  suppose  you  made  your  appearance  at  a  cross-road."  The  effect 
upon  the  congregation  was  indescribable.  If  it  were  judgment-day,  we  should 
certainly  suspect  the  Doctor's  book  to  have  originated  at  a  cross-road. 


"  Oh,  popular  applause  !  thou  moon  at  full, 
That  finds  out  every  nook  or  cranny  of  the  head  that  is  not  sound." 

Puseyite  Developments,  or  Notices  of  the  New  York  Ecclesiologists,  by  a  Lay- 
man.    Berford  &  Co.,  2  Astor  House. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  this  extraordinary  production,  with  a 
request  that  we  would  notice  it.  Not  knowing  under  what  department  of  our 
journal  we  could  classify  such  an  effort,  we  were  about  to  dismiss  the  tract  as 
unsuited  to  our  pages,  when  an  examination  of  its  contents  convinced  us  it  was 
a  very  proper  object  of  medical  investigation.  The  statistics  of  insanity  show 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  occupy  lunatic  asylums,  become  insane 
by  misdirection  and  over  excitement  of  the  religious  sentiment.  Whoever  in- 
vestigates the  operation  of  the  various  causes  of  insanity  upon  different  tempera- 
ments, will  have  no  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  immunity  from  some 
kind  of  monomania  at  the  least.  No  man,  however  profound  his  attainments  in 
mental  pathology,  has  been  able  to  point  to  the  precise  period  when  reason  first 
left  her  throne  and  abandoned  her  creature  to  the  vagaries  of  some  single  idea, 
that  gradually  led  the  subject  of  his  contemplation  to  actual  insanity;  that  this 
has  very  frequently  been  a  religious  one,  every  physician  familiar  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  insanity  well  knows  :  in  some  of  its  various  forms,  fanaticism  is,  by 
infinite  odds,  the  most  frequent  of  all  its  causes. 

In  the  first  article  in  this  number,  we  have  had  occasion  to  investigate  a  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system,  under  a  department  of  which  we  are  obliged  to 
classify  the  doings  of  the  New  York  Ecclesiologists,  as  set  forth  in  this  remaik- 
able tract.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  extracts;  we  cannot  occupy  our 
pages  with  such  puerile  absurdities:  those  who  wish  to  read  its  contents  may 
have  it  for  a  shilling ;  a  price  we  cannot  but  think  too  much  unless  for  those 
who  would  study  psychology  in  all  its  wonderful  aspects.     We  have  often  been 
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told  that  the  analogies  of  Symbolism  were  utterly  beyond  our  comprehension  ; 
after  reading  this  tract  we  are  quite  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  j  but 
we  must  crave  pardon  of  our  reverend  friend,  for  including  him  and  the  Ecclesi- 
ologists  in  the  same  category  with  ourselves  j  in  truth,  we  think  in  this  matter, 
we  all  come  under  the  Scotchman's  definition  of  metaphysicians,  i.  e.  when  nei- 
ther party  understands  the  other's  meaning  nor  his  own  either. 

Our  readers  know  that  we  possess  little  reverence  for  the  "  Fathers,"  or  then 
symbols  either  in  medicine  or  law,  particularly  if  their  dicta  are  unsupported  by 
sound  arguments  of  practical  utility.  Those  devoted  and  venerable  gentlemen 
have  so  long  been  standing  upon  the  shores  of  time,  and  casting  their  old  drag- 
net into  the  stream  of  tradition,  that  they  have  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  rub- 
bish. We  have  been  assured  by  a  "  reverend"  gentleman  in  another  ecclesiasti- 
cal tract  not  long  since  published  in  this  city,  that  the  "  Clergy  are  only  account- 
able to  God,"  and  that  we  should  receive  their  explanations  "  and  be  silent  j" 
but  our  irreverence  for  "  authority,"  either  Clerical,  Medical,  or  Legal,  when  un- 
supported by  argument,  and  our  republican  and  democratic  aversion  to  the  "  one^ 
man  power,"  forbids  our  becoming  a  supporter  of  any  such  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangement; we  hope  our  reverend  friends  therefore  will  pardon  us  for  classi- 
fying Puseyism  and  Symbolism  as  set  forth  by  the  New  York  Ecclesiologists, 
under  the  head  of  Clerical  Hysteria,  and  our  respectful  suggestion  that  they 
will  devote  their  future  efforts  to  the  simple  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Savior. 


"  With  drum,  gun,  trumpet,  blunderbuss  and  thunder." 

The  Editor  of  the  Republican,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  has  sent  us  a  ferocious  article 
which  he  has  evidently  published,  rogue  that  he  is,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  his  endorsement  of  our  "  infamous  aspersions,"  "  frightful 
imputations,"  and  "  libel  upon  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession,"  con- 
tained in  an  article  on  Medical  percentages  in  the  November  Number.  The 
gentleman  who  wrote  it,  lives  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  "  been  providentially 
withdrawn  from  the  toils  and  emoluments  of  the  profession."  Providence  we  do 
think  is  merciful  in  this  particular  case  at  least. 

As  usual  with  the  Philadelphia  brethren  who  take  everything  to  themselves, 
whether  of  blame  or  praise,  being  quite  oblivious  of  the  existence  of  the  village 
of  New  York  and  its  conscientious  physicians,  he  makes  a  terrible  onslaught 
upon  our  poor  afflicted  head,  though  Heaven  knows  we  never  said  a  word  about 
the  Philadelphia  Doctors,  though  we  dare  say  they  deserve  it.  He  has  evidently 
been  "at  a  feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the  scraps ;"  never  since  we  occu- 
pied this  mortal  body  did  we  see  the  like ;  what  a-getting-up-stairs  to  be  sure  ; 
nobody  could  believe  it  if  they  didn't  see  it.  Here  is  his  last  paragraph  and 
signature,  verbatim,  literatim,  et  punctuatim  j  we  have  preserved  the  original  to 
show  to  the  curious  in  medical  syntax. 

"  Should  the  profession  ever  become  so  degraded  as  to  resort  to  falsehood  and 
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charlatanism  to  promote  its  interest — the  blame  will  belong — where  the  penalty- 
will  also  be  felt — to  the  community  which  indulging  in  unjustifiable  suspicions 
of  its  purity  of  purpose,  and  withholding  the  honor  and  emolument,  the  due  re- 
compense of  its  mental  and  physical  toil,  will  force  high-minded  men  to  seek 
the  remuneration  of  talent  through  other  channels — thus  leaving  the  suffering 
and  diseased  to  the  mercy  of  ignorant  and  unprincipled  pretenders." 

"Medicus  Philadelphiensis." 

The  doctor  must  have  "  lived  long  in  the  alms  basket  of  words  j"  he  never 
makes  a  prescription  with  less  than  ten  articles  in  it  we'll  answer  for  it.  We 
here  crave  pardon  of  our  excellent  and  indignant  literary  brother  in  Philadel- 
phia j  surely  we  must  have  been  instigated  by  the  devil  when  we  wrote  that 
naughty  article. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  received,  the  Doctors  of  little  Chester  have  been 
seized  with  the  sweating  sickness  in  consequence  of  our  article,  and  are  down 
on  the  Editor  and  ourselves  at  a  terrible  rate  in  the  "  Jeffersonian."  Its  Editor 
says  we  are  a  shocking  quack,  and  our  friend  of  the  "  Republican,"  in  a  long 
and  able  article,  defending  us  and  his  own  position,  says,  "  we  will  prescribe  for 
him  a  la  Scalpel ;"  but  we  can't  afford  it ;  types  are  too  dear,  and  we  have  as 
much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  our  brethren  here  in  order.  Come,  come,  brother 
Republican,  look  after  your  own  rogues ;  you  seem  to  understand  them. 


'Etude  Pratique  et  Philosophique  du  col  de  la  Matrice,  considered  sous  le 
triple  rapport  de  son  anatomie  normale  et  teratologique,  de  sa  physiologie,  et 
de  sa  pathologie,  precedee  d  'un  coup  d'  oeil  historique  sur  1'  uterus  et  ses 
maladies,  par  P.  L.  Eugene  Forget,  Docteur  en  Medecine,  ex-Medecin  interne 
des  Hopitaux  de  Paris,  membre  de  la  Societe  Anatomique,  Ancien  Prosecteur 
de  Lisfranc,  Paris,  &c,  &c. 

A  Frenchman  is  a  wonderful  creature  to  make  a  book :  he  usually  begins  it 
in  the  reverse  order  of  a  bill  of  fare,  the  commencement  being  a  grande  entree 
and  the  finale — soupe  maigre.  "  Practical  and  Philosophical !"  Well,  thought 
we,  when  reading  the  elaborate  title — Normal  Anatomy !  Well — but  "  terato- 
logique,"— what's  that  %  Our  poor  brain,  we  often  think  none  too  clear,  (we  are 
sometimes  a  little  cautious,  strange  though  you  may  think  it,  reader,)  we  de- 
termined should  play  us  no  trick ;  so  we  went  to  the  Dictionary — Nugent  we 
have,  and  Boyer — but  no,  'twasn't  in  either  of  'em :  was  it  a  French  word  % 
Webster  enlightened  our  ignorance  \  "  teras  and  logos,''1  "  that  part  of  physiology 
which  treats  of  malformations  and  monstrosities."  In  our  unsophisticated  in- 
nocence, we  should  have  said,  abnormal,  as  contra  to  normal,  which  he  had 
already  condescended  to  use.  Poor  good  old  Bailey  however,  honest  and 
straight-forward  soul  that  he  is,  says  that  the  word  means — bombast !  as  they  say 
in  the  law — we  rest  here  on  the  title  :  but  the  book  !  aye,  that  we  must  not  for- 
get ;  extracts  we  can't  give,  that's  flat :  we  wish  we  could,  to  show  how  a 
Frenchman  can  run  riot  in  nonsense  and  pruriency  when  he  designs  to  make  an 
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impression  on  la  grande  nation.  What  think  you,  reader,  of  "  la  dance  de  la  ma- 
trice  !"  fore  gad  it's  true ;  he  must  mean  the  Polka !  doubtless  he  would  like 
to  be  the  fiddler.  Not  a  solitary  idea  of  value  is  contained  in  the  book  :  we  re- 
spectfully recommend  it  to  the  pious  publishing  house  :  it  would  make  an  excel- 
lent addition  to  a  library  of  choice  French  literature  for  young  people.  The 
term  "  Teratological,"  would  answer  charmingly  for  the  "  New  York  Pathologi- 
cal Society;"  according  to  old  Bailey,  it  would  be  admirably  expressive  of 
them  and  their  wonderful  discoveries. 


Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  being 
No  XX.  for  January,  1850,  published  by  Daniel  Adee,  107  Fulton  street,  is  again 
before  us,  and  as  usual  filled  with  an  immense  amount  of  practical  and  valuable 
matter,  and  contradictory  absurdities.  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  one  of 
Hood's  anecdotes,  illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  whenever  we  receive  this  book. 
A  cockney  sportsman  was  accustomed  in  his  rambles  to  stop  at  the  house  of  a 
good  woman,  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  her  jiblet  pies.  Upon  occasion 
of  a  peculiarly  good  one  being  set  before  him,  he  exclaimed,  at  the  discovery  of 
each  sapid  morsel  as  it  was  fished  out  from  beneath  the  tempting  brown  crust — 
"delicious,"  "capital,"  &c.  &c,  accompanying  each  exclamation  with  the  query — 
"What  is  this — and  this,"  &c.  &c.  To  these,  the  old  lady  looking  over  her 
spectacles,  would  reply — "  Ah,  oh !  that's  rabbit,  that's  squirrel,  pheasant,"  a 
sudden  exclamation  elicited  a  degree  of  curiosity  she  could  not  satisfy  in  her  ex- 
isting position,  encumbered  as  she  was  with  her  sewing,  and  sitting  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her  guest,  convenient  for  conversation  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  ex- 
pressive admiration  of  her  cookery.  His  curiosity  was  evidently  powerfully 
excited,  as  he  narrowly  inspected  a  peculiarly  formed  bone  dripping  with  gravy. 
"Lord,  madam,  is  there  fish  in  this  pie  1"  Arising,  therefore,  and  elevating  her 
glasses,  after  a  few  moments'  close  inspection  of  the  anomalous  morsel,  she  soon 
accompanied  the  movement  with  both  her  hands,  and  the  exclamation — "deary 
me  !  if  that  ain't  Billy's  comb !"  There's  everything  in  Adee's  journal ;  it  is  a 
capital  Medico-literary  Jiblet-pie. 


LECTURE  ON  LOVE. 

The  philosophical  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Crosby  Street  College, 
of  whom  we  had  the  honor  to  present  a  sketch  in  the  Nov.  number,  has  given 
a  new  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  classification  of  him  among  the  children 
of  genius,  by  giving  the  students  a  lecture  on  love.  His  irruption  into  the  Col- 
lege was  entirely  unexpected,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  hydrophobic 
Professor,  who  had  prepared  a  grand  scenic  display  of  Obstetrical  plates,  as 
usual,  unlike  anything  in  heaven,  earth,  or  the  deep :  he  was  preparing  to  give 
the  students  a  high  intellectual  feast,  seasoned  with  his  customary  sparks  of  wit 
and  fancy,  when  a  sharp  knock  announced  the  Emeritus  Professor's  Meteoric 
visit.  To  the  surly  reply,  "  you  can't  come  in  whoever  you  are,"  the  appearance  of 
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the  cadaverous  and  intellectual  visage  of  Dr.  S ,  gave  what  the  Obstetric 

Professor  himself  would  call,  a  sockdollager ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  on 
the  rail  that  surrounds  the  desk,  looking  amiably  green,  and  chewing  the  quid  of 

disappointment,  whilst  Dr.  S held  forth.     Oh!  for  Cruikshank  to  have 

given  us  a  sketch ;  our  readers  would  have  had  a  treat.  'Twas  said  to  be  a 
peculiarly  brilliant  effort ;  no  one  took  notes ;  indeed  it  would  have  been  as  im- 
possible to  have  done  that,  as  to  have  collected  the  falling  fragments  of  an  aero- 
lite.   It  should  have  been  eminently  practical,  coming  from  the  Professor. 


HYDROPATHY. 

We  respectfully  present  for  the  consideration  of  our  hydropathic  friends,  the 
following  sketch  for  a  vignette  for  their  new  college.  A  benevolent  looking 
gentleman  in  good  case,  with  a  very  broad  forehead  and  blue  eyes,  sitting  high 
and  dry  in  an  easy  chair  in  the  middle  of  a  tub  with  his  feet  on  the  edge ;  the 
said  tub  to  be  floating  in  a  pond,  and  a  number  of  noisy  and  rather  lean  geese 
screaming  for  a  turnip  and  a  few  fragments  of  bread  which-  he  is  benevolently 
dispensing  from  either  outsretched  palm  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars 
a-week. 


Sam  Patch  a  Hydropathist. — It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  to  the  sci- 
entific world,  that  this  distinguished  individual  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
sublime  truths  of  hydropathy.  Indeed  he  gave  the  most  profound  evidence  of 
his  ideas  of  its  value  to  the  species ;  he  took  such  lofty  views  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  plunge  bath,  and  dived  so  deeply  into  its  mysteries,  that  he  never  appeared  to 
promulgate  his  discoveries.  Poor  Samuel  met  his  death  by  leaping  from  Gene- 
see Falls,  and  was  never  heard  of  more  j  he  was  truly  a  High-drop-athist. 


A  number  of  monthly  Journals  professing  a  variety  of  reforms  in  medicine, 
are  so  kind  as  to  send  us  their  productions  with  highly  complimentary  notices  of 
the  Scalpel,  and  a  request  that  we  would  exchange.  We  would  cheerfully  send 
them  our  journal,  if  they  would  only  spare  us  "its  announcement"  on  their  ex- 
change list;  with  such  assurance  we  shall  pay  immediate  attention  to  their 
request. 


There  is  a  sign  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  on  the  door  of  a  quack,  that 
reads  as  follows : — 

Electro  Hydro,  Chrono  Thermal  Botanic  Physician, 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  LIX. 


Hereditary  Descent  of  Disease  ;  Consequences  of  Intermarriages  of  Blood 
Relatives ;  fifteen  hundred  Idiots  in  Massachusetts. 

"Visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 

Never  was  there  a  more  solemn  sentence  pronounced  than  this  ;  whether 
viewed  as  a  direct  communication  from  the  Almighty,  or  the  enunciation  of 
a  fact  derived  by  observation  from  the  page  of  nature,  its  truthfulness  is 
equally  indisputable.  The  christian  and  the  sceptic,  the  philosopher  and 
the  savage,  must  alike  receive  it  as  the  inexorable  law  of  their  existence. 

Awful  and  impressive  as  it  is,  the  warning  is  not  apparent  to  all :  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  self-love  is  so  powerful  in  blinding  the  judgment 
and  perceptive  faculties,  that  even  whilst  in  possession  of  abundant  facts  to 
guide  them  to  the  truth,  thousands  still  resist  the  conviction,  and  often  de- 
ride the  assurance  when  presented  to  them  by  the  physiologist ;  nay,  we 
have  seen  them  repel  it  when  forced  upon  their  notice  in  the  shape  of  some 
bodily  deformity,  mental  obliquity,  or  even  loathsome  disease,  too  evidently 
derived  from  themselves.  And  here  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  Christian 
jurist  and  philanthropist :  one  which  the  present  century  will  undoubtedly 
settle,  despite  the  croakings  of  an  antiquated  superstition  :  a  question  as 
broad  as  the  responsibility  of  society  for  crimes  committed  by  individuals 
of  feeble  intellect,  from  propensities  derived  from  their  progenitors,  and 
impulses  fostered  by  the  genial  influence  of  the  institutions  of  that  very 
society  designed  to  prevent  them  ;  witness  the  total  absence  of  classification 
in  our  poor-houses,  prisons,  and  school-houses,  often  under  the  supervision* 
of  individuals  whose  very  personal  appearance  too  often  at  once  convinces 
the  beholder,  that  they  acknowledge  subjection  to  the  impulses  of  their 
animal  existence  alone. 
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The  stupidity,  indolence,  and  sensuality  of  many  of  these  persons,  cause 
them  frequently  to  enforce  requisitions,  often  utterly  impracticable  from 
the  feeble  organization  of  their  victims,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
slave  driver,  or  that  in  which  the  votary  of  Rome  enforces  the  dogmas  of 
his  church.  How  often  does  the  soul  of  a  delicately  organized  and  sensitive 
child  rebel  against  a  hypocritical  or  sensual  pedagogue,  for  some  monstrous 
exaction  of  a  task  as  unintelligible  to  the  taskmaster  himself  as  to  the 
scholar  ?  We  were  destined  to  witness  for  a  series  of  years  the  process  of 
crushing  the  intellect  of  a  delicate  schoolmate,  by  the  merciless  tyranny  of 
a  wretch  whose  attenuated  figure  still  stalks  over  the  earth,  beneath  a  face 
expressive  of  every  mean  and  sensual  emotion.  The  poor  youth  finished 
his  life  in  a  mad-house,  where  his  unsuspecting  and  foolish  parents  were 
obliged  to  find  a  refuge  for  the  victim  of  ignorance  and  brutality.  Alas  ! 
alas  !  how  many  a  feeble  intellect  might  be  fanned  into  life  and  vigor  be- 
neath the  genial  influence  of  affection  and  intelligence,  now  quenched  by 
bigotry  and  superstitious  devotion  to  an  antiquated  and  absurd  dogma. 

Thanks  to  the  Physiologist,  the  clouds  are  now  breaking  away,  the  laws 
which  govern  our  moral  nature  are  beginning  to  receive  their  explanation, 
and  our  evil  propensities  their  correction,  by  attention  to  those  of  the  living 
organism.  The  funeral  pall  which  a  musty  theology  has  for  so  long  a 
period  thrown  over  the  intellects  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  family, 
is  already  half  raised,  and  the  soul  is  becoming  as  thirsty  for  light,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  appalled  by  terror.  Science  and  Christianity  are  taking  the 
place  of  superstition  and  bigotry  :  the  exponent  of  nature,  whilst  he  acknow- 
ledges the  justice  of  the  Creator's  laws,  finds  delight  in  aiding  his  feeble 
brother  to  discover  and  fulfill  them. 

The  excellent  and  philanthropic  Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Boston  Blind  Asylum, 
has  just  presented  a  report  to  the  commonwealth,  on  the  subject  of  idiocy 
as  it  prevails  in  Massachusetts,  of  a  character  so  startling  that  we  purpose 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  extensive  use  in  this  article  ;  it  embodies  many 
important  facts  suitable  to  our  present  purpose,  whilst  its  comprehensive 
and  lucid  character  and  its  great  value  as  a  statistical  paper,  on  a  subject  of 
such  consequence  to  the  human  family,  induces  us  gladly  to  avail  ourselves 
of  such  powerful  aid  in  elucidating  our  subject. 

Massachusetts,  prominent  in  everything  that  relates  to  the  elevation  of 
her  people,  has  secured  to  herself  great  praise  in  leading  the  van  in  a  matter 
of  such  vast  importance  :  happy  is  she  in  the  possession  of  such  a  man,  to 
carry  out  her  benevolent  views.  Let  us  not  delay  in  imitating  her  exam- 
ple ;  our  own  profession  may  yet  replace  a  Brigham  from  its  present  ranks, 
for  the  management  of  our  insane.  Who  shall  develop  the  fearful  truth  in 
relation  to  our  idiots  ?     We  trust  in  the  intelligence  and  philanthropy  of 
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our  profession  to  urge  the  matter  upon  our  Legislature,  until  they  follow 
the  example  of  Massachusetts. 

In  almost  every  article  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  journal,  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  popular  notion  that  most  of  our  bodily  and 
mental  infirmities  were  produced  i  i  by  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence" was  nothing  but  a  pleasing  salvo  for  the  indolence  of  our  profession 
in  withholding  physiological  information  from  the  people,  whilst  they 
suffered  their  true  province  of  public  teachers  of  health  to  be  wrested 
from  them  by  the  clergy  ;  most  of  whom,  from  their  peculiar  education 
and  the  absence  of  habits  of  philosophical  induction,  were  totally  incapable 
of  the  office  which  their  love  of  domination  induced  them  to  assume.  It  is 
amongst  them  that  this  soothing  placebo  for  ignorance,  indolence  and  sen- 
suality originated,  and  it  would  be  an  occupation  much  more  profitable  to 
some  of  them,  to  busy  themselves  in  extracting  the  necessary  knowledge 
from  the  Scalpel,  than  to  write  impertinent  letters  to  its  editor  criticizing 
matters,  the  very  rudiments  of  which  their  conceit  and  vanity  has  not  per- 
mitted them  to  acquire.  We  recommend  the  following  extracts  as  a  suita- 
ble exercise  for  these  individuals  by  way  of  purging  away  a  little  of  their 
presumption  and  ignorance. 

Dr.  Howe,  and  Messrs.  Horatio  Byington  and  Gilman  Kimball, 
were  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  her  idiots.  In  their  report  they  remark,  that 
"  they  have  examined  carefully  420  idiots  discovered  in  77  towns  only," 
by  which  they  conclude  {he  number  in  the  whole  State  to  be  "  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  !  !"  They  say  : — "  We  did  not  look  upon 
idiocy  as  a  thing  which  concerned  only  the  hundred  or  thousand  unfortunate 
creatures,  in  this  generation,  who  are  stunted  or  blighted  by  it ;  for  even 
if  means  could  be  found,  of  raising  all  the  idiots  now  within  our  borders 
from  their  brutishness,  and  alleviating  their  suffering,  the  work  would  have 
to  be  done  over  again,  because  the  next  generation  would  be  burdened  with 
an  equal  number  of  them.  Such  means  would  only  cut  off  the  outward 
cancer,  and  leave  the  vicious  sources  of  it  in  the  system.  We  regarded 
idiocy  as  a  diseased  excrescence  of  society  ;  as  an  outward  sign  of  an  inward 
malady.  It  was  hard  to  believe  it  to  be  in  the  order  of  Providence,  that 
the  earth  should  always  be  cumbered  with  so  many  creatures  in  the  human 
shape,  but  without  the  light  of  human  reason.  It  seemed  impious,  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Creator  any  such  glaring  imperfection  in  his  handiwork.  It 
appeared  to  us  certain,  that  the  existence  of  so  many  idiots,  in  every  gen- 
eration, must  be  the  consequence  of  some  violation  of  the  natural  laws  ; 
that  where  there  was  so  much  suffering,  there  must  have  been  sin.  We- 
resolved,  therefore,  to  seek  for  the  sources  of  the  evil,  as  well  as  to  gauge 
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the  depth  and  extent  of  the  misery.  It  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  search 
would  oblige  us  to  witness  painful  scenes,  not  only  of  misfortunes  and  suf- 
ferings, but  of  deformities  and  infirmities,  the  consequences  of  ignorance, 
vice,  and  depravity.  The  subjects  of  them,  however,  were  brethren  of  the 
human  family  ;  the  end  proposed,  was  not  only  to  relieve  their  sufferings, 
and  improve  their  condition,  but,  if  possible,  to  lessen  such  evils  in  coming 
generations  ;  the  task,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  shrunk  from,  however  re- 
pulsive and  painful  was  its  contemplation. 

"It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  we  have  been  painfully  disappointed 
by  the  sad  reality,  for  the  number  of  beings  originally  made  in  God's  im- 
age, but  now  sunk  in  utter  brutishness,  is  fearfully  great,  even  beyond  any 
thing  that  had  been  anticipated. 

"  In  searching  for  the  causes  of  this  Wretchedness,  in  the  condition  and 
habits  of  the  progenitors  of  the  sufferers,  there  is  found  a  degree  of  physical 
deterioration,  and  of  mental  and  moral  darkness  which  will  hardly  be  cred- 
ited." This  becomes  apparent  in  the  report  when  investigating  the  more 
immediate  causes  of  idiocy.  They  say  : — u  There  is  little  doubt  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  bodily  organization.  The 
size  and  shape  of  the  head,  the  proportionate  development  of  its  different 
parts  ;  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  ;  the  temperament ;  the  activity 
of  the  various  functions  ;  the  development  of  the  great  cavities  ;  the  chest 
and  abdomen  ;  the  stature  ;  the  weight ; — every  peculiarity,  in  short,  that 
can  be  noted  in  a  great  number  of  individuals,  may  be  valuable  to  future 
observers.  We  contribute  our  own  observations  to  the  store  of  facts,  out 
of  which  science  may,  by  and  by,  deduce  general  laws.  If  any  bodily 
peculiarities,  however  minute,  always  accompany  peculiar  mental  condi- 
tions, they  become  important ;  they  are  the  finger-marks  of  the  Creator, 
by  which  we  learn  to  read  his  works." 

"  There  are  yet  more  subtle  causes  of  idiocy  existing  in  the  bodily  organ- 
ization, and  derived  from  the  action  of  that  mysterious  but  inevitable  law, 
by  which  nature,  outraged  in  the  persons  of  the  parents,  exacts  her  penalty 
from  the  persons  of  their  children.  We  have  endeavored  to  throw  some 
light  upon  this  also  ;  or  rather,  to  give  a  number  of  detached  luminous 
points ;  trusting  that  more  accurate  observers  will  furnish  many  others, 
until  all  the  dark  surface  shall  be  made  bright,  and  the  whole  subject  be- 
come clear.  Of  the  420  idiots  proper,  218  are  gluttons  and  102  are  given 
to  self -abuse  in  an  uncontrollable  and  frightful  degree." 

A  very  elaborate  and  interesting  description  of  the  condition  of  idiots  in 
the  almshouses  is  here  given,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  con- 
cluding paragraphs,  we  omit  for  want  of  space,  giving  the  preference  to  that 
of  the  u  condition  of  idiots  in  private  families,"  because  it  best  suits  our 
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purpose  in  illustrating  the  ignorance  of  true  physiological  principles  in  the 
management  of  children.  We  are  not  to  forget,  that  all  these  children 
would  not  have  been  actual  idiots,  but  for  this  mismanagement ;  for  by  the 
success  already  attained,  the  report  abundantly  proves  that  by  proper  care 
and  bodily  and  mental  training,  many  of  them  might  have  been  brought  to 
the  possession  of  faculties  sufficient  for  becoming  useful  members  of  society. 
The  highly  cultivated  individuals  who  usually  preside  ov^r  poorhouses,  are 
not  expected  to  furnish  any  extraordinary  proof  of  profound  moral  or  physi- 
ological attainments  ;  but  those  who  are  under  the  more  immediate  super- 
vision of  scientific  physicians  and  benevolent  clergymen,  one  would  suppose 
are  of  course  better  cared  for.  Let  us  see  what  Dr.  Howe  says  of  these 
unfortunates  in  the  enlightened  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  there  are  no 
missionaries  as  in  Owyhee  and  other  favored  places,  that  have  so  long  shared 
our  philanthropy  : — 

u  As  for  instruction,  there  is  not  a  single  almshouse  within  our  knowledge, 
we  believe  there  is  not  one  in  the  State,  or  country,  in  which  any  systematic 
attempts  are  made  to  develop  the  feeble  mental  and  moral  faculties  of 
idiots  ;  in  a  word,  there  is  no  school  for  those,  who,  more  than  all  others, 
need  one. 

"On  the  whole,  then,  after  excepting  five  or  six  almshouses,  in  which 
the  idiots  are  treated  both  kindly  and  wisely,  the  general  condition  of  those 
at  the  public  charge  is  most  deplorable.  They  are  filthy,  gluttonous,  lazy, 
and  given  up  to  abominations  of  various  kinds.  They  not  only  do  not  im- 
prove, but  they  sink  deeper  and  deeper, — while  under  the  public  care, — 
into  bodily  depravity  and  mental  degradation.  It  is  true  that  this  is  the 
result  of  ignorance,  rather  than  of  any  unkindness  ;  but  the  plea  of  ignorance 
can  no  longer  save  us  from  the  sin  and  disgrace. " 

The  report  now  proceeds  to  notice  the  Condition  of  Idiots  in  Private 
Families,  and  says  : — 

"  Bad,  however,  as  is  the  condition  of  the  idiots  who  are  at  public  charge, 
and  gross  as  is  the  ignorance  of  those  who  take  the  charge  of  them,  about 
their  real  wants  and  capacities,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  those  in  private  houses  is,  generally  speaking,  still  worse,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  relatives  and  friends  who  support  them,  is  still  more 
profound. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  idiots  are  generally 
born  of  a  very  poor  stoek, — of  parents  who  are  subject  to  some  disorders  of 
the  brain,  or  who  are  themselves  scrofulous  and  puny,  to  the  last  degree. 
Such  persons  are,  generally,  very  feeble  in  intellect,  poor  in  purse,  and 
intemperate  in  habits.     A  great  many  of  them  are  hardly  able  to  take  care 
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of  themselves.     They  are  unfit  to  teach  or  train  common  children ;  how 
much  less  idiots,  whose  education  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  ! 

"  We  have  ascertained  (mainly  by  personal  observation)  the  condition  of 
355  idiotic  persons,  who  are  not  town  or  state  paupers.  Of  these,  there 
may  be,  at  the  most,  five  who  are  treated  very  judiciously,  are  taught  by 
wise  and  discreet  persons,  and  whose  faculties  and  capacities  are  developed 
to  their  fullest  extent. 

"  The  rest  are,  generally,  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  as  it  respects 
their  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  treatment.  One  would  hardly  be  credited, 
if  he  should  put  down  half  the  instances  of  gross  ignorance  manifested  by 
parents,  in  this  enlightened  community,  in  the  treatment  of  idiotic  children. 
Sometimes  they  find  that  the  children  seem  to  comprehend  what  they  hear, 
but  soon  forget  it ;  hence  they  conclude  that  the  brain  is  soft,  and  cannot 
retain  impressions,  and  then  they  cover  the  head  with  cold  poultices  of  oak 
bark,  in  order  to  tan,  or  harden  the  fibers.  Others,  finding  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  mind,  conclude  that  the 
brain  is  too  hard,  and  they  torture  the  poor  child  with  hot  and  softening 
poultices  of  bread  and  milk  ;  or  they  plaster  tar  over  the  whole  skull,  and 
keep  it  on  for  a  long  time. 

"  These  are  innocent  applications  compared  with  some,  which,  doubtless, 
render  weak-minded  children  perfectly  idiotic.  In  the  Appendix  will  be 
found  ten  cases,  where  children  were  supposed  to  have  had  their  minds 
enfeebled  by  excessive  use  of  strong  medicines,  especially  calomel.  This 
is  sometimes  given  with  the  view  of  mending  the  condition  of  the  brain,  and 
sometimes  with  the  view  of  healing  scrofulous  ulcers.  They  say,  that 
mercury  administered  plentifully  within,  will  act  as  a  solder,  and  l  solder 
up  the  openings. ' 

"Worse  still,  are  the  numerous  cases  where  the  parents  encourage  the 
ravenous  gluttony  of  their  children,  by  all  sorts  of  stimulants  to  the  appetite. 
They  say,  c  the  poor  creatures  have  few  things  which  they  can  enjoy  in 
this  world, — that  food  is  one  of  these,  and  that  they  shall  have  as  much  as 
they  can  eat  of  it." 

Speaking  of  another  case,  Dr.  Howe  says : — u  The  cause  of  his  idiocy, 
according  to  his  mother's  account,  was  mismanagement.  Soon  after  his 
birth,  a  neighbor,  who  was  kindly  acting  as  nurse  and  assistant,  took  the 
poor  babe  close  to  a  hot  stove,  and  began  to  rub  its  head  with  strong  rum, 
warming  his  head  by  the  stove,  in  order  to  make  it  soak  in  the  rum  the 
better,  and  rubbing  with  her  hand,  diligently,  for  a  long  time,  until  a 
whole  teacupfull  had  been  used.  Of  course,  a  considerable  portion  must 
have  been  absorbed,  and  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  very  powerful. 
The  babe  slept  profoundly,  and  could  not  be  aroused  until  the  third  day  !" 
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The  subsequent  improvement  of  this  boy  when  brought  under  Dr.  Howe's 
instruction  and  treatment,  proved  conclusively  that  it  was  originally  owing 
to  this  brutally  ignorant  treatment,  and  the  subsequent  neglect  to  which  he 
must  have  been  subject  in  such  a  class  of  society,  that  his  idiotic  state 
was  due. 

Speaking  of  this  barbarism,  the  application  of  spirits  to  the  head  of  a 
newly  born  infant,  we  think  we  have  discovered  its  origin.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  our  professional  life,  we  always  observed  a  remarkably  rubicund 
appearance  of  the  nose  in  those  nurses  who  were  the  greatest  sticklers  for 
its  use.  Upon  one  occasion  we  took  the  liberty  of  asking  one  of  them,  if 
she  rubbed  her  nose  with  it ;  we  shall  not  readily  forget  the  answer :  it 
convinced  us  we  had  touched  a  sore  place.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
laudanum  in  the  shape  of  paregoric  and  Godfrey's  cordial  given  by  the 
enlightened  and  fashionable  mothers  ?  It  is  yet  worse  than  the  rum,  for  it 
is  given  constantly. 

Some  other  causes  of  idiocy  are  set  forth  in  the  report,  of  which  we  shall 
quote  but  two  ;  the  first  is,  the  low  condition  of  the  physical  organi- 
zation of  one  or  both  parents  ;  induced  often  by  intemperance  ;  the  second 
is,  the  intermarriage  of  relatives. 

"  It  is  said  by  physiologists,  that  among  certain  classes  of  miserably  paid 
and  poorly  fed  workmen,  the  physical  system  degenerates  so  rapidly,  that 
the  children  are  feeble  and  puny,  and  but  few  live  to  maturity ;  that  the 
grand-children  are  still  more  puny  ;  until,  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
the  individuals  are  no  longer  able  to  perpetuate  their  species,  and  the  ranks 
must  be  filled  up  by  fresh  subjects  from  other  walks  of  life,  to  run,  perhaps, 
the  same  round  of  deterioration.  It  would  seem,  that  startled  nature, 
having  given  warning,  by  the  degenerated  condition  of  three  or  four  gen- 
erations, at  last  refuses  to  continue  a  race  so  monstrous  upon  the  earth. 
We  see  here  another  of  those  checks  and  balances  which  the  exhaustless 
wisdom  of  God  preestablished  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  to  prevent  his 
utter  degeneration.  As  the  comet,  rushing  headlong  toward  the  sun,  is,  by 
the  very  velocity  which  it  gains,  and  which  seems  hurling  it  into  the  burn- 
ing mass,  carried  safely  beyond, — so  a  race  of  men,  abusing  the  power  of 
procreation,  may  rush  on  to  the  path  of  deterioration,  until,  arrived  at  a 
certain  point,  a  new  principle  develops  itself,  the  procreating  power  is 
exhausted,  and  that  part  of  the  human  family  must  perish,  or  regain  its 
power  by  admixture  with  a  less  degenerate  race. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Tables  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  idiots  are 
children  of  parents,  one  or  both  of  whom  were  of  scrofulous  temperament, 
and  poor,  flabby  organization.     It  is  difficult  to  describe  exactly  the  marks 
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which  characterize  this  low  organization,  but  the  eye  of  a  physiologist  de- 
tects it  at  once. 

11  Regarding  it  as  a  matter  relating  to  the  mere  animal  man,  if  a  farmer 
had  swine,  cattle,  or  horses,  as  inferior  to  others  of  their  kind,  as  many  of 
these  people  are  inferior  to  other  men  and  women,  he  would  pronounce 
them  unfit  to  breed  from  ;  such  persons  are  indeed  unfit  to  continue  the 
species,  for  while  they  multiply  its  number,  they  lessen  its  aggregate  power. " 

The  report  states,  that  out  of  420  cases  of  congenital  idiocy,  which  were 
examined,  some  information  was  obtained  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
progenitors  of  359.  Now,  in  all  these  359  cases,  save  only  four,  it  is  found 
that  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferer  had,  in  some  way,  widely  departed  from  the  normal  condition 
of  health,  and  violated  the  natural  laws.  That  is  to  say,  one  or  the  other, 
or  both  of  them,  had  been  very  unhealthy  or  scrofulous;  or  hereditarily 
predisposed  to  affections  of  the  brain,  causing  occasional  insanity  ;  or  had 
intermarried  with  blood  relatives  ;  or  had  been  intemperate  ;  or  had  been 
guilty  of  sensual  excesses  which  impair  the  constitution. 

This  subject  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  diseased  tendency  is  of  vast 
importance,  but  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  treat,  because  a  squeamish  delicacy 
makes  people  avoid  it ;  but  if  ever  the  race  is  to  be  relieved  of  a  tithe  of 
the  bodily  ills  which  flesh  is  now  heir  to,  it  must  be  by  a  clear  understand- 
ing of,  and  a  willing  obedience  to  the  law  which  makes  the  parents  the 
blessing  or  the  curse  of  the  children  ;  the  givers  of  strength  and  vigor  and 
beauty,  or  the  dispensers  of  debility,  disease  and  deformity." 

So  far  Dr.  Howe ;  but  as  for  ourselves,  as  a  public  teacher  of  physiology, 
we  have  shaken  hands  with  conventionality  and  her  cold  hypocritical  and 
smiling  face,  and  bade  her  adieu  some  time  since.  We  cannot  apply  a  cata- 
plasm to  our  conscience  and  sacrifice  the  best  impulses  of  our  soul  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  must  therefore  make  our  sign  whether  our  readers  like  it  or  not ;  there 
certainly  is  no  obligation  to  read  it.  That  it  is  to  sexual  excesses  and  self- 
abuse  that  the  idiotic  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  unfortunates 
is  due,  as  well  as  to  the  wretched  state  of  education  and  the  absence  of 
national  amusements  throughout  our  country,  we  are  quite  convinced.  In 
a  work  some  years  since  given  the  public,  we  expressed  these  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  and  each  year  has  strengthened  our  convictions  of  their 
correctness.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  deprecate  the  resentment  of  those 
worthy  men,  who,  with  upturned  eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  deplore  the 
"pernicious  influence"  of  such  disclosures  upon  the  "  young  and  rising 
generation,"  whilst  they  fix  their  eyes  on  some  far  distant  realization  of 
spiritual  renovation,  whose  absence  they  are  destined  so  constantly  to  be- 
wail.    We  would  fain  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  who  begin  to  see  the 
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want  of  some  active  benevolence,  founded  upon  a  philosophical  view  of 
man's  real  mental  and  physical  nature,  disconnected  from  the  mass  of  ac- 
cumulated error,  which  has  been  thrown  by  false  moralists,  like  a  funeral 
pall,  over  the  intellect,  and  smothered  all  his  nobler  aspirations. 

It  is  with  the  living,  moving,  present  humanity,  we  have  to  do  ; — with  a 
being,  who  contains  within  himself  the  germ  of  the  highest  mental  and  cor- 
poreal excellence.  Alas !  that  the  web  of  error,  that  has  so  assiduously 
been  wound  around  him,  aye,  even  from  his  earliest  existence  in  his  mo- 
ther's womb,  should  so  long  have  opposed  the  intent  of  nature.  Thus  it 
was,  that  her  own  great  poet  exclaims,  in  the  mouth  of  Edmund,  in  Lear, 
when  he  contemplates  the  miserable  inferiority  of  offspring,  so  common  in 
those  who  have  broken  down  the  energies  of  the  body,  by  what  is  called 
u  legal  excess,"  a  term  to  "  reason  most  absurd,"  and  contrasts  it  with  his 
own  physical  perfection, — 

u  Why  brand  they  us 
With  base  ?  with  baseness  1  bastardy  ?  base,  base  ? 
Who  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality, 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 
Got  'tween  a  sleep  and  wake  ?" 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  would  ever  revere  and  uphold  that 
eacred  institution,  whose  tendency  is,  in  loving  one,  to  expand  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature,  till  they  embrace  all  that  belongs  to  humanity ;  but 
we  deplore  the  universal  ignorance  of  that  great  truth,  that  is  pointed  out 
by  analogy,  and  every  light  from  the  ample  page  of  nature,  that  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  could  only  have  been  designed  for  the  production  of 
offspring. 

Yes,  if  man  were  not  begotten  in  "  the  dull,  stale,  tired  bed,"  and  his 
education  were  conducted  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  truth,  he  would  never 
present  himself  before  us  in  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  onanist  or  the  liber- 
tine— his  nervous  system  would  never  be  so  early  and  irregularly  developed, 
as  to  make  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life  a  curse  to  himself,  and  full  often 
to  present  him  to  our  view,  a  driveling  idiot  by  the  road  side,  the  wretched 
occupant  of  a  madhouse,  or  the  premature  victim  of  consumption.  Is  this 
overdrawn  ?  go  to  the  next  lunatic  asylum,  and  ask  its  medical  attendant ; 
ask  teachers  of  all  our  schools,  male  and  female,  superintendents  of  all  our 
houses  of  refuge,  prisons,  and  colleges,  the  actual  extent  of  the  vice  of  self- 
abuse  ; — and  if  libertinism  be  the  object  of  your  inquiry,  live  in  a  city,  and 
be  answered. 

But  why  should  this  be  so  ?      Shall  man  be  thus  debased  forever  ? 
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Say  rather,  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Is  he  not  totally  ignorant  of  the 
consequences  of  error  ?  does  his  own  nature  form  any  part  of  his  early  ed- 
ucation ?  is  he  taught  to  look  to  the  structure  of  his  body,  for  a  knowledge 
of  its  laws,  and  does  her  faithful  expositor — the  true  teacher — expound 
them  in  the  schools  ?  or  is  his  early  youth  spent  in  the  repulsive  and  dry 
details  of  the  doings  of  defunct  heroes,  and  mystical  hypotheses,  alike  stul- 
tifying to  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  ?  Judge  ye,  who  visit  u  our  public 
hives  of  puerile  resort, ' '  and  say  if  the  chaste  and  elegant  Cowper  was  not 
just,  when  he  said,  in  his  review  of  schools, — 

"Would  you  your  son  should  be  a  sot  or  dunce, 
Lascivious,  headstrong,  or  all  these  at  once, 
Train  him  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys." 

It  is  from  such  parents,  and  under  such  influence,  that  children  are  born 
and  educated.  What  wonder,  then,  that  their  physical  and  mental  confor- 
mation should  present  us  with  its  appropriate  result,  a  premature  exhaus- 
tion of  the  entire  system  of  vegetative  and  intellectual  life  ?  And  how 
strange  it  seems,  that  any  one  accustomed  to  ordinary  mental  effort,  and 
the  general  analogy  of  animal  life,  should  not  at  once  perceive,  that  un- 
limited exaction  upon  the  nervous  and  sexual  system  is  always  followed  by 
corresponding  prostration  of  the  powers  of  life,  and  that  it  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity. 

Who  can  say  that  these  excesses  are  not  often  followed  by  those  direful 
diseases,  insanity  and  consumption  ?  The  records  of  our  madhouses,  and 
the  melancholy  deaths  by  consumption,  of  the  newly -married,  bear  ample 
witness  to  the  truth  of  such  assertions.  Are  they  not  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity ?  Look  at  the  frequent  mental  imbecility,  and  the  pallid  hue  and 
attenuated  form  of  the  children  who  are  the  earlier  products  of  marriage, 
and  see  the  parents  vibrating  between  life  and  the  grave,  until  the  candid 
physician,  or  the  terrors  of  death,  teach  them  to  abstain,  and  nature  gathers 
up  her  shattered  powers,  and  asserts  anew  her  control  of  the  organism. 
Should  the  lesson  suffice  and  mature  age  be  attained,  again  look  at  the  off- 
spring ;  if  the  first  children  survive,  the  last  would  not  seem  to  be  born  of 
the  same  parents,  so  different  are  they  in  vigor  and  sprightliness  :  and  in 
maturer  life  almost  invariably  more  intellectual. 

We  know  that  specific  disease  is  transmitted  to  the  infant  within  the 
womb,  and  that  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  parents  are  thus 
entailed  on  posterity  ;  -how  irrational  is  it  then  to  suppose,  that  the  actual 
condition  of  the  parent,  at  the  time  of  its  procreation  and  gestation,  should 
not  also  leave  its  impress  on  the  vegetative  existence  of  the  infant.  The 
constant  exhaustion  of  nervous  energy  by  unlimited  exercise  of  the  sexual 
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passions  of  the  parents,  will  most  assuredly  seriously  affect  its  development, 
and  leave  its  results  visible  at  a  remote  period  of  its  existence.  I  need  not 
refer  to  instances  ;  every  mother  of  several  children,  if  she  review  her  gen- 
eral conduct  during  gestation,  will  certainly  see  most  plainly  that  those  who 
were  born  under  the  most  quiet  state  of  her  system,  are  blest  with  the  most 
equally  balanced  powers  of  mind  and  body. 

That  there  is  a  precocious  development  of  the  sexual  desire  in  some  chil- 
dren, does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  mothers  should  always  be  instructed 
by  their  physicians,  that  the  commencement  of  its  unnatural  action  often 
originates  at  an  extremely  early  period  of  life. 

If  we  had  the  power  of  Combe,  or  Isaac  Taylor,  we  should  feel  some 
ability  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader,  with  the  conviction  of  radical 
error  in  our  whole  system  of  education.  We  have  already  termed  it  a  ma- 
nia, and  given  a  slight  hint,  when  speaking  on  venereal  excess  during  ges- 
tation, and  the  errors  of  long  suckling,  of  its  morbid  stimulation  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  shown  how  it  leads  to  the  vices  of  which  we  are  treating, 
or  insures  an  early  death,  by  some  of  the  numerous  ills  of  youthful  life,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  scrofula. 

We  would  not  convey  the  idea,  that  all  scrofulous  parents  and  children 
are  themselves  guilty  of  these  vices,  for  it  is  often  otherwise  ;  but  we  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  venereal  excess  or  self -abuse  in 
the  parent  or  their  progenitors,  with  the  constant  and  increasing  desire  for 
youthful  precocity,  is  the  actual  root  of  tubercular  or  scrofulous  phthisis, 
or  consumption. 

It  certainly  was  the  intention  of  nature,  to  form  a  being  that  should  at- 
tain maturity  :  and  as  this  intention  is  often  rendered  abortive,  where  for- 
tune, and  all  the  other  aids  of  civilization  and  parental  affection,  conjoin  to 
its  attainment,  there  must  be  some  error,  of  great  and  consuming  power,  to 
account  for  the  constant  failures  in  the  attainment  of  her  end.  Does  it 
seem  then,  on  a  first  glance,  unphilosophical  to  select  that  passion,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  strongest  in  its  action,  and  the  most  depressing  in 
its  influence,  of  all  others  belonging  to  our  nature,  as  a  probable  agent  in 
producing  organic  and  fatal  changes  in  the  human  body  ?  and  should  we 
find  that  the  whole  system  of  youthful  training  is  calculated  to  foster  such 
propensities,  will  it  not  be  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  true  method  of 
amending  the  evil  will  be  to  alter  the  system  ? 

The  self-complacency  and  ignorance  of  most  parents  will  generally  pre- 
vent anything  like  an  acknowledgment  of  error  to  their  family  attendantT 
should  he  be  intelligent  or  independent  enough  to  point  it  out.  The  utmost 
extent  of  their  reasoning  is,  that  such  suggestions  were  quite  unknown  when 
they  were  children,  and  yet  they  survived  ;  it  would  be  too  severe  a  tax 
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upon  their  self-love  to  ask  these  parents  in  what  condition  they  survived. 
It  is  quite  probable  they  present  many  personal  indications  of  erroneous  ed- 
ucation in  their  parents  and  themselves ;  probably  at  middle  life  destitute 
of  hair  and  teeth,  and  tremulous  with  nervous  agitation,  they  are  unable  to 
undergo  ordinary  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  and  form  wretched  examples 
and  miserable  protectors  to  their  offspring.  Yet  these  people  are  perfectly 
willing  to  assume  all  the  responsibility  of  their  children's  training. 

We  do  not  design  to  write  an  essay  on  ethics,  but  it  is  part  of  our  sub- 
ject to  show  how  the  original  tendency  to  excessive  nervous  excitability, 
impressed  upon  the  child  by  the  constitutional  errors  of  the  parent,  may  be, 
in  some  measure,  counteracted,  by  an  education,  founded  upon  the  never- 
changing  laws  of  his  animal  and  mental  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
true  physiology. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  enlightened  physician  to  induce  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  education,  he  might  render  the  most  efficient  aid  in  checking  this 
loathsome  vice,  by  diffusing  the  pleasurable  emotions  of  youthful  life  in  a 
more  equal  manner,  and  varying  the  repulsive  detail  of  labor  or  school  by 
well-selected  and  instructive  amusements;  music,  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics and  the  sciences,  particularly  chemistry  and  anatomy,  gymnastics, 
experimental  agriculture,  declamation,  &c,  are  all  most  efficient  aids,  and 
such  as  cause  the  philanthropist  to  sigh  when  he  thinks  how  attainable  they 
are,  and  how  completely  they  might  take  the  place  of  the  present  wretched 
system,  and  all  be  fully  carried  out,  even  in  our  public  schools,  if  legisla- 
tors were  but  enlightened. 

What  a  startling  fact  is  presented  to  our  view  in  an  adjoining  State,  where 
the  system  of  public  education  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  lowest  condi- 
tion, and  the  statistics  of  insanity  show  a  numerical  extent,  with  a  single 
exception,  equal  to  any  portion  of  the  globe  containing  a  similar  number  of 
inhabitants.  Ask  any  enlightened  physician  the  principal  causes  of  insanity 
in  an  agricultural  district,  and  he  will  tell  you  fanaticism,  onanism,  bad 
diet,  and  repulsive  and  monotonous  employment,  and  these  every  one 
knows  are  favored  by  ignorance  of  the  true  laws  of  our  nature.  There  is 
in  our  climate  a  remarkable  want  of  circulation  in  the  skin,  and  a  marked 
increase  of  nervous  excitability,  that  does  not  exist  in  our  English  ances- 
tors :  the  consequent  frequency  of  the  depressing  emotions,  and  the  abso- 
lute deprivation  of  popular  amusements  in  the  rural  districts  greatly  encour- 
age these  vices.  Liquor  and  tobacco  are  consequently  the  only  resources, 
and  have  proved  almost  too  much  for  poor  humanity. 

The  extent  and  elegance  of  our  lunatic  asylums  is  a  wretched  subject  for 
boasting;  the  expense  were  far  better  applied  to  the  public  schools.  We 
speak  from  extensive  observation  when  we  assert  that  the  vile  habit  already 
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alluded  to,  is  almost  universal  in  public  institutions,  and  is  utterly  unsus- 
pected in  most  instances  by  their  supervisors.  They  have  fixed  an  arti- 
ficial standard  of  requisition  upon  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  of  their  in- 
mates, and  nature  will  not  yield  to  it ;  variety  is  necessary  in  all  the  pur- 
suits of  humanity  whether  of  the  child  or  the  philosopher :  even  the  adult 
was  never  intended  to  pursue  any  employment  intently  for  more  than  two 
or  three  hours.  Not  only  the  individual  set  of  muscles  used,  but  the 
organs  of  the  brain  controlling  the  movements,  become  exhausted,  and 
demand  the  recuperative  effect  of  change. 

These  ^unfortunates  resort  to  the  most  available  means  of  excitement ; 
they  have  been  confined  to  the  repulsive  and  exhausting  details  of  school  or 
labor,  and  seek  the  utmost  concentration  of  its  opposite,  viz.,  pleasurable 
emotion.  The  well-known  sympathy  of  the  affections  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, admits  us  to  the  secret  of  the  power  of  venereal  excess  in  produc- 
ing bronchitis  in  many  individuals,  whose  pursuits  do  not  admit  of  their  in- 
dulgence in  the  innocent  recreations  they  are  accustomed  to  call  sinful. 
Their  appetite  for  pleasure  becomes  morbid  from  unnatural  deprivation,  and 
they  seek  it,  as  the  o'ertasked  schoolboy  flies  from  school  and  the  rod  to 
the  play-ground.     To  resume  our  quotations  from  Br.  Howe  : — 

"  Seeking  for  the  cause  of  the  low  condition  of  the  bodily  organization 
the  report  shows  that  a  fertile  one  may  be  found  in 

INTEMPERANCE. 

u  Probably,  the  habitual  use  of  alchoholic  drinks  does  a  great  deal  to 
bring  families  into  that  low  and  feeble  condition  of  body  alluded  to  as  a 
prolific  cause  of  idiocy.  By  inspection  of  the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that 
out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  idiots,  the  condition  of  whose  progeni- 
tors was  ascertained, — ninety-nine  were  the  children  of  drunkards.  But 
this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  by  any  means.  By  drunkard,  is  meant 
a  person  who  is  a  notorious  and  habitual  sot.  Many  persons  who  are  habit- 
ually intemperate  do  not  get  this  name,  even  now0  much  less  would  they 
have  done  so  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  many  of  the  parents  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  tables  have  been  dead  longer  than  that  time.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  man  might  go  to  his  bed  every  night  muddled 
and  sleepy  with  the  effects  of  alchohol,  and  still  not  be  called  an  intemper- 
ate man.  The  men  who,  in  that  day,  abstained  from  alcoholic  drinks,  were 
remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ;  they  would  be  known ;  we 
shall  come  nearer  to  a  true  estimate,  therefore,  by  ascertaining  how  many 
such  there  were.  By  pretty  careful  inquiry,  with  an  espeeial  view  of  as- 
certaining the  number  of  idiots  of  the  lowest  class,  whose  parents  were 
known  to  be  temperate  persons,  it  is  found  that  not  one  quarter  can  be  so 
considered. 
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"  The  effect  of  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  even  in  moderate  quantities, 
seems  to  be  to  lymphatize  the  whole  bodily  organization  ;  that  is,  to  dimin- 
ish the  proportion  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  body — that  which  gives  en- 
during strength,  and  to  make  the  lymphatic  or  the  watery  particles  to 
abound  in  all  the  tissues.  [See  the  article,  What  is  Scrofula  ?  in  the 
May  number.]  The  children  of  persons,  so  lymphatized,  are  apt  to  be 
of  the  scrofulous  character,  above  described  ;  and  their  children  again 
are  very  apt  to  be  feeble  in  body  and  weak  in  mind.  Idiots,  fools,  and 
simpletons  are  common  among  the  progeny  of  such  persons,  either  in  the 
first  or  second  generation.  Thus,  directly,  and  indirectly,  alcohol  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  great  proportion  of  the  idiocy  which  now  burdens  the  Common- 
wealth. If,  moreover,  one  considers  how  many  children  of  intemperate 
parents  there  are,  who,  without  being  idiots,  are  deficient  in  bodily  and 
mental  energy,  and  predisposed,  by  their  very  organization,  to  have  crav- 
ings for  alcoholic  stimulants,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  immense  burden  the 
drinkers  of  one  generation  throw  upon  the  succeeding  one.  Many  a  parent, 
by  habitual  stimulus  applied  to  his  own  nervous  system,  renders  his  child 
infinitely  more  liable  to  be  made  a  drunkard,  by  the  ordinary  temptations 
of  life,  than  the  child  of  a  temperate  man  would  be,  even  if  living  from 
his  youth  upward  within  the  extraordinary  temptations  of  a  bar-room. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  does  a  great 
deal  toward  bringing  families  into  that  low  and  feeble  condition  of  body  al- 
luded to,  in  the  foregoing  section,  as  a  prolific  cause  of  idiocy,  or  feebleness 
of  mind,  among  children." 

Another  cause,  set  down  in  the  report,  as  fertile  in  the  production  of 
idiocy,  or,  of  a  tendency  toward  it,  is 

INTERMARRIAGE    OF    RELATIVES. 

"  By  giving  this  as  one  of  the  remote  causes  of  idiocy,  it  is  not  meant 
that  even  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  offspring  of  marriage  between  cousins, 
or  other  near  relations,  will  be  idiotic.  The  cases  are  very  numerous  where 
nothing  extraordinary  is  observable  in  the  immediate  offspring  of  such 
unions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  so  many  cases  where  blindness,  deaf- 
ness, insanity,  idiocy,  or  some  peculiar  bodily  or  mental  deficiency,  or  a  man- 
ifest tendency  and  liability  to  them,  is  seen  in  such  offspring,  that  one  is  forced 
to  believe  they  cannot  be  fortuitous.  Indeed,  the  inference  seems  to  be  in- 
evitable, that  such  intermarriages  are  violations  of  the  natural  law,  though 
not  such  flagrant  ones  as  always  to  be  followed  by  obvious  and  severe  pun- 
ishment. 

"If  two  full  cousins,  who  are  both  in  good  health,  and  free  from  any 
predisposition  or  tendency  to  any  particular  disease  or  infirmity,  should 
marry,  the  probability  is,  that  their  immediate  offspring  will  have  tolerably 
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good  constitutions, — though  no  one  can  say  how  much  less  vigorous  in  body 
and  mind  they  will  be,  than  offspring  born  to  either  parent  from  some  one 
of  a  healthy  family  not  related  by  blood. 

"  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  in  whose  constitution  there  lurks  a 
predisposition  to  any  particular  disease  of  mind  or  body  inherited  from  his 
father's  family,  should  marry  a  daughter  of  his  father1 s  brother  or  sister, 
there  would  be  a  strong  probability  that  the  disease  or  infirmity  would  ap- 
pear in  the  offspring  ;  while  the  probability  of  such  reappearance  would  be 
less,  if  he  married  a  healthy  cousin  by  his  mother'' s  side,  and  still  less  if  he 
married  a  person  free  from  all  unhealthy  predispositions,  who  was  not  re- 
lated to  him  at  all. 

u  It  is  seen  by  the  tables,  that,  out  of  359  cases,  in  which  the  parentage 
was  ascertained,  seventeen  were  known  to  be  the  children  of  parents  nearly 
related  by  blood.  But  as  many  of  these  cases  were  adults,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain,  in  some  cases,  whether  their  parents,  who  are  dead,  were 
related  or  not  before  marriage.  From  some  collateral  evidence  we  con- 
clude, that  at  least  three  more  cases  should  be  added  to  the  seventeen. 
This  would  show  that  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  idots  examined,  are 
offspring  of  the  marriage  of  relations.  Now,  as  marriages  between  near 
relations  are  by  no  means  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty,  nor  are  even,  per- 
haps, as  one  to  a  thousand  to  the  marriages  between  persons  not  related,  it 
follows  that  the  proportion  of  idiotic  progeny  is  vastly  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case — (that  is,  taking  this  limited  number  of  400  for 
what  little  it  is  worth,  as  data  for  calculation. )  Then  it  should  be  consid- 
ered, that  idiocy  is  only  one  form  in  which  nature  manifests  that  she  has 
been  offended  by  such  intermarriages.  It  is  probable  that  blindness,  deaf- 
ness, imbecility,  and  other  infirmities,  are  more  likely  to  be  the  lot  of  the 
children  of  parents  related  by  blood  than  of  others.  [It  is  a  fact  con- 
stantly brought  under  the  notice  of  every  practical  and  observing  physi- 
cian.— Editor.]  The  probability,  therefore,  of  unhealthy  or  infirm  issue 
from  such  marriages,  becomes  fearfully  great,  and  the  existence  of  the  law 
against  them  is  made  out  as  clearly  as  though  it  were  written  on  tables  of 
stone.  The  statistics  of  the  seventeen  families,  the  heads  of  which,  being 
blood  relatives,  intermarried,  tells  a  fearful  tale. 

"  Most  of  the  parents  were  intemperate  or  scrofulous  ;  some  were  both 
the  one  and  the  other  ;  of  course,  there  were  other  causes  to  increase 
chances  of  infirm  offspring,  besides  that  of  the  intermarriage.  There  were 
born  unto  them  ninety-five  children,  of  whom  forty-four  were  idiotic, 
twelve  others  were  scrofulous  and  puny,  one  wa3  deaf,  and  one  was  a 
dwarf!  In  some  cases,  all  the  children  were  either  idiotic  or  very  scrofu- 
lous and  puny.     In  one  family  of  eight  children,  five  were  idiotic  "  !  !  ! 
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Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  prove,  that  when  we  look  at  humanity  by 
the  light  of  physiological  science,  we  can  never  shut  our  eyes  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  known  laws  of  our  physical  and  moral  being,  when  they  form 
a  subject  of  constant  violation  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  would,  if  one- 
half  the  attention  were  paid  to  their  correct  observance,  elevate  our  spirit- 
ual nature  far  beyond  the  conception  of  the  visionary  enthusiasts,  who  are 
so  constantly  deprecating  our  lost  and  fallen  condition.  All  society  proves 
the  truth  of  our  assertion  ;  wherever  the  genial  emotions  of  the  soul  are 
shut  out  by  the  severer  regulations  of  asceticism,  there  will  ever  and  anon 
appear  some  flagrant  instance  of  vice,  the  result  of  smothered  passion. 

I  need  not  point  the  reader  to  the  long  catalogue  of  crime,  the  conse- 
quence of  monkish  and  fanatical  institutions,  nor  yet  direct  his  view  to  the 
shameless  conduct  of  the  false  moralists  of  the  present  day,  who  would  pre- 
tend to  have  us  believe  that  the  most  innocent  amusements  of  youth  are  a 
certain  preparation  for  future  crime.  To  the  physiologist,  who  can  only 
see  the  intent  of  nature  through  the  written  page  of  her  living  organism, 
the  horse -hair  shirt  and  the  fasts  of  the  eremite,  and  the  deprivation  of 
every  natural  diversion  by  the  fanatic,  are  equally  available  as  a  means  of 
elevating  the  character  and  improving  the  mind  of  our  species.  He  feels 
and  knows,  by  virtue  of  that  sublime  and  lofty  science  which  has  led  him 
humbly  and  reverently  to  the  footstool  of  his  great  Teacher,  that  her  laws 
are  written  indelibly  upon  every  living  blade  of  grass,  every  insect  and  an- 
imal ever  molded  by  her  plastic  hand,  and  are  not  to  be  disobeyed  but  with 
the  certain  result  of  impairing  her  handiwork,  and  impeding  her  progress 
to  the  great  end  proposed,  viz.,  the  production  of  a  perfect  human  being, 
with  his  intellectual  and  physical  powers  equally  developed.  Such  was  the 
original  intent  of  nature  :  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  believe  otherwise . 
What  then  has  prevented  the  attainment  of  this  great  end  in  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  species  ?  Those  who  are  fond  of  mystical  hypotheses  may 
form  their  own  answer  ;  we  are  content  to  believe  that  it  originates  in  igno- 
rance of  nature  and  her  laws,  and  that  the  man  who  best  observes  and  pro- 
mulgates them,  gives  the  best  proof  that  he  understands  the  meaning  of  true 
Christianity. 
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Art.   LX. — Life  Sketches  of  New   York  Physicians — Medical  Philoso- 
fherSy  Liter  at  eurs  and  Rascals. 

"  Be  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool  ;  observe  the  mood  of  those  on  whom  you  jest  ;  the  quality  of 

persons  and  the  time  : 
"Tis  a  practice  as  full  of  labor  as  a  wise  man's  art." 

The  most  refined  and  intellectual  of  all  human  pursuits  is  unquestion- 
ably that  of  the  cook.  We  hesitate  not  to  make  the  avowal,  fearless  of  all 
contradiction  from  the  other  learned  professions,  that  the  cook  takes  legiti- 
mate precedence  of  them  all,  because  we  think  it  admits  of  conclusive 
proof.  Who  that  has  witnessed  the  devout  unction  with  which  "  his  reve- 
rence "  pronounces  a  shortened  grace  before  meat,  coming  as  it  were,  u  de 
profundis  "  "  ab  imo  pectore  " — the  very  cavernous  recesses  of  his  stomach, 
and  the  drowsy  indolence  with  which  he  utters  his  pharyngeal  and  nasal 
"  return  of  thanks"  from  pure  inability  to  find  words  from  any  lower 
source,  by  reason  of  preoccupation  with  those  unctuous  and  sapid  morsels 
which  have  elicited  the  devout  exercises  ;  who  that  has  seen  the 
nervous  agitation,  the  convulsive  hitching  at  the  watch-fob — of  "  his 
honor  " — on  the  bench,  at  the  commencement  of  some  long-winded  argu- 
ment— of  a  legal  "  quid  " — about  the  damages  accruing  from  a  stray  cat, 
who  not  having  a  correct  idea  of  "meum  and  tuum  "  had  selected  a 
neighbor's  garret  for  the  interesting  process  of  parturition ;  what  conscien- 
tious— doctor,  who  as  his  dinner  hour  approaches,  feels  no  compunctious 
visitings  of  conscience  at  hastening  the  same  interesting  process  in  a  delicate 
patient  by  a  little  of  the  u  grey  dust"— of  the  "  secale  cornutum,"  (never 
mind,  sweet  reader,  if  you  are  unprofessional,  what  it  is,  you'll  never  be  the 
wiser  unless  you  take  it,  and  perhaps  not  then)  who  after  all  this,  will 
doubt  the  power  of  the  cook  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  all  men  ? 

Behold  him,  as  he  contemplates  the  remains  of  yesterday's  dinner,  aye 
even  the  well-picked  bones  and  tendinous  fragments,  and  resolutely  ties  on 
his  apron,  contracts  his  brow,  abstracts  his  vision  from  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  concentrates  his  intellectual  forces  upon  the  capabilities  of  these 
meager  materials  :  but  when  conscious  that  he  is  about  to  use  them 
only  to  impress  them  with  the  power  of  his  genius,  to  present  them  to  the 
critical  palate,  and  thus  to  elevate  the  soul  by  a  delightful  repletion  from 
the  stomach  to  the  brain,  from  temporals  to  supernals,  or  as  we  might  more 
elegantly  say,  to  raise  it  above  the  grossness  of  earth  to  the  regions  of  intel- 
lectual grandeur,  then  we  are,. indeed,  conscious  of  his  power  ;  he  is  the 
true  chemist,  moralist,  priest,  jurist  and  physician  ;  we  may  possess  the 

gustum  eruditum,  but  he  is  the  aesthetical  artist  and  philosopher.     He  alone 
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professes  the  pivotal  science.     Think  of  a  college  without  a  professor  of 
cookery  ! 

"  Fie,  on't !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden  ; 
Things  rank  and  gross  possess  it  merely." 

Who  would  not  rather  possess  the  glory  of  the  godlike  Daniel  Webster — as 
a  maker  of  chowder,  than  of  speeches  ! 

Think  then,  beloved  reader,  of  the  merits  of  your  humble  servant,  your 
literary  cuisinier  !  No  chowder,  wherein  the  flavor  of  one  specimen  can 
o'erbalance  the  other,  and  the  whole  duly  compounded,  mingled,  and 
seasoned,  the  individual  disqualifications  shall  defy  detection,  the  mass 
forming  one  ' c  ambrosian  result ' '  as  the  temperate  contributor  of  our  din- 
ner articles  would  say  ;  but  each  separate  fish,  toad,  or  mud-turtle,  sepa- 
rately dished  up,  and  depending  upon  one  poor  miserable  brain  for  its  pre- 
sentability  to  your  amiable  notice  ;  for  we  doubt  not  you  read  them  with  as 
benevolent  a  feeling  as  we  indite  them  ;  just  look  over  our  specimens, 
and  see  what  trouble  we  must  have  had ;  each  separately  caught,  flayed, 
fried,  roasted,  or  grilled,  according  to  their  special  merit,  from  the  Phenome- 
non to  the  Hydrophobic  Philosopher,  and  now  as  the  richness  of  the  speci- 
mens decreases  and  the  palate  begins  to  be  cloyed,  the  interest  forsooth  is 
expected  to  be  kept  up  and  even  to  increase  !  Courage,  reader,  we  will 
present  thee  with  the  best  our  larder  affords  ;  thou  shalt  dine  ;  there  is  yet, 
marrow  even  in  the  bones. 

Like  the  prophet  when  quoted  by  a  certain  venerable  quaker  lady, 
whose  attenuated  and  skinny  proportions  and  acuminated  elbows,  allowed 
her  with  peculiar  expressiveness  to  embody  an  entire  address  in  the  nasal 
utterance  of  the  exclamation  "  my  leanness,  my  leanness'' — we  present 
thee  with  a  gentleman  whose  physical  proportions  will  compare  with  the 
leanest  anatomy  he  has  ever  presented  for  the  instruction  of  his  class 

Professor  W ,  of  Crosby-street  College  : — We  have  thus  far  purposely 

omitted  paying  our  compliments  to  the  Professor,  fearing  the  result  of  so 
severe  a  shock  upon  his  delicate  organism,  having  waited  until  he  should 
perceive  he  was  but  to  share  the  distinction  with  his  professional  col- 
leagues. 

Professor  W is  descended  from  a  family  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility of  our  city,  and  is  the  nephew  of  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  some 
sixteen  years  deceased ;  he  possesses  the  same  learning,  high  professional 
character  and  tone  of  his  distinguished  relative  ;  indeed  both  in  manners 
and  attainments,  "  he  shows  blood;"  [?]  if  he  only  had  a  little  of  the  Hy- 
drophobic professor's  pinguitude,  (for  his  own  sake,  however,  we  would 
wish  it  slightly  refined  so  as  to  match  with  the  rest  of  the  anatomy,)  he 
would  present  a  little  more  than  "  the  dim  shadow  of  a  man  "  as  the  hero 
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of  our  midnight  robbery  in  our  last  number  would  say.  But  u  you  will  ob- 
serve," as  the  Professor  sometimes  says,  when  he  has  "  seized  hold"  of  his 
subject  before  his  class,  that  a  u  thin  subject "  is  best  for  "  demonstration  " 
— a  fat  one  for  cutting  for  the  arteries  ;  Heaven  knows  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  look  for  them  in  the  Professor's  carcass,  for  "  you  will  observe," 
you'd  never  find  'em  if  you  did  ;  we  do  most  honestly  believe  he  is 
nourished  exclusively  by  the  classic  bivalve,  or  some  other  albuminous 
substance  producing  white  blood  alone — albeit,  he  belongs  not  to  the  white- 
livered  genus. 

There  is  one  thing  we  hold  against  the  Professor,  in  spite  of  his  many 
virtues ;  and  that  is,  his  taking  the  delightful  fish  with  a  fork !  Often 
have  we  seen  him  commit  the  enormity,  when  we  have  sallied  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  the  same  dietetic  recreation  ;  with  two  pair  of  gold  spectacles  scien- 
tifically poised  at  the  requisite  distance  upon  a  respectable  and  classic  nasal 
projection,  so  as  to  concentrate  upon  the  retina  the  rays  reflected  from  the 
most  tempting  end  of  the  fish,  and  thereby  to  induce  the  necessary  salivary 
exudation  to  prepare  the  gustatory  apparatus  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
delicious  morsel,  with  true  and  deadly  aim  he  has  transfixed  it  with  a  hor- 
rid fork,  and  thus  conveyed  it  to  the  oral  opening  of  its  living  tomb  :  Oh  ! 
horror  ;  think  of  that,  ye  epicurean  philosophers  ! 

We  have  ventured  to  remonstrate  upon  this  unclassicai  proceeding,  so 
unworthy  the  Professor's  good  taste,  and  suggested  that  the  lips  were  the 
proper  method  to  elicit  the  delicate  creature  from  its  crustaceous  envelope  ; 
indeed  that  these  curiously  devised  organs,  never  were  occupied  with  a 
more  delightful  and  fascinating  employment,  (with  a  single  exception 
which  our  gravity  and  the  serious  nature  of  the  subject  forbids  our  men- 
tioning before  the  ladies,)  but  all  our  eloquence  has  proved  unavailing,  and 
the  Professor  persists  in  the  shocking  habit ;  we  fear  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for 
reform.  But  we  can  forgive  him  even  so  serious  an  offense  against  good 
taste,  when  we  think  of  his  delightful  enthusiasm  for  his  favorite  subject. 

During  the  last  winter  lectures,  such  was  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  his 
dissections,  aided  by  his  incomparable  assistant,  Dr.  Is ks,  that  it  eli- 
cited universal  admiration  and  a  spontaneous  tribute  of  thanks  from  one  of 
our  most  excellent  surgeons  ;  a  gentleman  whose  professional  attainments 
and  capacity  for  accurate  judgment  none  will  doubt.  Long  may  the  doctor 
continue  to  lick  his  medical  cubs  into  shape,  and  to  enjoy  his  bivalves.  A 
more  excellent  and  enthusiastic  anatomy  has  never  yet  occupied  the  chair  of 
that  modest  and  venerable  college. 

After  the  example  of  that  illustrious  divine,  we  think  it  was  Lorenzo  Dow, 
who  took  for  his  text,  "  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil" — having  given 
a  good  specimen  of  an  elegant  and  scientific  man  of  the  world,  we  shall  now 
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give  a  slight  sketch  of  a  more  fleshy  subject — or  as  the  preacher  said  "  hav- 
ing just  touched  at  the  world,  we  shall  pass  lightly  over  the  flesh,  and 
hasten  as  fast  as  we  can  to  the  devil*. "  How  lightly  the  reverend  gentlemen 
of  the  present  day  pass  over  the  flesh,  or  whether  their  late  frequent  ap- 
proaches thereto,  will  give  them  any  facilities  for  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  his  satanic  majesty,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;  it 
is  very  certain,  however,  that  the  directness  of  their  heavenward  vision, 
does  not  hinder  the  pursuit  of  their  artistic  studies,  and  a  good  look-out  for 
their  full  share  of  the  creature  comforts  in  general. 

Those  classical  gentlemen  the  butchers,  in  recommending  the  good  qua- 
lities of  their  merchandise,  sometimes  enhance  its  value  to  the  purchaser 
by  pointing  out  the  "  streak  of  fat,  and  the  streak  of  lean  ;"  it  is  true  we 
have  given  the  lean  first,  not  from  any  peculiar  attachment  to  that  portion 
of  the  steak,  because  we  are  omnivorous  in  our  admiration  of  beauty  whether 
mental  or  physical,  a  beef  steak  or  a  doctor,  and  belonging  to  no  clique, 
hope  we  can  appreciate  the  individual  excellencies  of  a  professional  brother, 
however  widely  he  may  differ  from  another  (and  in  the  present  instance 
we  think  there  is  a  little  difference),  or  be  removed  from  our  beau  ideal  of 
professional  perfection.  We  cannot  all  be  Listons,  Dupuytrens  or  Bro- 
dies ;  but  most  of  us  can  enjoy  a  joke  and  a  good  dinner,  that  is,  if  the 
individual  be  not  of  too  cerulean  a  tint  on  the  cuticle  directly  over  the 
legamentum  nuchas.     [A  blue  neck,  unlearned  reader.] 

Dr.  R is  a  gentleman  whose  personal  appearance  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  Professor  we  have  just  had  a  crack  at ;  two  and  a-half  of  such 
gentlemen  rolled  into  one,  would  about  equal  his  physique.  It  is  said  by 
many,  (and  we  have  a  slight  recollection  of  having  in  our  youthful  days 
witnessed  an  exercise  corroborative  of  the  assertion,)  that  the  doctor  is  in- 
clined to  a  serious,  if  not  a  pious  turn  of  mind.  Comus,  we  think  it  is 
probable  however,  has  at  present  more  of  a  ruling  influence  over  the  doc- 
tor, than  any  of  the  more  serious  mythological  gentlemen,  if  there  be  any 
of  them  remaining  in  this  matter  of  fact  age  :  Sometimes  we  have  thought 
when  inspecting  his  powerful  proportions,  that  he  was  the  existing  repre- 
sentative of  Vulcan,  and  had  been  present,  if  not  actually  the  officiating 
surgeon,  when  that  delicate  operation  was  performed  on  the  skull  of  Jupiter, 
for  liberating  Minerva.  Venus  we  believe  had  no  share  in  this  authentic 
transaction,  though  the  doctor's  profound  attainments  in  science,  and  his 
admiration  of  the  fairer  portion  of  our  race,  would  incline  us  to  believe  that 
both  these  ladies  hold  considerable  influence  over  him  at  present. 

The  doctor's  literary  artillery  is  of  the  most  formidable  character,  and  his 
skill  in  its  use  not  to  be  despised.  He  had  a  taste  of  some  of  his  brethren's 
ability  in  secret  warfare  not  long  since,  when  presiding  over  one  of  our  pub- 
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lie  Institutions  as  its  Surgeon.  His  extraordinary  adaptation  for  that  office, 
was  visible  in  its  every  department,  whether  of  Science,  Hygiene  or  Eco- 
nomics ;  having  elevated  it  to  a  high  degree  of  order  and  excellence,  and 
relieved  its  inmates  from  a  condition  of  loathsome  wretchedness,  which 
a  corrupt  and  sensual  Common  Council  had  for  a  series  of  years  entailed 
upon  them.  It  is  exceedingly  amusing  to  see  the  facility,  with  which  the 
doctor  has  turned  the  sword  he  had  sharpened  for  the  extermination  of  these 
sapping  and  mining  gentlemen,  into  the  pen,  with  which  he  now  promises 
to  laud  their  virtues ;  see  the  prospectus  of  his  new  journal  in  which  as  in 
duty  bound  he  will  of  course  proceed  to  flay  us  alive.  We  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  penny  trumpets  of  the  Cliniques  that  have  lately  disgraced  our  medical 
literature.  Our  only  anxiety  for  the  doctor's  success,  originates  in  the  fear 
that  he  will  be  tempted  to  flay  some  of  the  brethren,  and  they  will  starve  him 
out,  by  "  withdrawing  their  patronage,"  or  what  is  much  more  likely,  that 
they  will  not  pay  up.  Better  rake  them,  dear  doctor,  a-la-Scalpel ;  remem- 
ber the  proverb  of  the  spaniel,  u  the  more  you  whip  them,  the  more  they 
respect  you." 

Having  now  done  with  the  flesh,  we  arrive  by  legitimate  sequence  of  the 
heads  of  our  discourse,  at  the  devil :  and  we  think  we  can  present  a  pretty 
good  representative  of  that  gentleman,  in  all  respects  except  the  dignity  of 
his  personale.  We  must  apologize  to  those  of  the  brethren*  whom  we  re- 
spect, as  well  as  to  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  this  sketch,  for 
introducing  this  individual  as  one  of  their  number,  and  in  such  good  com- 
pany :  but  we  share  the  disgrace  in  common  with  them ;  for  unfortunate- 
ly it  cannot  be  denied,  he  is  a  veritable  diploma'd  physician.  We  feel  a 
little  inclined  to  rejoice  at  this,  for  it  affords  a  capital  illustration  of  the 
beautiful  and  satisfactory  results  of  the  two  medical  mills  at  present  in 
such  productive  operation  in  this  city.  No  one  in  the  profession,  we  pre- 
sume, will  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  our  sketch.  Heaven  knows  how  many 
out  of  it  will  have  occasion  to  recognize  it :  too  many  we  fear,  as  our  spe- 
cimen is  a  most  accomplished  rogue,  and  physiological  knowledge  is  not 
oppressive  in  this  community. 

If  there  be  truth  in  physiognomy,  the  creature  we  are  about  to  describe 
is  a  sad  scamp.  A  well-formed  person  of  medium  size,  plainly  and 
fashionably  attired  in  black,  receives  his  victims  with  a  cream-faced  visage 
expressive  of  much  cunning,  at  a  house  in  Broadway,  the  door  of  which 
stands  ajar  for  the  more  ready  and  convenient  ingress  of  those  unfortunates 
who  require  surgical  aid  of  an  honorable  and  private  character.  The  method 
adopted  to  secure  such  applications,  has  been  devised  with  singular  cun- 
ning, and  proves  effective  with  those  whose  knowledge  of  this  species  of 
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reptile,  is  not  derived  from  practical  observation  of  the  genus.  Books  of  a 
cheap  character,  with  moral  sentiments  clothed  in  language  stolen  from 
authors  of  merit,  are  curiously  interlarded  with  sensual  scraps  of  filth,  the 
result  of  the  compiler's  own  habits  of  thought  and  early  associations,  and 
dialogues  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  occur  between  persons  who  have  cul- 
tivated prurient  feelings.  These  are  put  forth  as  the  result  of  his  own  literary 
labors  and  vast  experience,  in  captivating  advertisements  throughout  the 
country.  One  of  these  works  of  a  more  expensive  and  pretending  appear- 
ance, garnished  with  gaudy  and  showy  plates  of  a  filthy  character,  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  unacknowledged  extracts  from  distinguished  au- 
thors ;  this  has  been  thoroughly  exposed  in  a  foreign  journal,  to  whose  editor 
he  was  silly  enough  to  send  it,  but  it  was  suppressed  in  the  reprint  issued 
here,  doubtless  for  a  consideration  sufficiently  weighty  to  overcome  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  the  publishers.  This  individual  advertises  himself 
after  the  manner  of  his  professional  brethren  of  the  Surgical  and  Academic 
Cliniques  and  Eye  Infirmaries,  as  the  attending  surgeon  of  an  imaginary 
institution  ;  .he  has  until  lately  adorned  his  residence  with  an  immense  sign 
expressive  of  this  distinguished  position  ;  this  has  been  removed  as  it  inter- 
fered somewhat  with  the  pursuit  of  higher  game ;  our  city  inhabitants- 
merchants,  &c,  being  now  somewhat  too  familiar  with  the  Academic 
method,  to  render  it  effective. 

A  large  drug;  shop  is  connected  with  "the  institution,"  from  which  the 
most  "  costly  and  expensive  "  articles  are  dispensed  in  immense  quanti- 
ties. A  gentleman  of  high  respectability  informed  us,  that  he  had  paid 
$200  to  this  creature  for  medicine  alone,  the  various  articles  costing  from 
$2  to  $5  per  bottle,  and  pills  from  $1  to  $5  per  box.  The  complaint 
being  a  consumptive  predisposition  complicated  with  peculiar  local  debility, 
from  which  he  is  now  recovering  by  general  dietetic  and  hygienic  regulations. 
The  creature  himself  assured  us  during  a  volunteered  visit  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  associating  with  us  "  in  putting  down  the  profession  "  that  he 
sold  over  $3000  worth  of  medicine  yearly,  and -expected  largely  to  increase 
his  income  from  that  source  !  All  this  is  done  in  a  manner  quite  too  specious 
to  be  penetrated  by  the  majority  of  those  who  seek  his  services, 

"  His  givings  out  are  at  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true  meant  design." 

Indeed  when  we  reflect  upon  the  peculiarly  distressful  circumstances 
under  which  advice  of  this  character  is  usually  sought,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  facilities  are  very  great  for  a  designing  person  greatly  to  influence  the 
applicant,  and  bend  his  better  judgment  to  vile  and  dishonest  purposes. 
Those  who  have  been  foolish  enough  to  communicate  their  names  to  such 
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individuals,  we  know,  have  been  most  infamously  imposed  upon,  by  being 
compelled  to  pay  large  sums  under  threats  of  exposure. 

An  infinite  variety  of  occupations  has  been  pursued  by  this  person  at 
various  periods  of  his  life  :  A  steamboat  waiter  being  we  believe  one  of  the 
last,  as  near  as  our  informant  (the  employer)  is  aware.  There  can  be  no 
better  illustration  of  the  wretchedness  of  our  present  system  of  diploma 
huckstering,  than  the  fact,  that  this  creature  not  only  possesses  a  diploma, 
but  has  received  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  our  most  distinguished 
men  to  a  memorial  applying  for  a  professional  office  of  trust ;  this  was  given 
however,  before  the  commencement  of  his  evil  practices. 


Art.  LXL — A  Dish  for  the  Gods;  Seasoned  with  Philosophy  and  Gar- 
nished hy  the  Gout! — [Notes  and  Title  by  the  Editor.] 

"  The  end  of  a  feast  is  better  than  the  beginning  of  a  fray." 

So  said  Solomon  and  so  we  have  concluded  to  think  of  the  Editor's  pal- 
try note  at  the  end  of  our  last  article  in  the  May  number  ;  he  is  known  to 
be  so  intractable  an  individual  that  we  shall  let  him  pass  without  further 
notice  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  last  dish,  a  subject  we  think  worthy  of 
much  more  attention.  [Doubtless  indeed. — Ed.]  The  interruption,  how- 
ever, was  not  altogether  unseasonable  ;  indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  an 
Interruption  at  dinner  be  not  always  desirable.  The  ignorance  upon  the 
subject  of  eating  and  cooking,  with  the  prevailing  tendency  to  excess,  seems 
to  require  a  pause,  if  not  for  reflection,  at  least  to  enable  the  organs  of 
digestion  and  the  intellect  to  appreciate  the  good  things  that  are  eaten  and 
said,  at  a  classical  dinner. 

Rest  we  all  know  is  a  common  luxury,  and  as  necessary  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  mind,  as  exercise  to  the  healthy  existence  of  the  body  ;  if  we  look 
at  the  disposition  to  gluttony — at  the  compounds  that  are  so  frequently 
thrown  into  the  stomach,  and  particularly  the  quantity  that  is  swallowed 
without  mastication,  we  will  have  no  great  reason  to  regret  an  interruption 
at  dinner,  nor  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  who  has  given  us  so  many 
admonitions  upon  the  vanities,  the  follies  and  the  excesses  of  life.  Our 
dinner,  however,  was  interrupted  in  u  the  discussion"  by  the  Editor,  who 
looks  as  though  he  never  could  enjoy  a  good  meal  without  vinegar  and 
cayenne  enough  to  set  the  stomach  of  an  ordinary  man  on  fire.  [We  let 
this  pass  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  our  amiability  is  too  well  known  to  require 
proof.]     The  readers  of  the  present  number  will  be  obliged  to  content 
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themselves  with  a  single  dish,  and  make  the  most  of  it,  as  our  toes  seem  to 
give  us  warning  to  desist.  [It  is  evident  his  old  friend  is  coming  on.] 
Mandeville  says,  u  be  content  with  one  dish  at  a  meal — in  the  choice 
of  which,  consult  your  palate."  Thus  with  this  apology;  and  a  heart- 
felt conviction  that  there  "  lives  not  a  man  with  soul  so  dead"  who  cannot 
enjoy  a  capon,  we  proceed  to  carve  our  last  dish,  or  the 

Chapon  Truffle — Macedoine  Legumes. 

This  dish  being  known  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  world,  nothing  ad- 
ditional can  be  added  to  the  many  good  things  that  have  been  said  in  praise 
of  it.  Muly  Hamet,  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  considered  the  capon  the 
greatest  delicacy  bestowed  upon  man,  and  "  spent  3000  pounds  in  im- 
proving its  sauce  j"  but  Pericles  believed  the  flesh  tended  to  melancholy, 
and  forbade  Aspasia  from  indulging  too  frequently  in  the  feasts  where  it  pre- 
vailed. But  this  admonition  has  been  forgotten,  or  has  not  been  corrobo- 
rated by  modern  experience,  and  its  delicacy  has  been  sung  by  many  of 
the  ancient  Poets  ;  Shakspeare  has  given  it  an  immortality  that  will  en- 
dure to  the  end  of  time.  We  believe  nothing  but  the  Canvas-Back  Duck 
will  outlive  it ;  but  hear  our  guest. 

u  It  is  only  among  the  lower  animals,"  said  the  gentleman  whose  turn  it 
was  to  amuse  the  company,  "  that  the  delights  of  eating  are  not  appreciated 
— that  the  value  of  such  dishes  are  not  estimated,  and  that  the  luxury  of 
enjoyment  is  lost  in  the  ravenous  propensity  to  gluttony." — He  then  went 
on  to  show  that  man  having  received  from  his  Creator  instincts  and  facul- 
ties, impelling  him  to  kill  that  he  may  eat,  to  resist  aggression,  and  to 
shun  danger,  he  was  of  course  capable  of  enjoying  the  higher  and  more  du- 
rable pleasures,  but  only  in  proportion  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties were  cultivated.     He  said,  that  owing  perhaps  to  the  direction  of  the 
human  mind,  there  were  but  few  in  comparison  with  the  many,  that  were 
competent  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life.     The  Capon,  of  which  we  have 
all  partaken,  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact.     With  appetites  whetted  to  the 
nicest  point,  we  have  been  able  to  appreciate  its  merits,  without  disparage- 
ment to  any  of  the  dishes  that  preceded  it,  and  now  we  approach  the  dessert 
without  a  sigh  for  pleasures  unappreciated.     From  the  bill  of  fare  my  ap- 
petite has  been  adjusted,  and  from  the  countenances  of  those  around  I  have 
no  doubt  a  judicious  reservation  has  been  made  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
Wilson,  who  is  a  close  observer  of  human  nature,  and  understanding  the 
physiological  construction  of  his  species,  has  given  us  a  test  by  which  we 
can  discover  the  glutton. — He  says,   '  watch  twa  men  eatin' — as  lang's  as 
there's  a  power  or  capacity  o'  smilen'  on  their  cheeks,  and  in  and  about 
their  een— as  lang's  they  keep  lookin'  at  you,  and  round  about  the  toble3 
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attendin'  to,  or  joinin'  in  the  tauk,  or  the  speakin'  calm — as  lang's  they 
every  now  and  then  lay  down  their  knife  and  fork  to  ca'  for  yill,  or  ask  a 
young  leddy  to  tak  wine,  or  tell  an  anecdote — as  lang's  they  keep  frequently 
ca'in'  on  the  servant  lad  or  lass,  for  a  clean  plate — as  lang's  they  glower  on 
the  framed  pictures  on  the  wa',  and  keep  askin'  if  the  tane's  original  and 
the  tither's  proofs — as  lang's  they  offer  to  carve  the  tongue  or  the  turkey, — 
depend  upon  it  they're  no  in  a  state  o'  gluttony,  but  are  devouring  their 
soup,  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  like  men  and  christians. — But  as  sune's  their  chin 
gets  creeshy — their  cheeks  lank,  sallow  and  clunk-clunky — their  nostrils 
wide — their  een  fixed — their  faces  close  to  their  cluncher,  and  theirsills 
dumbies — then  you  may  see  a  specimen  o'  the  immoral  and  unintellectual 
o'  the  soul  o'  man  to  his  gustative  nature — then  is  the  fast,  foul,  fat-feeder 
a  glutton,  the  maist  disgustfu'est  creature  that  sits — and  far  aneath  the 
level  o'  them  that  feed  on  a'fours,  out  o'  troch's  on  garbage.' — Thus  you 
perceive  that  this,  and  every  act  of  our  lives,  whether  drinking,  thinking, 
or  sleeping,  requires  the  proper  adjustment  of  some  rational  principle. — 
Order,  we  are  told,  was  Heaven's  first  law,  and  unless  we  can  bring  our 
minds  to  a  recognition  of  its  advantages,  it  is  in  vain  to  draw  upon  any  sys- 
tem for  individual  rules  to  secure  our  happiness.  The  secret  of  the  Printer  is 
i  justification,'  or  his  art  would  sink  into  the  chaos  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived. Upon  the  same  principle  the  mechanic  is  dependent,  and  without  it, 
the  laborer  would  be  lost  in  seeking  the  eternal  happiness  that  glitters  in 
the  future.  It  is  then  upon  the  strict  observance  of  a  general  rule,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  appetite,  and  with  Milton  can  exclaim 

'  Due  nourishment  we  seek,  not  gluttonous  delight — ' 

or,  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  that  '  I  for  one  never  eat,  but  when  I'm 
hungry  ;  and  hunger's  sune  satisfied  if  you  hae  plenty  o'  vittals.' — But  I 
fear  the  reformers  of  the  age — the  old  women  of  both  sexes,  and  the  phi- 
losophers of  18,  who  are  astonishing  their  mothers  with  their  extraordinary 
precocity,  will  not  consider  us  among  the  faithful.  They  will  look  upon 
our  meeting  as  an  indulgence,  and  of  course  denounce  the  example  as  in- 
jurious to  society.  Yet,  having  trained  our  minds  to  look  upon  the  plea- 
sures of  life,  as  most  contributing  to  our  happiness,  we  must  continue,  re- 
gardless of  the  denunciations  of  the  enthusiast,  to  cherish  and  cultivate  the 
numerous  blessings  bestowed  upon  us.  We  must  '  rather  let  our  livers 
heat  with  wine,  than  our  hearts  cool  with  mortifying  groans.'  As  we  are 
not  in  the  world  from  the  impulse  of  our  own  misguided  judgment,  or  as  a 
matter  of  choice  ;  and  as  we  are  but  fulfilling  a  destiny  in  common  with  all 
created  things,  is  it  right  to  deprive  ourselves,  by  crying  over  the  excesses 
and  follies  of  others,  of  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  so  liberally  thrown 
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in  our  way  ?  With  this  view,  we  have  consequently  to  adhere  with  invari- 
able respect  to  the  temperate  dictates  of  nature,  and  as  Gibbon  says,  l  im- 
prove the  gratification  of  sense  by  social  intercourse,  endearing  connections, 
and  the  soft  coloring  of  taste  and  the  imagination.'  So  in  viewing  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Creator,  as  manifested  in  his  works,  a  departure  from  the 
objects  that  lead  to  happiness  in  this  world  is  a  direct  violation  of  His 
laws.  The  earth  is  loaded  with  luxuries — the  seas  are  filled  for  our  use, 
and  he  that  refuses  to  enjoy,  is  an  enemy  to  his  species,  if  not  a  cold  and 
indifferent  recipient  of  His  numerous  and  beneficent  gifts. 

u  Being  then  in  possession  of  that  freedom  which  was  delegated  to  our  first 
parents,  and  being  aware  of  the  penalties  that  follow  excess,  is  it  in  con- 
formity with  reason  to  sit  and  indulge  in  gloomy  reflection — to  interfere 
with  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind,  and  then  charge  the  Creator  with  our 
infirmities  ?  I  think  not ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  must  be  permit- 
ted to  enjoy,  when  I  can  reach  them,  some  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
Nothing  seems  more  rational,  or  more  consistent  with  the  intentions  of  the 
Creator,  than  the  development  and  enjoyment  of  his  works.  To  the  ma- 
jority, or  to  those  whose  minds  are  fixed  upon  delusive  objects,  the  supply 
is  limited, 

{ And  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small.' 

Yet  to  us  there  is  abundance,  and  with  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  fact, 
let  us  continue  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  stock  on  hand.  Up  to  the 
present  our  appetites  are  keen,  and  appetite,  like  a  good  horse,  is  not  to  be 
abused  or  neglected.  We  all  know  that  he  who  is  fond  of  equestrian 
amusements,  will  look  to  his  steed.  A  workman  will  also  bestow  upon  his 
tools  the  care  that  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  order.  A  painter  will  wash 
his  brushes  ;  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammer — his  anvil — his  forge  ; — a 
husbandman  will  mend  his  plow,  and  grind  his  hatchet,  if  it  be  dull ; — a 
huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care  of  his  hounds,  horses,  dogs,  &c.  ;  a 
musician  will  string  and  unstring  his  lute,  and  a  cook  will  look  to  his  stew- 
pans,  and  prevent  the  corrosion  that  would  injure  the  sauce  his  interest  im- 
pels him  to  make. — Then  since  comfort,  happiness,  health  and  even  life 
itself,  depend  upon  the  appetite,  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  why 
should  we  neglect  or  abuse  the  organs  that  keep  our  '  miserable  bodies'  in 
motion  ? — Why 

1  Fixed  like  a  plant  to  a  peculiar  spot, — 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate  and  rot  V 

should  we  refuse  the  infinitely  diversified  gifts  of  Providence  ? 
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"  But  the  power  of  the  mind  must  eventually  control  and  set  these  matters 
in  their  proper  position.  The  philanthropist,  who  is  at  present  confined 
within  the  sphere  of  the  enthusiast,  will  ere  long  exhibit  the  fallacy  of 
preaching  against  enjoyment,  and  the  power  to  do  good  by  social  amuse- 
ments. He  will  convey  to  the  common  understanding,  that  most  of  the 
afflictions  of  this  life  are  the  offspring  of  imprudence,  instead  of  the 
1  natural  depravity'  of  our  species.  That-  it  is  ignorance  of  our  constitu- 
tional power  that  leads  to  excess  ;  and  that  they  who  proclaim  against 
drunkenness — against  gluttony — and  against  vicious  propensities,  are  more 
in  fault  than  Providence,  for  our  natural  infirmities.  The  common  world, 
In  consequence  of  the  deep,  doleful  mystery  in  which  morality  and  wisdom 
are  buried,  as  yet  know  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  social  intercourse — of 
sprightliness — of  congenial  friends — or  of  any  of  the  enjoyments  that  were 
intended  for  their  health  and  happiness  ; — of  the  many  good  things  of  this 
life,  they  are  not  permitted  to  taste,  because  the  enjoyment  might  interfere 
with  some  mercenary  philosopher,  or  disturb  the  morality  of  some  selfish 
enthusiast. 

u  The  Almighty  having  pronounced  all  his  works  good,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
oppose  His  will,  because  we  have  studiously  trained  our  propensities  and 
passions  to  the  abuse  of  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  our  existence. 
We  have  only  then  to  cultivate  the  enjoyments  that  contribute  most  to  the 
happiness  of  ourselves  and  friends,  and  if  we  transgress  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  obtrude  upon  the  rights  of  others,  we  must  not  complain  of  the  punish- 
ment. The  Creator  requires  no  aid  from  the  Sessions,  to  reform  those  who 
violate  His  laws,  but  has  fixed  the  punishment  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  transgression.  The  various  aches — the  numerous  diseases — and  the 
tumultuous  excitements  to  which  we  are  subject,  are  among  the  effects  of 
criminal  indulgence  ;  or  as  Fontanus  says,  c  are  the  sauces  that  make  life 
palatable,  and  bring  us  to  a  recognition  of  ourselves. '  But  as  these  things, 
to  our  mind,  are  the  natural  consequence  of  excess,  and  as  we  prefer  di- 
gestible ingredients  to  carry  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  we  must  take 
Burton's  plan,  and  if  possible  i  go  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  at 
times  be  troublesome  and  you  in  misery — in  many  grievances  ;  on  the 
other  side,  you  have  many  pleasant  sports — many  delightful  objects,  sweet 
smells,  flowers,  &c,  to  recreate  your  senses;'  and  we  may  add,  many 
good  dinners,  to  remind  us  of  the  gratitude  that  is  due  to  the  great  and  be- 
neficent Giver.  Wilson,  in  his  Noctes  Ambrosianae,  makes  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  say,  '  it's  a  wicked  act,  sir,  in  a  world  like  ours  to  be  dull  and 
sham  melancholy.  If  a  man  canna  contrive  by  ony  other  means,  to  look 
like  a  gentleman,  he  had  far  better  keep  on  lookin'  like  a  bagman.  Besides 
being  wicked,  it  is  dangerous  ;  for  pretending  to  be  melancholy,  in  desper- 
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ation  o'  being  thought  a  gentleman  by  ony  ether  mair  natural  contrivances 
and  endowments,  a  man  comes  to  get  himself  universally  despised.  Con- 
tempt kills  credit — then  follows  bankruptcy — and  the  upshot  o'  the  whole, 
is  suicide,  jail  or  America.'  [We  say  Texas  or  California. — Editor.] 
But  without  these  authorities  for  our  position,  it  is  plain,  we  have  no  right 
to  create  deities  to  suit  our  mode  of  worship,  or  to  interfere  with  others, 
because  their  conscience  tells  them  to  think  a  different  way.  In  this  coun- 
try we  assume  the  right,  and  perhaps  it  is  right  to  do  so,  '  to  construe  things 
as  we  understand  them  ;'  but  the  foolish  propensity  to  oblige  others  to  adopt 
our  notions,  is  one  of  the  melancholy  evils  of  the  day.  We  are  not  content 
with  offering  our  suggestions  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  but  we  must 
c  take  the  responsibility'  and  enforce  them  upon  the  reason  and  understand- 
ing of  others.  In  turning  reformers,  we  do  not  estimate  the  weight  of 
judgment,  or  consider  how  far  we  are  acquainted  with  the  motives  and  pas- 
sions of  men — whether  pride,  selfishness,  ambition,  or  love  of  fame  are  not 
the  controlling  motives  of  action  ;  and  whether  we  are  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  all  these  passions  instead  of  the  philanthropic  notions  of  the  Christian 
[It  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  religious  enthusiasts  to  ask  themselves 
this  question. — Editor.]  Men's  minds  we  know  are  various  and  not  easily 
controlled.  Their  ideas,  like  their  shoes,  seldom  fit  any  but  the  owner  ; 
and  when  we  look  at  the  corns  and  bunions  of  society — and  the  crooked,  the 
undulating  and  the  selfish  ways  of  many  of  our  reformers,  we  are  obliged  to 
pause,  and  ask  how  far  they  may  be  sincere — or  how  far  actuated  by  selfish 
or  unworthy  objects.  If  we  poison  the  springs  or  fountains  of  intelligence, 
it  is  not  improbable  we  may  be  obliged  to  drink  of  the  bitter  waters. 

"  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  then  start  upon  rational  enjoy- 
ment, as  the  most  direct  way  to  happiness ;  and  if  we  choose ,  with  con- 
genial friends,  to  partake  of  the  luxury  of"  a  dinner — seasoned  with  the 
exhilarating  influence  of  a  glass  of  wine,  or  spiced  with  the  more  pungent 
creations  of  wit  and  mirth,  is  it  anybody's  business  ?  Or,  is  the  example, 
as  it  is  called,  more  dangerous  to  society,  than  the  melancholy  abjuration 
of  every  rational  amusement  ?  We  think  not,  and  so  far  as  we,  ourselves, 
are  concerned,  believe  with  Combe,  i  that  if  the  mind  be  gay  and  joyous, 
appetite  will  be  comparatively  keen,  digestion  effective  and  rapid,  and  nu- 
trition complete.'  We  also  agree  with  Ficinius,  an  ancient  theologian, 
whose  works  have  reached  the  present  day,  and  are  regarded  with  as  much 
veneration,  for  their  benevolent  philanthropy,  as  any  of  the  modern  writers, 
that  we  should  <  live  merrily,  oh,  my  friends !  free  from  care,  perplexity, 
anguish,  grief  of  mind  !  Live  merrily  !  again  and  again,  I  request  you  to 
be  merry.  If  anything  trouble  your  hearts,  or  vex  your  souls,  neglect  and 
contemn  it — let  it  pass.     And  this  I  enjoin  upon  you,  not  as  a  divine  alone, 
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but  as  a  physician  ;  for  without  this  mirth,  which  is  the  life  and  quintes- 
sence of  medicine,  and  whatsoever  is  used  and  applied  to  prolong  the  life  of 
man,  is  dull,  dead  and  of  no  force.  I  say  be  merry  !'  Teresias,  in  his 
advice  to  Menippus,  who  had  traveled  over  the  world  in  search  of  content, 
also  said,  i  be  merry.  Contemn  the  world,  and  count  all  that  is  in  it  as 
vanity  and  toys.  This  only  covet,  all  thy  life  long  ;  but  with  a  well 
composed  and  contented  estate,  to  enjoy  thyself,  and  above  all  things  be 
merry. '  Prosper  Calemus  says,  £  Amidst  thy  serious  studies  and  business, 
use  jests  and  conceits,  plays  and  toys,  and  whatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy 
mind.'  And  Shakspeare,  with  perhaps  as  good  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  most  emphatically  says,  i  Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life.' 

"  But  as  the  world  is  full  of  evidence  upon  this  subject,  and  as  it  is  only 
those  who  have  not  soul  enough  to  fill  their  bellies,  that  proclaim  against  the 
enjoyment  of  a  dinner, — those  who  have  cross  wives,  or  other  good  and 
sufficient  cause,  that  condemn  cheerfulness,  we  must  omit  further  extracts, 
and  recommend  those  principles  of  temperance  that  govern  the  good  and 
the  wise  of  every  country.  It  is  the  mercenary  teachers  of  philosophy  who 
do  the  mischief ;  who  do  not  live  as  they  preach,  that  give  scandal  to  vir- 
tue, and  it  is  the  proscription  of  rational  pleasures,  that  generates- the  vicious 
habits  of  the  age.  So  we,  in  condemnation  of  their  acts,  must  persevere  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  around  us,  and  leave  the  grumbling,  long- 
faced  philosophers  to  ride  upon  the  bare-boned  palfreys  of  their  own  crea- 
tion. But,  gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  the  serious  direction  in  which 
my  remarks  have  run,  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  object  of  our  meeting ; 
nor,  if  confined  to  the  limits  of  this  room,  were  they  necessary  to  confirm 
you  in  the  resolutions  you  have  made  and  adopted.  The  anxiety  with 
which  you  look  for  the  dessert,  or  perhaps  the  end  of  this  devious  homily, 
is  an  evidence  that  you  have  feasted  in  a  rational  way,  and  are  ready  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  yet  to  come."  Here  the  remarks  ended, 
and  after  a  bumper  to  cheerfulness^  the  table  was  again  covered  with 

Soufflee  a  P  Orange. 

Crtme  a  la  Chantilly — Gelee  en  Marasquin. 

Fromage. 

This  part  of  a  dinner  is  an  Italian  invention,  and  like  the  music  and  many 
of  the  follies  of  mankind  that  date  their  origin  to  Italy,  the  dessert  has  tra- 
veled over  the  world  and  become  an  indispensable  addition  to  every  dinner, 
whether  eaten  by  a  prince  or  a  plowman.  But  the  composition  of  the 
dessert  before  us  is  of  French  origin,  and  entirely  free  from  the  objection 
that  is  made  against  the  pies,  the  puddings,  and  the  pastry  of  the  age.     It 
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has  no  grease,  no  dough,  no  spice,  no  indigestible  matter  to  clog  the  opera- 
tion of  the  stomach ;  nor  is  it  in  any  way  calculated  to  pall  the  appetite,  or 
turn  to  acid  that  which  preceded  it.  It  is  altogether  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  dinner,  and  while  it  harmonizes  with  its  predecessors,  it  produces  no 
effects  injurious  to  the  constitution.  The  dessert,  however,  as  commonly 
used,  is  quite  another  affair.  "  It  was  invented,"  says  Careme,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  detaining  young  ladies  at  table,  where  their  conversation  might 
add  to  the  sprightliness  necessary  for  digestion."  But  La  Chapelle  says, 
"  they  are  fools  who  partake  of  it,"  and  adds,  "that  it  spoils  both  the  wit 
and  the  stomach."  It  is  however,  sanctioned  *by  custom,  and  the  injuries 
derived  from  its  use,  like  all  other  intemperate  habits,  can  only  be  cured  by 
the  recognition  of  its  effects ;  and  as  it  is  not  our  business  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude,  or  stop  to  moralize  upon  subjects  that  belong  to  others, 
we  will  only  say  to  our  friends,  we  have  the  best  authority  for  requesting 
them,  on  this  part  of  a  dinner,  to  be  frugal — to  let  their  desserts  be  simple, 
and  in  the  eating,  make  them  the  mere  accompaniment  to  conversation — 
the  lever  by  which  the  ideas  may  be  drawn  from  a  torpid  imagination. 
Dr.  Parrish  says,  "all  pastry  is  an  abomination,  and  at  least  one-half  of 
the  cases  of  indigestion  which  occur  after  dinner  parties,  may  be  traced  to 
the  immoderate  use  of  pastry."  "Suet  puddings,"  says  Pareira,  "are 
the  most  mischievous  to  invalids,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
way  of  boiling  wheat  dough  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  food."  Other  author- 
ities are  numerous,  and  alike  emphatic  upon  the  inordinate  use  of  pastry. 
Indeed  it  is  believed  by  some,  the  "shortening"  is  the  most  injurious  sub- 
stance that  is  thrown  into  the  stomach,  and  that  hog's  lard  and  butter  have 
shortened  the  days,  and  sent  more  to  their  account,  than  all  the  pestilential 
diseases  that  have  afflicted  the  world.  But  fruits  are  in  greater  repute,  and 
except  "  to  the  dyspeptic,  the  rheumatic,  the  gouty,  or  those  troubled  with 
renal  and  cutaneous  diseases,  may  be  used  to  advantage."  Dr.  Bell  says, 
"  The  apple  containing  both  malic  and  acetic  acids,  with  some  sugar,  has  a 
pleasant  and  refreshing  flavor,  and  to  persons  in  health,  constitutes  a  useful 
addition  to  bread  and  other  farinaceous  food."  And  Duduit  tells  us  that 
one-third  part  of  boiled  apple  pulp,  baked  with  two-thirds  flour,  and  pro- 
perly fermented  with  yeast  for  twelve  hours,  makes  a  very  good  bread, 
quite  palatable  and  light.  But  Crato  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  strawberries,  nuts,  &C.  He  says, 
"  they  infect  the  blood  and  putrify  it,  and  therefore  must  not  be  taken — 
not  to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in  any  great  quantity."  John  Locke  also  says, 
"our  first  parents  ventured  Paradise  for  fruits  ;  and  'tis  no  wonder  our 
children  cannot  stand  the  temptation,  though  it  cost  them  their  health." 
And  Gurdon  gives  the  eating  of  fruits  as  the  cause  of  much  of  the  sickness 
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that  infests  various  countries  ;  but  Laurentius  admits  of  apples,  pippins,  &c. 
in  cases  of  melancholy,  while  Piso  considers  them  as  windy,  and  recom- 
mends them  to  be  "used  sparingly,  and  by  no  means  raw."  Some  of  the 
ancient  writers,  also,  forbid  grapes  ;  but  Lemery,  physician  to  Louis  XIV., 
recommends  them,  and  says,  uthey  open  the  body,  create  an  appetite — 
are  very  nourishing,  and  qualify  the  sharp  humors  of  the  blood.  They 
aoree  with  every  age  and  condition,  provided  they  are  not  used  to  excess. " 
Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that  "  grapes  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sugar, 
are,  if  taken  without  their  husks,  the  safest  and  most  nutritive  of  summer 
fruits  ;"  and  Pareira  permits  dyspeptic  and  pulmonary  patients  to  use  them 
with  impunity.  He  says,  "  fresh  grapes  when  ripe,  are  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, refrigerant,  and  when  taken  freely,  diuretic  and  laxative  ;  but  the 
skins  and  the  seeds  are  indigestible,  and  should  be  rejected."  Other  fruits 
are  alike  recommended  and  rejected  in  certain  cases ;  but  to  healthy  persons, 
to  be  used  sparingly,  and  not  as  a  food  upon  which  any  one  can  subsist. 
We  give  these  extracts  to  show  the  consistency  of  writers,  and  the  stupidity 
of  the  editor  of  the  Scalpel  in  supposing  that  our  natural  instincts  are  of  any 
use  in  directing  our  feeding.  Notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  professional 
men,  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  our  own  experience,  and  to  say  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
upon  the  quantity  of  food  that  is  necessary  to  sustain  them.  If  the  man  who 
is  governed  by  his  taste,  for  the  appetite  has  sometimes  nothing  to  do  with  the 
glutton,  attempts  to  take  from  every  dish,  enough  for  an  ordinary  dinner,  it 
must  follow  that  the  dessert  is  not  necessary  to  sustain  his  body,  or  promote 
his  comfort.  Consequently,  the  less  he  takes  after  a  full  meal  the  better. 
But  if,  after  three  or  four  courses,  plum  puddings,  &c,  &c,  be  added,  we 
hazard  no  reputation  in  saying,  that  the  party  is  in  excellent  condition  for 
patent  medicines.  Kitchener  says,  u  that  instead  of  murmuring  at  heaven 
for  having  created  such  crazy  creatures,  as  those  who  stuff  themselves,  and 
leave  off  only  when  deprived  of  the  power  to  wag  their  jaws,  be  fervently 
thankful  that  you  are  not  equally  inconsistent  and  ridiculous." 

Here  the  dinner  ended,  or  rather  the  imperfect  description  must  come  to 
a  close.  If  an  excellent  dinner  has  not  been  served  up  and  enjoyed  in  a 
rational  way,  we  have  at  least  shown  that  excess  and  indulgence  contribute 
neither  to  the  comfort,  the  health,  the  happiness,  or  the  long  life  of  the 
glutton.  [Don't  forget,  dear  reader,  he  has  had  the  gout.  If  it  were  not 
for  our  great  benevolence  of  character,  and  desire  to  avoid  wounding  the 
self-love  of  the  old  gentleman,  we  could  tell  you  a  capital  story  of  his  .abili- 
ties as  a  trencher-man,  almost  equal  to  his  preaching  ; — we  will,  at  some 
future  day,  if  he  keeps  his  temper. — Editor.] 
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Art.  LXII. — Treatment  of  Cholera  by  Quinine,  by  Thomas  Close,  M.D., 

of  Portchester. 

[Communicated  for  the  Scalpel.] 

At  the  close  of  every  well-marked  epidemic,  many  valuable  facts,  and 
useful  suggestions,  could  not  fail  of  being  elicited,  if  the  faculty  would  con- 
tribute to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  their  individual  observations  upon 
the  diseases  passing  in  review  before  them.  That  the  proposal  of  such  a 
contribution  may  not  be  suffered  to  pass  as  a  barren  suggestion,  the  writer 
of  this  article  begs  leave  to  contribute,  as  his  sbare  to  the  general  fund,  the 
leading  facts  that  have  fallen  under  his  observation  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months. 

Early  in  December,  1848,  while  the  Epidemic  Cholera  was  prevailing  at 
the  Quarantine  at  Staten  Island,  some  cases  of  disease  of  a  novel  character 
appeared  in  this  vicinity.  These  were  febrile  attacks,  attended  at  the  com- 
mencement with  dysenteric  discharges,  and  with  abdominal  pains  so  intense 
as  to  be  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  other  symptoms,  for  the  fever 
was  moderate,  and  the  temperature  but  little  elevated.  There  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  moving  the  bowels,  but  the  pain  was  not  in  the  least  relieved  by 
the  operation  ;  not  even  when  the  evacuations  were  very  free.  The  dys- 
enteric affection,  with  which  most  of  these  cases  commenced,  was  indeed  of 
short  duration  ;  soon  giving  place  to  copious  serous  diarrhea,  assuming  pre- 
cisely the  appearance  it  afterward  presented  in  the  cholera. 

A  combination  of  blue  pill  and  opium  was  first  tried  in  these  cases  ;  a 
remedy  with  which  we  have  heretofore  almost  uniformly  cured  dysentery  ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  no  apparent  effect  was  produced,  unless  the  pro- 
portion of  opium  was  very  much  larger  than  had  usually  been  employed. 
Careful  observation  soon  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  the  susceptibility  of 
the  system  to  the  influence  of  opium  was  greatly  diminished  in  this  singular 
disease,  and  this  absence  of  the  usual  effect  of  the  drug  was  not  less  striking, 
than  we  had  previously  observed  it  to  be  in  the  epidemic  cholera  of  1832. 
One  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  suffering  with  the  most  intense  pain,  upon 
whom  ordinary  doses  had  been  tried  without  the  slightest  effect,  at  length 
took  two  grains  of  opium  every  second  hour  for  more  than  twenty -four 
hours  before  her  pains  were  entirely  subdued  !  and  even  this  quantity  did 
not  restrain  the  diarrhea,  which  yielded  afterward  to  the  chalk  mixture. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  reason  in  any  of  these  cases,  for  believing  that 
opium  in  ordinary  doses  was  doing  harm,  but  it  seemed  entirely  inert ; 
which  indeed  was  the  fact  until  the  doses  were   enormously  increased 
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There  was  no  apparent  narcotization  produced  by  this  unusual  quantity  of 
opium,  nor  any  other  manifestation  of  over-dosing ;  but  when  the  pains  had 
been  kept  under  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  disease  was  effectually 
broken  up,  and  convalescence  was  rapid  and  complete. 

Cases  of  the  disease  above  described  were  not  numerous,  and  were  prin- 
cipally observed  in  the  month  of .  December.  If  they  bear  some  affinity  to 
the  epidemic  which  so  soon  followed  them — in  the  case  now  to  be  detailed, 
that  resemblance  will  be  found  still  more  complete. 

A  man  who  had  passed  the  prime  of  life,  and  who  was  constitutionally 
feeble  and  dyspeptic,  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January, 
1849,  with  a  shivering  fit  and  vomiting,  accompanied  with  diarrhea.  He 
had  felt  somewhat  indisposed  the  previous  evening,  and  his  bowels  being 
habitually  slow,  he  swallowed  four  or  five  of  Brandreth's  pills,  a  dose  to 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  resort  on  such  occasions.  The  pills  were 
followed  by  diarrhea,  and  when  visited  on  the  following  morning,  he  had 
already  passed  several  copious  dejections,  and  had  vomited  frequently. 
His  countenance  was  shrunken,  anxious,  and  expressive  of  the  most  intense 
disease  ;  his  pulse  accelerated  and  feeble,  skin  inclined  to  coolness  and  per- 
spiration. His  breathing  was  hurried  and  laboring,  and  although  he  felt  no 
actual  pain,  he  was  conscious  of  his  danger,  but  spoke  of  it  calmly.  A 
few  pills  of  opium,  camphor  and  tannin,  put  a  stop  to  the  vomiting,  and 
nearly  suppressed  the  diarrhea,  but  the  sinking  tendency  continued,  and  in 
the  evening  his  pulse  became  obscure  ;  the  next  morning  he  was  found  in 
a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  in  the  afternoon. 

Had  this  case  occurred  in  the  summer  while  cases  of  the  cholera  were 
prevalent  among  us,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  them ; 
nor  can  there  be  much  hazard  of  a  misnomer  in  regarding  it  so  still.  Yet 
in  appearing  at  the  time  it  did,  and  without  any  possible  connection  with 
any  other  case  of  the  kind,  it  seems  to  point  for  its  origin  to  a  cause  purely 
atmospheric. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1832,  several  days  before  any  case  of  cholera  had 
been  noticed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  farmer  residing  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  one  whose  case  has  just  been  described,  came 
home  later  than  his  usual  dinner  hour  ;  eat  heartily  of  ham  and  eggs,  and 
was  attacked  almost  immediately  with  vomiting,  diarrhea,  and  spasms,  and 
died  in  six  hours  from  the  time  of  swallowing  his  last  meal.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  case  a  little  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  at 
Montreal,  and  along  our  northern  frontier,  and  but  few  days  previous  to  its 
appearance  in  the  city  of  New  York,  goes  to  show  with  what  rapidity  this 
winged  pestilence  was  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  over  a  wide  extent 
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of  country  ;  thus  confirming  its  purely  epidemic   character,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  of  infection  or  contagion. 

The  first  case  of  cholera  that  appeared  here  last  summer,  occurred  on  the 
12th  of  July.  A  man  employed  on  board  a  sloop,  had  performed  a  hard 
day's  work,  unloading  salt ;  he  drank  very  freely  of  water  sweetened  with 
molasses,  through  the  day,  having  a  moderate  diarrhea  at  the  time.  About 
nine  in  the  evening  he  set  out  to  walk  to  his  own  house,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles,  but  gave  out  when  half  way  home,  and  was  carried  the  rest  of 
the  distance  in  a  wagon.  When  called  to  him,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  was  just  expiring,  and  actually  breathed  his  last  about  ten 
minutes  afterward.  I  learned  that  he  had  vomited  on  his  way  home,  and 
two  or  three  times  after  arriving  there,  and  had  one  very  copious  discharge 
from  the  bowels.  Thus  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
again  ushered  upon  us  in  its  most  rapid  and  fearful  form. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  lady  of  middle  age,  delicately  formed,  but 
usually  enjoying  good  health.  She  attended  Friends'  Meeting,  the  25th 
of  July,  and  was  obliged  to  go  out  in  consequence  of  feeling  faint  in  meet- 
ing. She  came  home  however  with  a  good  appetite,  and  dined  on  beef 
steak  ;  with  her  tea  she  partook  of  a  few  currants,  as  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  daily.  She  retired  to  bed  without  feeling  ill,  and  up  to  this  time 
had  no  diarrhea  ;  but  between  eleven  and  twelve  awoke  with  a  sick  feeling, 
and  on  rising  had  a  copious  alvine  discharge  of  ordinary  appearance.  From 
this  time  diarrhea  fairly  set  in,  and  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
discharges  assumed  the  rice-water  appearance.  She  vomited  several  times 
during  the  night,  at  first  throwing  up  the  undigested  food  she  had  taken 
with  her  tea,  tinged  with  currants ;  and  afterward  ejecting  the  beef  steak 
she  had  swallowed  at  dinner,  scarcely  at  all  changed.  This  is  a  fact  of 
some  significance,  as  showing  that  the  attack  of  disease  should  be  considered 
as  having  commenced  in  the  morning,  at  the  time  she  experienced  the  faint 
sensation  while  in  meeting.  This  feeling,  it  is  true,  soon  subsided  ;  and 
although  she  retained  her  appetite,  and  felt  no  particular  indisposition  from 
that  time  until  she  awoke  in  the  night,  yet  it  is  evident  that  digestion  was 
entirely  suspended  from  the  time  of  the  morning  indisposition.  The  infer- 
ence therefore  may  fairly  be  drawn,  that  in  this  case,  as  perhaps  in  all  cases 
of  cholera,  the  blow  is  first  struck  upon  the  nutritive  function ;  probably 
through  its  appropriate  nerves. 

Before  sunrise  this  lady's  case  had  assumed  an  alarming  aspect ;  the 
rapid  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  diminished  force  of  the 
pulse,  the  frequent  retching  and  great  anxiety,  all  evinced  a  sinking  ten- 
dency not  to  be  mistaken.  At  this  juncture,  twelve  grains  of  quinine  were 
administered  at  a  dose,  and  two  hours  afterward  the  same  quantity,  in 
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conjunction  with  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum,  was  thrown  up  the  rectum. 
The  decided  impression  produced  by  so  large  a  dose  of  quinine,  soon  restored 
warmth  and  action  to  the  skin  and  pulse  ;  entirely  arrested  the  diarrhea, 
and  very  much  abated  the  vomiting.  As  she  continued  to  be  annoyed, 
however,  by  an  occasional  effort  to  cascade,  five  drops  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  camphor,  in  chloroform,  were  given  in  a  little  sugar,  as  often  as  the 
sickness  returned,  which  soon  removed  the  only  remaining  symptoms  of 
disease.     Convalescence  was  rapid,  and  full  health  speedily  restored. 

The  subject  of  the  third  case  was  employed  in  one  of  our  market  boats. 
He  was  attacked  on  the  2d  of  August  with  vomiting  accompanied  with 
copious  diarrhea,  the  latter  symptom  having  commenced  a  day  or  two  pre- 
viously. Spasms  in  the  legs  and  thighs  commenced  early  in  the  complaint, 
and  continued  at  frequent  intervals  until  toward  its  close.  The  treatment 
was  commenced  by  giving  ten  grains  of  quinine  ;  but  as  the  precaution 
was  not  observed  of  giving  it  immediately  after  a  fit  of  vomiting,  it  was 
rejected  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed.  As  the  patient  was  much  prostrated, 
and  a  livid  hue  began  to  steal  over  the  extremities,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
time  for  delay.  He  was  quite  unwilling  to  swallow  another  dose  of  quinine 
on  account  of  its  bitter  taste,  and  ten  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  were  given 
as  a  substitute.  Waiting  a  couple  of  hours  watching  its  effect,  it  was 
found  that  the  vomiting  did  not  return,  but  as  he  had  another  copious  rice- 
water  discharge  from  the  bowels  within  the  time,  ten  grains  more  of  the 
acetate  were  administered.  Leaving  him  then  for  a  time,  it  was  found 
some  three  hours  afterward  that  the  disease  was  entirely  arrested.  No 
further  treatment  was  found  necessary,  and  the  next  day  his  appetite  re- 
turned, and  his  convalescence  was  as  rapid  as  in  the  preceding  case.  Four 
or  five  days  elapsed  before  his  bowels  moved  again,  but  no  inconvenience 
resulted  from  that  circumstaDce,  or  from  the  large  doses  of  acetate  of  lead. 

The  fourth  case  was  more  aggravated  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
ones.  The  subject  of  it  was  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  hale  and  robust,  and  the 
mother  of  several  young  children.  On  the  26th  August,  in  company  with 
her  husband,  and  two  of  her  children,  she  rode  in  a  wagon  18  miles  out 
on  a  visit,  and  returned  the  same  day.  She  was  perfectly  well  when  she 
set  out  in  the  morning,  and  equally  so  as  she  thought  on  her  return  in  the 
evening,  with  the  exception  of  feeling  much  fatigued.  She  retired  early  to 
rest,  and  slept  soundly  for  about  three  hours,  and  then  awoke  with  a  shud- 
dering fit,  but  without  feeling  cold.  The  sensation,  as  she  afterward  de- 
scribed it,  was  that  of  a  deadly  sinking,  with  a  horrible  impression  that  an 
attack  of  cholera  had  commenced,  and  that  it  would  be  fatal.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  waking,  she  felt  no  disturbance  either  in  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  after,  a  sense  of  nausea  came  on,  with  an  inclination 
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for  the  close  stool,  and  a  copious  discharge  took  place  in  both  directions. 
For  three  hours  these  discharges  were  almost  incessant ;  but  at  the  time  of 
my  arrival  in  the  morning,  a  respite  had  taken  place,  and  she  had  rallied 
considerably.  Administering  an  opiate,  I  left  her  under  the  impression  that 
the  case  would  not  prove  an  aggravated  one,  but  on  returning  two  hours 
afterward,  it  was  found  that  the  discharges  had  commenced  again  with  re- 
newed violence.  Perceiving  now  that  there  was  imminent  danger,  ten  grains 
of  acetate  of  lead  were  immediately  administered,  and  the  same  dose  an 
hour  afterward.  Notwithstanding  these  large  doses,  the  stage  of  collapse 
had  commenced  by  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  half  past  nine  until 
ten,  she  was  pulseless  at  the  wrists,  and  her  skin  had  a  bluish  tinge  all  over. 
The  vomiting  had  ceased,  but  about  this  time  she  had  a  discharge  from  the 
bowels,  almost  as  colorless  as  water  ;  indeed  it  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  pure  element.  Another  dose  of  the  acetate  was  now  given,  and 
from  this  time  all  evacuations  entirely  ceased  ;  no  urine  even  was  passed 
until  the  next  day.  A  slight  febrile  reaction  took  place,  and  her  recovery 
was  comparatively  slow  ;  full  health  not  being  reestablished  until  about  the 
9th  of  September. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  detail  of  these  cases,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  being  tedious  ;  conceiving  that  the  value  of  the  treatment  could  with 
difficulty  be  judged  of,  without  a  full  display  of  all  the  symptoms  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.  A  milder  form  of  the  disease  was  quite  preva- 
lent here,  chiefly  such  as  would  usually  be  pronounced  cholera  morbus, 
being  attended  with  bilious  vomiting  and  diarrhea.  Although  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  in  the  malignant  form  of  epidemic  cholera,  there  has  always 
been  a  total  destitution  of  the  biliary  secretion,  while  in  what  is  called 
cholera  morbus,  bilious  discharges  always  appear  ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  may  not  be  considered  as  a  difference  in  grade,  rather  than  as 
a  distinct  disease.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  1832,  cases  of  what  were  called 
cholera  morbus  were  perhaps  quite  as  numerous  as  the  cases  of  Asiatic 
cholera  ;  but  from  the  close  of  that  epidemic  until  the  commencement  of 
the  present  one,  cholera  morbus  has  scarcely  been  seen  at  all,  at  least  in 
this  vicinity.  Last  summer  both  forms  of  the  disease  appeared  here  in 
July,  and  both  ceased  in  October.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this 
remarkable  coincidence  there  is  a  community  of  cause ;  and  this  remark 
may  be  extended  to  the  dysentery  and  diarrhea  which  were  very  prevalent 
at  the  same  period ;  all  it  would  seem  depending  on  the  same  remote  cause, 
and  all  disappearing  at  the  same  time.  All  these  varied  forms  of  disease 
were  treated  with  uniform  success  upon  the  same  general  principle  ;  that  of 
sustaining  the  system  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  depressing  disease,  and 
of  arresting  its  action  by  the  still  more  powerful  action  of  large  doses  of 
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tonic  and  astringent  remedies.  Purgatives  were  almost  entirely  discarded. 
Many  cases  of  dysentery,  and  some  of  the  severest  attacks  of  diarrhea, 
yielded  at  once  to  a  12-grain  dose  of  quinine,  requiring  no  other  remedy. 

My  own  limited  experience  would  so  far  lead  me  to  prefer  quinine  in  the 
treatment  of  all  but  the  highest  grade  of  cholera  cases ;  and  in  these  the 
acetate  of  lead,  from  its  great  activity,  promptness  and  certainty  of  action, 
would  be  my  chief  reliance.  But  whatever  measures  are  adopted  for  the 
cure  of  this  most  formidable  disease,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
be  commenced  at  its  onset,  and  carefully  watched  for  a  few  hours,  until  the 
treatment  shall  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case  ;  for  in  a  disease  so  fearfully  rapid,  the  physician  may  rest 
assured,  that  at  least  in  all  the  higher  grade  of  cases,  the  treatment 
enforced  during  the  first  three  or  four  hours,  will  determine  whether  the 
patient  shall  live  or  die.  And  it  is  a  most  gratifying  belief,  that  when  thus 
thoroughly  attended,  Asiatic  cholera  is  more  manageable  than  any  other 
malignant  disease  ;  and  may  be  cured  with  almost  uniform  certainty. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  our  remedies  for  the  cholera  are  such  as  are 
well  known,  and  that  they  have  been  prescribed  in  doses  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  disease.  If  they  have  not  been  selected  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  the  German  theory  that  like  cures  like,  and  if  their  powers  have  not 
been  infinitely  increased  by  having  their  doses  infinitely  reduced,  they  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  being  successful ;  for  not  a  case  of  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, or  diarrhea,  subjected  to  the  treatment  we  have  indicated,  has  proved 
fatal  here  this  season.  In  1832  the  disease  came  upon  us  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  meet  it.  It  was  new  and  most  appalling,  and  we  had  no  settled 
treatment,  but  groped  our  way  in  the  dark.  Our  remedies  were  inju- 
diciously selected,  and  their  doses  entirely  too  small,  and  consequently  our 
patients  all  died,  for  I  do  not  recollect  a  recovery.  Time,  reflection,  and 
further  experience  have  taught  us  a  better  method  of  treatment,  and  this 
season  our  patients  have  all  recovered. 

In  the  non-febrile  cases  of  diarrhea  among  children,  which  were  exceed- 
ingly prevalent  here  during  the  whole  cholera  period,  the  Tinctures  of 
Rhubarb  and  of  Rhatany  were,  as  heretofore,  usefully  employed.  But  as 
long  as  the  cholera  lasted,  the  diarrhea  was  perpetually  recurring  in  the 
same  subjects,  rendering  almost  a  constant  use  of  means  necessary  for  its 
restraint.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  following  formula  was  resorted 
to,  and  with  far  greater  success  than  any  other  remedy.  One  drachm  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia :  two  scruples  of  tannin  :  two  ounces  each  of  gum 
arabic  and  white  sugar  :  and  one  pint  of  mint  water.  The  dose  is  one  to 
two  teaspoonsful  from  three  to  six  times  a  day,  according  to  the  activity 
of  the  diarrhea. 
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Cases  of  Cholera  Infantum,  with  cold  extremities  and  hot  abdomen, 
were  treated  successfully  by  applying  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinine  to  the 
limbs  and  keeping  the  abdomen  wet  with  cloths  saturated  with  cold  alco- 
hol •  no  internal  remedy  being  used  but  an  occasional  dose  of  morphine. 

[The  results  of  quinine  in  Dr.  Close's  hands,  corroborate  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner  the  views  of  Dr.  Bell,  of  Manchester.  See  notice  of* 
his  lectures  in  this  number.  Dr.  Bell  views  the  disease  as  decidedly  non- 
contagious, in  a  part  of  his  article  want  of  space  obliges  us  to  omit.  We 
gave  our  reasons  for  believing  in  the  contagiousness  of  cholera  in  preceding 
numbers,  and  present  Dr.  Stevens'  reasons  for  the  same  opinion  in  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Bell's  lectures.  We  think  them  absolutely  conclusive,  but 
this  difference  of  opinion  in  no  degree  detracts  from  the  value  of  Dr.  Close's 
excellent  paper,  for  which  we  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to  that 
gentleman. — Editor.  ] 


Art.  LXIII. — Heroic  Medical  Education. — Heroic  Practice. — By 
B.    W.  Richmond,  M.D. 

"  Nature  is  ever  busy  by  the  silent  operation  of  her  forces,  endeavoring  to  cure  disease." — Scalpel. 

Could  you,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  point  of  your  Scalpel,  engrave  those 
golden  words  on  the  heart  of  universal  humanity,  you  would  merit  a  tomb 
shaded  with  "  Ching  Vang,"*  as  the  benefactor  of  your  race.  u  Air, 
warmth,  food,  water  and  sleep."  They  are  God's  physicians,  sent  forth 
and  scattered  around  us  as  angels  ministering  to  our  wants,  arterializing 
our  blood,  assimilating  our  food,  feeding  the  brain  with  vitality,  cooling 
and  equalizing  the  heat  of  the  system,  and  last  but  not  least,  "  nature's 
sweet  restorer  balmy  sleep  "  steps  in  with  silken  hand  and  smiling  face, 
chafes  our  fevered  brow  and  weary  limbs,  and  bids  us  dismiss  the  world — 
its  cares,  its  loves,  its  hates,  its  strifes,  its  joys  and  hopes,  and  revel  for  a 
time  in  sweet  forgetfulness.  The  blood  meantime,  coursing  from  heart  to 
lungs,  from  lungs  to  heart — and  thence  through  a  million  devious  arterial 
tracks,  feeding  the  brain  with  power  to  think,  to  will  and  feel,  the  muscles 
to  move,  and  the  whole  man  with  new  power  to  live. 

But  how  are  these  great  physicians  treated  by  diplomated  professors,  and 
the  thousands  of  learned  graduates  "  sheep-skinned  "  by  their  authority  ? 
As  so  many  numskulls,  .rebelling  constantly  against  the  welfare  of  the  dear 

*  See  Dr.  Richmond's  graphic  letter,  entitled  Quackery  in  Ohio ;  Ching  Vang :  in  the 
February  number. 
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patients,  to  be  whipped  into  line  and  orderly  marching,  by  the  potent  wea- 
pons, the  lancet,  blisters,  emetic  tartar  and  old  "  Samson."  [Calomel — 
Ed.]  If  the  blood  gets  into  antics,  and  excites  a  fever  by  getting  "  thick 
and  black,"  forthwith  the  garter  and  broomstick  is  put  in  requisition, 
the  arm  corded,  a  vein  opened,  and  the  poison  liquid  is  let  out.  "  Very 
black,"  "very  foul,"  "highly  bilious,"  "much  inflamed" — another 
bowl-full,  madam  or  sir — (usually  madam  is  selected  as  the  needy  subject) 
will  set  all  right.  Overfeeding,  cold  or  want  of  sleep,  'or  mental  anxiety, 
was  probably  the  whole  trouble.  The  stomach  gets  deranged,  "  0  horrid, 
see  that  tongue  " — "  full  of  bile,  madam  " — "  need  an  emetic."  Three 
hours  puking,  and  one  of  purging  of  serum  and  water  by  the  quart,  perhaps 
sent  tilting  through  the  kidneys,  suffices  to  lay  her  up  for  a  week,  during 
which  time  the  patient  is  obliged  to  abamdon  food  and  the  comfort  of  sleep  : 
— she  finally  gets  up,  like  the  boy  after  a  whipping,  feeling  "  very  much  re- 
freshed." 

But  often  severe  vomiting  has  produced  a  pain  in  the  side  :  a  broad  blis- 
ter covers  the  whole  calamity — and  after  a  few  cathartics — sordes — subsul- 
tus,#  muttering  delirium  and  counsel — mercury  is  the  sheet-anchor  agreed 
upon — the  last  hope  (for  old  Samson  is  not  yet  shorn  of  his  locks,  but  in 
full  vigor  in  spite  of  your  Scalpel,)  accompanied  by  Delilah  or  Dover's 
Powder,  to  hold  him  in  her  lap,  or  stay  up  his  courage  while  he  ransacks 
the  temple  of  humanity  and  drives  out  the  Philistine  typhus — and  all  other 
stray  vagrants  found  in  the  dark  lurking-place  of  disease  and  death.  That's 
an  "  alterative^  and  sure  enough  the  man  entire  is  altered,  blood,  bones, 
brain,  nerves,  muscles— mucous  and  serous  coats,  all  shattered,  the  temple 
ransacked  from  its  capstone  to  its  foundation,  and  left  a  tottering  mass  of 
withering  feculence.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch — every  thinking  physician 
has  seen  and  observed  such  cases  made  purely  by  the  malpractice  of  some 
hero,  who  "  does  something  "  for  the  patient.  These  cases  are  numerous 
among  the  first  patients  of  young  practitioners,  and  are  not  wanting  among 
the  patients  of  many  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  in  the  profession, 
who — blinded  by  education  and  habit — continue  to  blunder  in  spite  of  expe- 
rience. 

The  point  I  wish  to  reach  is  this — that  our  course  of  instruction  in  the 
majority  of  our  Medical  Colleges,  directly  tends  to  develop  heroic  notions 
of  medicine  and  its  powers,  and  to  depress  those  more  potent  medicines, 
the  vitalizing  and  re-animating  forces  of  nature.  One  fact  will  settle  this 
statement.  I  have  never  yet  known  a  man  who  occupied  the  chair  of 
theory  and  practice,  who  did  not  possess  great  energy  of  character ,  and  so  of 

*  Sordes,  means  foulness  of  the  tongue  and  teeth ;  subsultus,  twitching  of  the  sinews. 
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the  chairs  of  surgery.  These  chairs  are  commonly  filled  with  men  who 
have  raised  themselves  to  eminence  by  their  zeal  and  fiery  energy  :  they 
have  become  heroes- — they  drive  at  full  speed — walk  rapidly — act  promptly 
— deal  out  liberal  doses — strike  a  bold  blow — they  "  do  something, " 
as  a  doctor  ought :  always  driven  with  business — no  time  to  reason  with 
the  patient,  it  is  much  easier  to  "  put  him  through  "  and  make  him  pay 
for  it.      [Perhaps  we  have  no  such  specimens.] 

Those  students  who  possess  most  of  force  and  the  executive  character, 
are  always  marked  as  those  who  will  become  most  eminent.  Good  sense, 
correct  thought,  careful  steps,  close  scrutiny  of  nature  and  her  laws, 
and  a  wise  adaptation  of  safe  and  judicious  agents  in  aiding  nature  to  carry 
her  load  and  right  the  ship,  are  no  passports  to  success.  One  mighty  evil 
to  overcome  in  regenerating  the  people,  and  bringing  back  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  a  sense  of  decency  not  to  say  sanity,  is  to  change  the  whole  course 
of  instruction  in  our  colleges.  The  impudent  and  arrogant  impression  left 
on  all  minds  that  pass  the  ordeal  of  those  schools,  that  medicine  as  a  means 
to  health,  is  so  all-powerful — must  be  removed.  The  young  M.D.,  with 
lance  in  hand  who  has  most  of  the  hero,  can  play  the  part  adroitly  with  the 
multitude,  though  cursed  with  an  amount  of  brains  that  might  have  sufiiced 
for  the  intellectual  operations  of  an  oyster — is  sure  of  success  and  fortune, 
though  he  entomb  half  his  victims,  and  carry  death  and  mourning  into 
half  his  families,  and  blast  the  other  half  with  chronic  curses  at  which  hu- 
manity weeps.  Modesty,  worth,  diligence,  success,  are  of  no  avail,  if  the 
possessor  will  not  pander  to  blear-eyed  bigotry.  I  well  know  that  these 
heroic  professors  render  a  school  popular,  that  their  students  get  business — 
make  business — and  become  u  eminent ;"  but  schools  of  this  sort — profes- 
sors, students,  practice  and  all,  are  a  blighting  curse,  a  plague-spot  on  our 
noble  profession.  This  tendency  of  things  must  be  stopped.  A  flood  of 
light  is  advancing  that  will  displace  these  medical  gladiators,  by  a  noble  host 
of  calm,  thinking  men,  whose  firmness  cannot  be  shaken,  who  will  teach  the 
people  the  true  road  to  health,  ennoble  our  art,  and  beautify  and  adorn  hu- 
manity by  a  healthier  race. 

I  have  a  case  of  heroism  in  my  eye,  that  is  worth  delineating  An  ex- 
ample or  two  will  illustrate  my  position.  Fifteen  years  since,  a  young  man 
entered  the  office  of  a  friend  of  mine  as  a  student  of  medicine.  He  was  a 
boy  of  noble  heart,  high  aspirations  and  iron  will.  His  preceptor,  though 
young,  was  a  prodigy  of  popularity,  and  a  hero  of  the  tallest  kind.  Eberbe 
and  M'Intosh  were  his  standards  ;  he  followed  them  with  a  blind  devotion, 
bold,  void  of  caution,  with  a  mind  impulsive,  but  a  clear  and  correct  dis- 
cernment of  character.  He  never  mistook  the  mental  condition  of  his  pa- 
tient, but  magnetized  him  at  once  by  his  impulsive  impudence.     His  means 
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were  always  the  same,  and  applied  with  a  dashing  promptness  that  u  told." 
His  office  was  full  of  hooks  and  bones,  splints,  and  bottles  of  medicine  in  pro- 
fusion. He  had  amused  himself  a  long  time  with  the  new  student,  to  sound 
his  caliber ;  suddenly  he  turned  his  eyes  fully  on  him,  and  said,  sternly, 
"  Young  man,  can  you  stand  the  spirt-blood  and  groans  of  death  ?"  It  was 
a  turning  point — he  paused  for  a  reply  to  his  unexpected  query  ;  the  an- 
swer was  to  fix  the  character  of  the  student  with  his  tutor :  The  response 
lingered  not — u  Yes  sir,  I  can  bleed  death  himself  if  need  be."  "  Young 
man,"  said  he,  "your  fortune  is  made.  If  a  patient  calls  when  I  am  absent, 
and  complains  of  pain,  bleed  him,  and  give  him  a  dose  of  physic  and  a  bot- 
tle of  bitters,  and  if  you  get  into  trouble  I  will  get  you  out." 

A  case  was  soon  at  hand — a  neighboring  tanner  was  attacked  with  pneu- 
monia ;  a  tall,  bony  man,  with  ruddy  face  and  a  firm  pulse — the  arm  was 
corded,  and  the  blood-letting  carried  to  a  quart ;  the  man  fainted,  was 
placed  in  bed,  and  a  solution  of  antimony  prescribed.  At  night,  the  pre- 
ceptor returned — "done  right:  reaction  is  on;  give  me  a  bowl!"  An- 
other pint  was  drawn — the  solution  continued ;  next  day  20  ounces  more  : 
solution  discontinued,  and  cathartics  given  : — Dover's  and  nitre,  alternated 
with  the  solution.  The  fifth  day,  delirium  came  on;  the  vital  current 
which  fed  and  supported  the  brain,  was  too  much  reduced  to  afford 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  nerves — subsultus  followed — sordes — low 
delirium — and  wiry  pulse,  quick  and  thread-like.  The  seventh  day,  the 
student  was  alone — the  brain  gave  out ;  the  pulse  sank ;  the  extremities 
were  cold ;  the  eyes  glazed,  and  the  speech  gone ;  the  collapse  was 
apparently  hopeless,  and  death  with  his  iron  tongue,  seemed  calling  for  the 
tanner,  and  thick  ice  seemed  closing  round  his  heart-strings.  The  parson 
was  called — prayer  made  to  "  bless  the  means  used."  The  student  was 
at  last  alarmed,  and  closed  in  upon  the  enemy,  with  pepper,  quinine,  and 
brandy  and  frictions — the  pulse  came  back,  the  eyes  moved  and  saw  ;  the 
tongue  spoke,  and  life  seemed  returning.  The  preceptor  had  now  arrived, 
and  of  course  all  was  "  just  as  he  expected  ;  all  right."  The  patient  con- 
tinued for  days  between  life  and  death,  drinking  a  pint  of  brandy  per  day, 
10  grains  of  quinine,  and  two  quarts  of  beef  tea.  He  lived  —  but 
vigor  never  returned  to  his  body,  nor  the  blush  to  his  cheek.  The  case 
was  really  a  miraculous  escape  from  death  and  the  doctor  ;  yet  it  passed 
as  "  a  marvelous  cure."  The  death  of  a  score  of  patients,  after  that 
amazing  case,  would  not  have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
skill  of  the  physician  ;  was  he  not  within  the  jaws  of  death  and  did  he  not 
raise  him  ?  How  he  got  there,  the  poor  creatures  never  suspected.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  one  man,  an  old  judge,  who  presumed  to  question  the 
amount  of  quinine,  brandy  and  beef  tea.     "  He  is  my  patient,  sir — he  takes 
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my  remedies — if  he  dies  he  is  skillfully  killed."  Truth  every  word  of  it, 
but  nobody  believed  it.  Soon  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  occurred  in 
a  man  of  less  vigorous  constitution.  He  was  bled  largely  three  times,  and 
nauseated  for  a  number  of  days  with  antimony  ;  the  neighbors  murmured, 
counsel  was  sent  for  :  "  the  bleeding  must  be  sustained  " — the  man  was 
sinking — -the  antimony  was  withdrawn  and  Dover's  powder  given  :  the 
pulse  raised.  The  counsel  came  again,  "  the  pulse  is  deceptive."  The 
lancet  was  then  advised,  and  the  patient  was  bled  the  fourth  time.  The 
clamor  of  the  neighbors  was  silenced  by  the  counsel,  and  the  voice  of  the 
patient  by  death.  In  three  days  the  friends  bore  him  to  his  long  home, 
and  the  mourners  went  about  the  streets  saying,  "  he  died  in  spite  of  the 
most  vigorous  treatment  by  two  '  eminent '  physicians." 

An  Irish  settlement  was  on  our  borders  ;  a  people  whose  lower  class  is 
constant  in  nothing  but  unfaltering  fickleness  and  treachery.  A  woman 
had  come  to  her  accouchement,  an  old  hag  of  a  midwife  was  summoned,  of 
course  as  ignorant  of  the  mechanism  of  labor  as  an  ape  ;  she  was  literally 
in  perpetual  motion.  The  patient  was  twenty-four  hours  in  actual  labor  ! 
It  was  a  partial  placental,  and  finally  an  arm  presentation  : — flooding  of 
course  violent  at  every  contraction.  The  old  she-monkey  pulled  lustily  on 
the  arm,  but  "  blessed  virgin  !  it  wouldn't  come. "  A  young  man  of  supe- 
rior mind  and  intelligence,  was  sent  for ;  it  was  his  first  case  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  as  you  will  see  he  was  crushed  upon  the  wheel  of  ignorance, 
that  deserved  a  halter.  Loss  of  blood  and  constant  handling,  had  produced 
irritation  and  spasms  that  defied  every  attempt  at  reduction.  Opium  was 
given,  though  he  saw  the  end  at  a  glance  ;  the  woman  must  die,  and  as  he 
would  have  to  bear  the  responsibility,  counsel  was  sent  for — the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  young  man  already  mentioned ;  the  whole  neighborhood,  as  is 
usual  among  the  Irish,  was  now  alarmed,  and  unknown  to  the  physicians  a 
man  was  started  for  a  noted  individual  who,  like  his  admirers,  loved  whisky. 
He  came — called  for  the  jug,  and  drank;  "  now  give  me  your  confidence, 
and  I  will  save  the  patient."  He  counseled  with  no  one,  made  no  inqui- 
ries, but  proceeded  to  turn  and  deliver.  The  opium  had  partially  removed 
the  irritation,  and  the  task  was  performed — God  knows  how  ;  probably  by 
lacerating  the  womb  ;  the  child  passed  into  the  world,  and  the  patient  into 
eternity.  The  Irish  raised  the  cry  that  he  had  killed  the  woman,  and  my 
hero  suggested  that  he  had  not  only  killed  her  and  the  child,  but  had  given 
no  time  for  the  priest  to  baptize  it !  This  was  enough  ;  their  fury  knew  no 
bounds  ;  their  whisky  friend  left  suddenly,  and  my  young  friend  who  had 
departed,  shared  the  praise  of  her  death ;  it  was  not  faint  but  damning  ;  he 
was  ruined,  while  the  medical  hero  escaped ;  he  talked  boldly  and  "  had  not 
been  allowed  to  act."     This  excuse  answered  his  purpose. 
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My  young  friend  had  now  learned  something,  and  sagely  concluded  that 
he  too  could  play  the  hero,  if  people  must  have  it.  He  removed  to  a  mala- 
rious district :  his  name  soon  sounded  through  the  region ;  young,  skillful, 
and  handsome  ;  a  dead  match  for  the  ague,  and  a  live  match  for  some  beau- 
ty. A  chill  seized  a  luckless  patient,  and  the  doctor  had  &  first  call.  He 
gallops  his  horse  to  the  spot ;  enters,  bows  politely,  and  draws  off  his  kid 
gloves — the  gossips  surround  him ;  "  let  me  see  your  tongue  ;  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost ;  put  on  the  teakettle  ;  want  some  hot  water  ;  most  bilious  patient  I 
ever  saw  ;  that  bile  must  be  cleared  from  his  stomach  or  he  is  a  dead  man." 
The  gossips  stare  and  open  their  mouths,  and  the  doctor  his  saddlebags  : 
Tartar  Emetic  15  grs.  Ipecac  20,  Calomel  20  grs. — he  stirs  it  with  molasses, 
gives  one-half,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  other  ;  then  sends  it  into  the 
bowels  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water ;  the  patient  rolls,  groans,  and 
vomits  ;  he  is  sick  to  the  end  of  his  toes.  u  Must  put  the  four-horse  team 
on  to  his  case,  or  he  '11  die — but  I  '11  save  him."  Patient  rolls  his  eyes 
toward  heaven,  and  feels  for  once,  as  though  his  hour  was  come.  Emesis 
commences — water  at  first,  then  mucus,  then  a  hearty  dinner  is  emptied 
into  the  vessel ;  violent  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles  churn  and  com- 
press the  poor  liver  ;  bile  or  no  bile,  it  must  give  up  some,  and  finally  up 
it  comes.  See  !  there  is  poison  enough  to  kill  a  hundred  men — see  the 
old  Cuyahoga — (Kiahog) — just  in  time  ;  another  day  and  your  doom  was 
certain.  Pints  of  slime  and  water,  bile  and  slop  well-mixed,  fill  the  vessel. 
Samson  attacks  his  own  peculiar  citadel,  sweeps  down  with  serum, 
bile,  mucus  and  fceces,  and  fills  another  vessel ;  "  he  is  saved  !"  the  patient 
so  sick  he  cannot  stand  ;  in  a  week  is  on  his  feet ;  his  physician  saw  him 
three  times  daily  ;  bill — $25  ;  and  my  friend's  reputation  was  made.  Or 
more  commonly,  he  is  sick  three  or  four  weeks;  comes  near  dying ;  calls 
counsel,  recovers,  pays  $70,  and  seals  the  doctor's  fortune  ;  his  name  is 
on  every  tongue,  he  fats  up,  rides  in  a  cushioned  carriage,  and  is  rich. 

Now,  for  the  conclusion :  A  more  barbarous  hoax  was  never  played  upon 
a  fool ;  it  is  downright  quackery.  In  the  last  three  years,  I  have  treated 
hundreds  of  these  "  poison  cases  "  with  entire  success,  with  infinitesimals. 
You  may  say  that  only  proves  that  u  no  treatment  was  needed."  Admit  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and  where  does  land  heroic  allopathy  ?  Makes 
it  worse  than  "  no  treatment."  Where  is  this  heroism  going  to  end  ?  The 
mass  of  doctors  sent  out  from  the  colleges  go  into  practice  with  high  no- 
tions of  medicine  :  the  people  catch  the  impression — they  must  be  doctored, 
they  will  not  reason  ;  a  wonderful  discovery  is  made  by  a  "  sarsaparilla" 
philanthropist :  first,  a  "  fluid  extract,"  then  a  "  concentrated  fluid  ex- 
tract," then  a  "  double  and  twisted  concentrated  fluid  extract  " — then  a 
11  double  refined,  double  and  twisted,  double  concentrated,  genuine  lim- 
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pid  fluid  extract,"  and  so  on.  The  people  know  that  "  the  doctors  " 
mean  something  by  these  learned  names — they  are  ominous : — hope  is  high, 
the  patient  is  "  willing  to  die,"  but  not  yet ;  he  reads  certificates  of  a  per- 
son cured  of,  I  don't  know  what,  by  the  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in 
the  potent  compound,  only  look  at  them !  there  they  stand.  The  u  Rev." 
"Rector,"  "  Elder;"  men  of  God,  men  whom  the  people  know  cannot 
lie,  they  are  the  Lord's  anointed,  set  apart  for  a  holy  life  and  "  it  must  be 
so."  No  nostrum  in  the  land  can  be  found  without  the  names  of  these 
godly  men  attached  to  the  certificates  ;  in  many  instances  the  "  Rev."  is 
the  discoverer !  Go  through  any  city  and  gather  up  the  almanacs  now 
mainly  used  to  advertise  agencies — and  you  will  have  more  volumes  when 
bound,  than  were  burned  by  the  ancient  magicians ;  and  filled  with  infi- 
nitely greater  lies  and  more  of  them.  You  may  think  me  irreverent ;  I 
hope  you  will,  for  I  feel  nothing  but  the  most  intense  irreverence  and  dis- 
gust for  such  "bogus  "  specimens  of  a  class  of  men,  who  are  doing  more  than 
any  other,  except  M.D.'s,  to  send  rottenness  and  death  into  the  cheated 
and  blasted  carcasses  of  humanity  Our  part  has  been  well  acted  ;  we 
have  praised  our  pills, — syrups, — anodynes, — tonics, — bile  cleansers, — 
in  fine  the  whole  category  of  cheats  have  been  stamped  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  by  our  wicked,  lying  counsel.  We  have  physicked 
their  bodies  instead  of  instructing  their  minds  ;  taught  them  to  take  medi- 
cine instead  of  obeying  the  laws  of  their  existence  ;  taught  them  to  revere 
pills,  powders  and  tonics,  instead  of  air,  warmth,  food,  exercise,  sleep  and 
temperance.  We  have  our  factories  in  full  blast ;  and  we  finish  up  the  vic- 
tims to  order.  We  to  be  sure  are  not  pocketing  the  profits  ;  shrewder  men 
have  superseded  us  :  we  have  sowed,  they  reap  :  we  have  watered,  and  the 
sellers  of  quack  nostrums  gather  the  increase. 

Take  a  single  city  as  an  example  of  our  system.  Cincinnati,  beautiful 
in  its  natural  position ;  but  filthy  as  the  Styx,  the  paradise  of  quacks, 
doctors,  druggists,  and  of  death.  Doctor's  signs  adorn  whole  streets ; 
they  meet  you  at  every  turn.  Drug  stores  on  almost  every  corner — three 
colleges  in  full  blast — and  death  running  riot  with  the  people,  and  the  grave 
groaning  with  gluttony.  It  may  be  no  worse  than  other  places;  but  the 
doctors  are  fat  and  sleek,  ride  on  cushioned  seats,  and  do  a  killing  business. 
Quack  nostrums  are  endless,  they  u  sell  well."  Look  at  the  cholera  of  last 
summer,  and  the  small-pox  of  this  winter  !  and  the  doctors  hunting  for  the 
cause  in  old  books,  instead  of  seeing  it  in  the  filth,  under  their  very  noses  ; 
and  studying  how  to  cure  it,  instead  of  studying  how  to  avoid  it.  How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long  shall  medicine  and  doctors  be  permitted  to  curse 
and  blight  our  race,  instead  of  unvailing  the  altar  of  light  in  the  great  tem- 
ple of  science  and  humanity  ! 
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Art.  LXIV. — Hysteria   Continued;     Examples   of   its  Extraordinary 
Power  to  Imitate  other  Diseases. 

"  Few  women  are  free  from  Hysteria,  unless  those  who  are  accustomed  to  severe  labor." 

Sydenham. 

Although  some  of  our  readers  may  disbelieve  us,  we  candidly  avow 
that  we  have  been  not  a  little  hurt  at  the  receipt  of  a  well- written,  though,  we 
regret  to  say,  rather  rude  letter,  respecting  what  the  fair  author  is  pleased 
to  call,  u  the  slanderous  article"  on  Hysteria,  contained  in  our  last  number. 
The  writer  supposes  that  our  relations  to  society  and  earlier  associations,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  professional  experience,  must  have  been  uof  a  very 
extraordinary  character  to  have  permitted  us  deliberately  to  have  penned 
such  an  article. "  She  affects  to  suppose  us  "  utterly  destitute  of  sympathy 
for  her  sex,"  and  "  totally  regardless  of  truth," — and  then  asks  a  question, 
though  in  a  manner  that  would  admit  of  more  amenity,  to  which  we  reply, 
that  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  occupy  the  position  to  which  she  refers,  and 
have  so  far  endeavored,  successfully  we  believe,  to  impress  our  views  of 
the  proper  education  of  the  nervous  system,  upon  those  whose  happiness  it 
is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  privilege  to  promote  ;  this  could  only  be  done  by 
speaking  the  truth ;  in  short,  we  could  in  no  other  way  have  maintained 
our  self-respect,  or  have  done  our  duty  as  a  public  or  private  instructor. 

What  does  the  soul  of  a  true  man  or  woman  want  but  truth  ?  It  is  not 
adulation  and  flattery  ;  it  is  not  the  smiling,  deceitful  face  of  compliment, 
that  is  to  strengthen  our  minds  and  bodies,  and  enable  us  to  meet  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life ;  no,  dear  lady,  it  is  neither  your  graceful  carriage  though 
you  glide  through  the  dance  like  a  bird,  the  beauty  of  your  countenance 
though  it  fascinate  our  gaze,  nor  the  tones  of  your  voice,  though  they  fall 
on  our  ear  like  the  music  of  heaven  ;  it  is  not  these  accomplishments  that 
can  make  you  the  noble  creature  that  the  Creator  intended  you  to  be.  It 
is  only  by  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  your  moral  and 
physical  being,  that  you  can  fill  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  Creator,  and  realize  that  transition  to  a  more  exalted 
state  of  existence,  so  majestically  expressed  by  our  greatest  poet: — 

"  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
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Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

We  must  therefore,  with  this  slight  expression  of  our  motives  and  regrets 
that  we  should  have  offended  any  reader,  proceed  with  our  subject  and 
endeavor  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  common  phases  of  this  remarkable 
disease.  Before  we  advance  another  step,  however,  we  must  premise,  that 
we  mean  nothing  more  by  Hysteria,  than  that  extraordinary  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  that  causes  it,  (under  impulses  of  a  character  sometimes 
so  slight  as  to  seem  almost  impossible  to  produce  the  effect,)  to  take  on  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  the  symptoms  described  on  page  342,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  hysteric  paroxysm.  [See  that  article  in  our  last.]  But 
this  condition  of  the  body,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  sometimes  produce  a 
more  permanent  affection  of  some  joint  or  limb,  or  a  condition  of  some  of 
the  internal  organs,  that  shall  so  exactly  resemble  inflammation  of  the  part, 
that  it  will  thoroughly  deceive  the  patient  and  even  her  medical  attendant, 
and  cause  her  to  submit  to  long  continued  confinement,  and  the  application 
of  the  most  powerful  remedies  ;  when  suddenly,  either  a  violent  hysteric 
paroxysm,  or  some  powerful  moral  emotion,  shall  instantly  dissipate  the 
seeming  inflammation,  and  restore  the  part  to  the  full  and  complete  per- 
formance of  its  functions.  This  is  truly  extraordinary,  but  it  is  true,  as 
every  physician  of  experience  well  knows  ;  it  has  much  to  do  in  explaining 
the  miraculous  cures  so  common  amongst  a  class  of  nervous  people,  addicted 
to  dwell  too  much  upon  their  own  real  or  imaginary  ailments.  Were  it  not 
for  them,  both  Homeopathy,  Hydropathy,  and  Allopathy  would  be  shorn 
of  many  of  their  plumes,  and  numbers  of  their  professors  would  be  occupied 
with  a  more  manly  and  honest  occupation.  Neither  clairvoyance  nor  com- 
munications with  the  world  of  spirits  would  flourish  so  bravely,  if  such  an 
immense  number  of  the  human  family  had  not  cultivated  their  nerves  of 
sensation  instead  of  their  intellects. 

We  will  now  give  Dr.  Watson's  sketch  of  a  hysterical  person  ;  his  vast 
experience  in  the  London  hospitals  enables  him  to  speak  with  peculiar  truth- 
fulness on  this  subject: — " They  are  commonly  young  women,  in  whom 
the  monthly  periods  are  in  some  way  disordered,  and  are  either  naturally 
of  a  feeble  constitution,  or  have  been  debilitated  by  disease,  or  by  their 
habit  of  life.  They  often  are  pale  ;  have  cold  hands  and  feet ;  are  subject 
to  chilblains,  eat  but  little,  and  do  not  fancy  meat,  which  they  sometimes 
absolutely  dislike  and  refuse  ;  or  their  taste  is  depraved  and  capricious ; 
they  will  devour  wax  candles,  wafers,  chalk,  sealing-wax,  slate  pencils,  and 
such  trash.  And  what  is  very  curious  and  characteristic,  although  they 
often  abstain  almost  entirely  from  animal  food  for  weeks  and  months  together, 
and  take  very  little  nourishment  of  any  kind,  they  do  not  in  general  ema- 
il 
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ciate.  You  might  expect  that  under  such  a  mode  of  life  they  would  waste 
away  ;  but  they  continue  round,  and  plump,  and  smooth.  Some  of  them 
are  even  ruddy." 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  meaning,  and  one  that  should  instantly  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  thoughtless  reader,  and  compel  her  to  acknowledge  the 
mighty  influence  of  education  on  the  nervous  system,  that  when  the  most 
serious  and  fatal  diseases  of  the  internal  organs,  nay  of  the  womb  itself, 
attack  persons  who  have  been  subjected  to  correct  training  in  early  life,  they 
often  endure  unmitigated  torture  with  scarce  a  complaint,  and  close  their 
eyes  in  death  with  the  calmness  of  sleeping  infancy.  We  have  repeatedly 
witnessed  this,  and  often  been  struck  with  its  great  power  in  illustrating  the 
truth  of  the  sentiments  we  are  endeavoring  to  inculcate. 

"  One  of  the  diseases  which  is  most  often  copied  by  hysteria,  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum  or  great  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen  and 
intestines.  You  will  find  a  patient  complaining  of  acute  pain  of  the  abdo- 
men, aggravated  by  the  slightest  pressure  ;  and  she  shall  have,  perhaps,  a 
hot  skin,  a  quick  pulse,  and  a  furred  tongue.  When  you  meet  with  such 
symptoms  in  a  young  female,  in  whom  there  is  any  derangement  or  irregu- 
larity of  the  uterine  functions,  you  will  do  well  before  you  bleed  her  to  faint- 
ing and  cover  her  abdomen  with  leeches,  to  ask  yourselves  whether  all  this 
suffering  may  not  be  simply  nervous.  Search  into  her  previous  history  as 
narrowly  as  you  can  ;  if  you  find  that  she  has  had  similar  attacks  before,  if 
she  has  been  known  to  suffer  hysterical  fits,  and  if  the  tenderness  is  exces- 
sive, and,  as  it  were,  superficial,  felt  upon  the  slightest  touch  as  much  as 
when  firmer  pressure  is  made,  you  may  generally  spare  the  blood-letting ; 
purge  the  patient  well,  and  cause  an  injection  of  assafoetida  to  be  thrown 
into  the  bowel,  and  in  a  few  hours  you  will  find  that  the  complaint  has 
vanished." 

This  is  so  frequent  an  occurrence,  that  every  man  of  experience  will  at 
once  perceive  its  force.  The  complaint,  so ,  accurately  mimicked  by  this 
wonderful  state  of  the  system,  is  one  that  is  never  prevented  reaching  a 
rapid^and  fatal  termination,  but  by  the  most  active  use  of  the  lancet  and 
other  powerful  remedies  ;  every  symptom  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  inex- 
perienced physician,  and  it  is  only  by  fully  recognizing  the  truth  we  have 
thus  set  forth,  that  the  patient  can  be  saved  from  great  injury,  if  not  per- 
manent constitutional  ruin,  by  injudicious  treatment  in  her  weak  and  ner- 
vous condition.  She  needs  tonics,  mental  control,  cheerfulness,  and  free 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  overcome  a  condition  of  her  constitution  that 
may  be  made  of  temporary  continuance.  .Treatment  the  very  reverse  of 
this,  will  always  injure  her,  and  very  probably  by  reducing  the  power  of  the 
nervous  system,  rivet  hysteria  upon  her  for  life. 
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We  will  now  give  the  reader  the  twin-sister  of  this  condition  : — "  Among 
the  pains  which  infest  females  of  a  hysteric  constitution,  and  which  are  apt 
to  be  ascribed  to  inflammation,  stitches  and  pains  in  the  sides  are  probably 
most  common.  They  are  oftener  complained  of  in  the  left  and  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  than  in  the  right.  These  things  are  now  beginning  to  be 
understood  amongst  intelligent  physicians.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
persons  I  have  seen  who  have  been  powerfully  treated  with  leeches,  blisters 
and  blue  pills,  for  supposed  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or 
still  more  actively  depleted  for  presumed  pleurisy,  or  pericarditis,  [inflam- 
mation of  the  heart-purse,]  when  no  such  inflammation  existed,  and  when 
the  treatment  by  reducing  the  system  tended  to  rivet  that  mobility  of  sys- 
tem which  was  the  chief  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease."  Thus  says 
Dr.  Watson.  We  shall  continue  this  subject  in  our  next,  with  graphic 
sketches  of  cases,  (some  of  them  our  own,)  in  which  almost  every  conceiv- 
able disease  has  been  mimicked  by  hysteria.  We  again  recommend  this 
article  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  admirers  of  Homeopathy,  Hydro- 
pathy, and  Clairvoyance  ;  possibly  they  may  see  some  connection  between 
it  and  their  favorite  subjects,  that  our  dullness  forbids  us  to  appreciate. 


Heroic  Surgery  :  Extirpation  of  a  Malignant  Tumor  from  the  Arm. 

Death  the  next  day. 

When  we  gave  an  account  in  our  last  number  of  the  extirpation  of  the 
womb,  by  three  of  our  professional  brethren,  all  of  them  professors  in  our 
colleges,  we  did  not  anticipate  the  necessity  of  noticing  another  case  of  a 
character  almost  as  shameless.     We  take  no  pleasure  in  such  exposures  ; 
we  would  sacrifice  much  to  raise  our  profession  to  that  dignity  its  high  cha- 
racter so  truly  merits.     The  mission  of  the  surgeon  is  one  of  judgment  and 
of  mercy — not  of  foolhardiness  and  death.     We  shall  of  course  be  pro- 
nounced unjust  by  the  principal  actor  in  the  scene  we  chronicle  ;  lelrus  re- 
mind him  of  the  heartless  publicity  he  gave  to  an  operation  by  a  professional 
brother,  fatal  it  is  true,  but  which  result,  we  sincerely  believe,  originated 
solely  from  the  treatment  to  which  the  patient  was  subjected  by  himself, 
and  not  the  gentleman  whose  feelings  he  so  unkindly  and  unfairly  lacerated. 
It  is  misfortune  enough  to  lose  a  patient  after  an  operation ;  we  have  just 
experienced  that  sad  result,  but  we  fortified  our  own  with  the  opinion  of  a 
greater  and  wiser  man,  and  cannot  therefore  blame  ourselves.     In  this  in- 
stance, the  two  highest  opinions  in  our  city  were  treated  with  contempt ; 
let  us  see  the  result. 
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The  parents  of  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  sought  the  advice  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  for  a  tumor,  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  above 
the  bend  of  the  elbow.  He  examined  it  with  characteristic  care,  and  with- 
held his  opinion  till  he  was  permitted  to  test  its  real  character  by  a  punc- 
ture ;  this  is  a  common-sense  method,  to  determine  whether  it  be  an  aneu 
rism  or  dilatation  of  an  artery,  curable  by  a  ligature  ;  or  whether  it  consist 
of  some  simple  substance,  that  experience  shows  will  not  if  removed  by  the 
knife  be  reproduced,  or  attack  some  other  part  of  the  body.  The  deter- 
mination was  at  once  formed  that  it  was  of  a  malignant  character  and  would 
return  if  removed,  either  in  the  same  spot  or  elsewhere.  All  interference 
was  accordingly  declined  by  this  gentleman  at  that  time,  he  stating  to  the 
parents  its  true  character,  and  that  the  great  bloodvessels  of  the  arm  be- 
ing involved  in  the  tumor,  it  could  not  be  removed  without  destroying  their 
continuity,  and  involving  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  mortification  of 
the  arm.  Another  surgeon  of  equal  eminence,  with  the  knowledge  derived 
from  this  exploration  of  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  and  his  own  great  saga- 
city and  experience,  advised  the  removal  of  the  arm  as  the  only  hope  to  pre- 
serve life.  We  all  know  that  a  parent  is  a  very  inadequate  judge  of  his 
own  duty  in  such  a  case  ;  the  mutilation  of  his  child  is  to  him  a  dreadful, 
a  heart-sickening  reflection  ;  need  it  be  wondered  that  he  would  instantly 
seize  upon  the  hope  of  the  successful  removal  of  the  disease,  without  this  sad 
alternative.  That  comforting  assurance  was  given  him  by  a  gentleman 
whose  experience,  and  operative  ability  and  temperament,  we  believe  we 
are  perfectly  justifiable  in  saying,  was  not  adequate  to  such  an  emergency  ; 
the  offer  was  eagerly  embraced,  and  all  being  prepared  for  the  operation,  a 
note  was  dispatched  to  the  gentleman  who  had  advised  amputation,  inviting 
him  to  witness  the  removal  of  the  tumor.  And  here  we  regret  the  necessity 
of  condemning  the  conduct  of  one  we  have  always  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
most  judicious  of  our  profession  ;  he  allowed  his  characteristic  courtesy  to 
blind  his  judgment ;  he  should  not  have  gone,  but  as  an  adviser  ;  he  owed 
a  direct  refusal  to  his  position  in  the  profession,  and  his  own  well-earned 
surgical  character.  He  was  neither  invited  as  an  adviser,  nor  indeed  as  an 
equal ;  although  the  operator,  doubtless,  intended  to  shield  himself  from 
blame  in  case  of  a  misfortune,  by  the  presence  of  one  he  well  knew  to  be 
infinitely  his  superior.  The  tumor  proved  to  be  of  a  malignant  character, 
and  one  from  the  removal  of  which,  any  surgeon  of  experience  would  con- 
fidently anticipate  great  hemorrhage.  After  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form, the  operator  proceeded  ;  no  tourniquet  was  applied,  and  no  pres- 
sure made  upon  the  artery  above  the  tumor  !  The  position  of  the  table 
was  bad,  and  the  light  inadequate  ;  and  what  is  far  more  shocking,  the  tu- 
mor was  cut  into,  not  cut  out ;  the  point  of  the  knife  being  constantly  ob- 
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scured  with  blood  throughout  the  whole  proceeding  ;  the  arteries  were  tied 
as  the  operation  proceeded  ;  the  brachial  or  main  artery  of  the  arm  and  the 
large  veins  being  several  times  divided  and  tied  !  The  hemorrhage  was 
frightful.  When  the  tumor  was  said  by  the  operator  to  be  removed,  for 
the  first  time,  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  invited  to  witness  the  operation, 

was  asked  :    u  Is  it  all  out,  Dr.  ?"   To  the  reply,   u  I  would  advise 

this  operation  to  be  closed  as  soon  as  possible,"  the  audible  response  was  made 
by  the  operator,  "  Dr.  —  says  it's  all  out ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  bandage 
the  arm  tightly  from  the  fingers  up  !  This  extraordinary  and  unheard-of 
proceeding,  was  well  calculated  to  insure  the  fatal  result  that  followed,  if  it 
were  not  indeed  already  unavoidable,  from  the  complete  division  of  the 
large  bloodvessels,  and  the  powerful  effect  of  chloroform  and  the  hemor- 
rhage, in  stopping  the  circulation.  We  learn  that  mortification  of  the  arm 
took  place  next  day,  though  we  cannot  understand  how  that  (though  una- 
voidable) could  occur  so  soon,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  bandage  and  chlo- 
roform. We  should  rather  impute  the  death  of  the  child  to  the  loss  of 
blood.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  prove  a  lesson  to  all  who  allow 
their  ambition  to  induce  them  to  forget  their  duty  to  their  profession,  and 
to  their  superiors  in  wisdom  and  experience. 


Two  Lectures  on  Cholera  and  Intermittent  Fever,  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  in  Manchester,  by  Charles  W.  Bell,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Manchester  Infirmary,  and  late  Physician  to  the  Embassy  in  Persia,  etc.  •  London : 
1849.  pp.  100. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dowdney,  we  received  this  re- 
markable and  interesting  volume,  and  have  omitted  noticing  it  for  so  long  a 
period,  because  there  has  been  a  surfeit  of  articles  on  Cholera,  many  of 
them  of  a  very  crude  and  disconnected  character.  But  now  that  the  sea- 
son in  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  Cholera  is  approaching,  we  give 
the  author's  conclusions,  quite  sure  that  his  views  and  the  positiveness  with 
which  he  speaks  of  the  nature  of  Cholera,  its  identity  with  ague,  and  its 
susceptibility  of  cure  in  almost  every  case  by  iron  and  quinine,  must  arrest 
the  attention  of  medical  men  and  the  public  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  If 
the  author  be  not  deceived  in  his  impressions,  he  is  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  our  race  since  Jenner.  Dr.  Bell  is  the  nephew  of  the  great  Charles 
Bell,  the  first  scientific  expounder  of  the  nervous  system  ;  he  writes  confi- 
dently but  with  elegant  terseness,  and  is  evidently  a  profound  physician, 
and  has  enjoyed  unusual  advantages  for  investigating  the  disease  in  a  region 
where  it  was  first  produced.  It  will  be  seen,  that  he  emphatically  pro- 
nounces the  disease  not  contagious,  and  originating  from  the  atmosphere  alone 
So  also  does  our  excellent  correspondent,   Dr.    Thomas   Close,   of  Port 
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Chester,  in  a  part  of  his  article  our  space  obliges  us  to  omit.  We  respectfully 
disagree  with  both  these  gentlemen,  because  we  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that 
we  never  had  Cholera  here  till  it  was  brought  from  abroad  in  every  instance. 
Professor  A.  H.  Stevens  remarks  in  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  New  York  for  1850,  "If  we  suppose  there  is  no  power  of  per- 
sonal communicability,  the  chance  or  the  probability  that  the  first  case  of 
Cholera  would  occur  among  the  hundred  or  more  persons  who  were  brought 
within  the  influence  of  the  sick  who  arrived  here,  rather  than  amongst  the 
4,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  had  no  such  commu- 
nication, is  precisely  in  proportion  of  those  numbers,  viz. ,  100  to 4,000,000  ; 
and  when  we  endeavor  to  calculate  the  probability  or  rather  the  im- 
probability of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  cases  occurring  amongst  the 
same  100,  it  is  difficult  to  express  it  in  figures  ;  it  amounts  to  millions  of 
millions."  But  this  does  not  detract  from  the  immense  interest  of  Dr. 
Bell's  work.  Dr.  Close's  remarks  upon  the  unusual  prevalence  of  Inter- 
mittent Fevers  of  a  high  grade,  accompanied  with  great  prostration,  and 
abdominal  pains,  and  alvine  derangement,  evidently  and  gradually  merging 
into  Cholera,  and  the  powerfully  curative  effect  of  quinine,  will  strike  the 
reader  with  much  force,  as  corroborative  of  Dr.  Bell's  views.  We  would 
gladly  give  copious  extracts  from  Dr.  Bell's  work  as  beautiful  specimens  of 
medical  composition,  but  our  space  forbids.  The  following  are  his  conclu- 
sions, which  we  give  for  our  medical  readers,  trusting  that  they  will  be, 
with  the  aid  of  our  former  articles  on  Cholera,  quite  intelligible  to  our 
other  readers. 

1st.  That  Cholera  is  the  effect  of  an  impression  on  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem,— that  its  cause  does  not  primarily  affect  the  blood,  is  incapable  of  re- 
production in  the  body,  and,  therefore,  incommunicable. 

2d.  That  its  effects  begin  by  impaired  vitality  and  disordered  function  of 
the  capillary  circulation,  [the  skin.] 

3d.  That  congestion  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  veins  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  above  condition,  and  the  cause  of  other  symptoms. 

4th.  That  exudation  of  the  watery  particles  of  the  blood,  whether 
through  the  mucous  or  into  the  serous  tissues,  constitutes  the  natural  mode 
of  relief  to  this  congestion. 

5th.  That  Cholera  goes  through  certain  diurnal  stages,  of  which  capillary 
disturbance  is  the  first,  venous  congestion  the  second,  more  or  less  inter- 
mission or  cessation  of  capillary  disturbance  the  third. 

6th.  That  the  natural  tendency  of  Cholera  is  to  go  through  these  suc- 
sessive  changes  for  three  days,  and  then  to  cease,  or  to  run  into  consecutive 
or  remittent  congestive  fever.  I 

"  It  is  almost  needless  now  to  state  the  practice, "  says  Dr.  Bell,  u  that  I 
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should  myself  pursue  in  this  disease.  If  asked  what  I  should  do  in  a  ease 
of  Cholera,  I  should  answer  that,  that  depends  very  much  on  the  stage  in 
which  I  found  my  patient,  but  in  all  cases  and  in  all  stages  I  should  certainly 
give  a  largely  diluted  solution  of  some  salt  of  iron  and  quinine,  with 
a  view  to  counteract  the  morbid  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation,  and 
repeat  it  as  often  as  the  patient  would  drink  it  till  warmth  was  restored. 
If  called  to  one  of  those  cases  with  sudden  collapse,  with  little  vomiting 
aDd  purging,  reported  to  have  frequently  caused  death  in  eight  hours  in 
Holland,  I  should  be  satisfied  that  mechanical  assistance  was  required  to 
relieve  actual  congestion,  and  if  arrived  sufficiently  early  would  open  the 
veins  of  both  arms,  trying  to  induce  sneezing  or  coughing,  or  almost  any 
powerful  vital  action,  likely  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  blood  and  cause  it  to 
flow.  If,  however,  I  arrived  too  late  to  bleed,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  con- 
join Epsom  Salts  with  the  mixture,  however  heterodox  such  practice  may 
appear,  because  such  cases  are  generally  without  purging,  and  purging  is  a 
safer  and  more  direct  source  of  relief  than  bleeding  late,  in  such  a  case  ; 
and  I  have  followed  this  practice  largely  with  success.  I  should  neither 
give  stimulants  nor  apply  heat,  should  limit  external  applications  to  a  blis- 
ter or  tincture  of  cayenne  to  the  spine,  be  careful  of  disturbing  my  patient 
unnecessarily,  and  endeavor  thus  to  carry  him  over  the  first  twenty  hours 
with  life.  If  his  condition  was  then  such  as  to  give  little  hope  of  his  being 
able  to  sustain  a  fresh  attack  of  congestion,  I  should  risk  everything  to  ob- 
tain blood  to  such  an  amount  that  the  color  should  become  florid  and  its 
motion  free,  and  should  continue  the  medicine  [we  take  it  for  granted  the 
salt  of  iron  and  quinine]  until  the  secretion  became  fully  reestablished — 
till  the  hue  of  health  returned  to  the  complexion,  and  the  lips  and  tongue 
had  lost  their  pallor. 

"  In  all  cases  of  consecutive  fever  my  experience  points  to  the  use  of 
the  same  remedies  conjoined  with  salt  and  a  diminished  quantity  of  qui- 
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"  If  I  have  over-rated  the  effect  of  the  medicine  recommended,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  induced  to  do  so  by  theory  alone,  for 
that  which  I  have  offered  to  you  is  solely  the  result  of  reflection,  after  I  had 
used  it  in  many  thousand  cases  effectually,  but  purely  empirically.  While 
the  epidemic  prevailed  at  Tehran,  my  court-yard  was  daily  crowded  with 
hundreds  of  poor  wretches,  praying  for  the  love  of  God  for  a  supply  of  the 
bitter  water,  or  the  water  of  life  as  they  called  it.  It  was  served  out  to 
them  in  pint-and-half  mixtures  of  water,  containing  twelve  grains  of  qui- 
nine, nine  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  thirty  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
with  directions  to  take  a  coffee  cup  full  at  a  dose  ;  these  orders,  however, 
were  not  always  attended  to,  and  in  some  of  the  most  remarkably  rapid 
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cures  I  witnessed,  the  whole  was  swallowed  at  a  draught."  Dr.  Bell  re- 
marks that  "  thirty  drops  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  with  a  grain  of 
quinine  in  a  wine  glass  of  water"  will  often  stop  vomiting  and  purging  that 
has  resisted  large  doses  of  laudanum,  and  the  solution  of  morphia. 

We  have  thus  given  Dr.  Bell's  views,  although  they  differ  from  those  we 
have  already  advanced  in  this  journal  as  the  expression  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal opinion  of  the  profession.  But  Dr.  Bell  has  enjoyed  immense  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  and  sustains  himself  throughout  his  little  volume 
with  the  greatest  evidence  of  sincerity,  and  great  powers  of  observation  and 
philosophical  deduction. 


A  Sop  for   Cerberus. — Let  me  go,  good  Mister  Devil. 

"  The  Scalpel,  a  quarterly  journal  published  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon,  is  deservedly  an 
eye-sore  to  medical  professors,  and  its  success,  and  especially  the  Doctor's  reputation, 
is  distasteful  to  those  with  whom  he  once  associated  in  bonds  of  close  union.  His 
positions  are  generally  taken  in  contradistinction  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  faculty, 
and  are  carried  out  with  much  force.  Still  we  think  that  Dr.  Dixon  is  himself  rather 
illiberal  and  disinclined  to  allow  others  the  merit  they  possess.  The  knowledge  that  he 
has  made  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  should  lead  him  to 
believe  that  others  can  also  perceive  beneficial  changes,  and  put  them  into  practice.  He 
stands  deservedly  high  as  a  skillful  practitioner,  and  we  look  upon  his  efforts  as  exercising 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  medical  reform,  upon  the  diffusion  of  medical  knowledge,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  quackery,  of  which  there  is  as  much  among  the  regulars  as  among 
those  who  are  seldom  known  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  quacks." 

We  cut  the  above  from  the  Western  World,  a  monthly  journal  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  the  most  extensive  and  monopolizing 
humbug  in  the  country.  Though  a  charge  of  illiberality  is  preferred 
against  us  with  very  bad  grace  by  such  a  paper,  we  acknowledge  the  com- 
pliment, and  in  return  propose  to  serve  up  in  a  future  number  what  we  will 
term  a  quack  stew,  or  a  German  sea-pie,  compounded  from  the  materiel 
of  the  celebrated  Graefenberg  Company,  and  its  equally  celebrated  series 
of  eleven  medicines,  which  in  the  language  of  the  immortal  Cuttle  "are 
surpassed  by  but  few,  and  equaled  by  none  in  the  world.,,  This  is  a 
fact,  in  their  estimation,  for  they  believe  that  the  whole  medical  faculty, 
backed  by  diplomas  from  grave  and  learned  professors  of  antiquated  colle- 
ges, and  armed  with  recipes  from  the  latest  edition  of  the  London  and 
United  States  Pharmacopeia,  are  unable  to  compete  with  them. 

Truly  this  is  an  age  of  humbug,  and  our  great  country  opens  a  constantly 
increasing  field  for  the  labors  of  such  enterprising  and  philanthropic  men. 
No  sooner  has  one  panacea  run  its  course,  than  quicker  than  thought,  up 
spring  eleven  new  ones  in  buckram  suits,  swearing  that  their  cures  can  be 
counted  by  legions,  while  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  use  of  the  nos- 
trums, are  but  a  few  poor  misbegotten  knaves,  dressed  like  the  veracious 
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Falstaff's  attackers,  in  green,  as  emblematical  of  their  verdancy  in  attempt- 
ing the  cure  of  a  disease  not  specified  in  the  advertised  catalogue. 

Verily  with  the  errors  of  the  faculty  to  combat  on  one  hand,  and  the  stren- 
uous exertions  of  untitled  adventurers  on  the  other,  we  have  our  hands  full. 
The  practical  and  boastful  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  suffer  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sublime  truths  of  their  science  to  pass  by  unheeded  ;  for  wantot 
brains  to  appreciate  them,  while  the  quack  brings  both  enterprise,  energy, 
and  cunning,  to  overthrow  venerated  opinions,  and  musty  parchments,  and 
gull  the  ignorant  and  willing  community.  We  have  shown  up  some  of  the 
sarsaparilla  and  grandfather's  pill  gentry,  to  a  small  extent  of  their 
deserts,  but  truly  eleven  medicines  all  in  one  heap,  require  a  more  elabo- 
rate essay  than  we  have  at  present  room  for.  We  shall  take  them  up  in  a 
future  number. 


When  the  first  and  second  number  of  this  journal  were  published,  we 
gave  our  readers  forty-eight  pages  and  promised  no  more  ;  since  that  time, 
like  our  old  schoolmaster,  o'  Monday  mornings,  we  have  had  so  many  to 
whip,  and  as  he  used  to  say,  have  felt  u  the  responsibility  so  keenly"  (the 
rascal  used  to  emphasize  keenly  with  a  sharper  whack)  that  we  have  given 
sixty-four,  (either  whacks  or  pages,  reader,  just  which  you  please,)  though 
we  have  said  nothing  about  it.  We  shall  continue  to  give  that  number,  but 
will  claim  the  privilege  of  introducing  any  little  gem  our  friends  may  send 
us,  though  not  strictly  in  our  line.  Our  medical  readers  need  not  suppose 
that  either  roguery  or  quackery  is  dead,  for  they  well  know  better  ;  but  we 
delight  in  contrasts,  and  insert  the  following  from  an  old  playmate,  to 
sweeten  our  own  and  our  fair  readers'  imaginations,  after  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  our  peculiar  functions.  We  see  no  good  reason  why  the  Scalpel 
should  not  be  applied  to  many  other  abuses  besides  medical  ones,  and  think 
our  contributor  knows  how  to  acidulate  his  notes,  as  well  as  to  write  real 
poetry.  This  exquisite  little  thing,  will  serve  to  show  our  milk-and-water 
Magazine  writers,  how  much  artistic  imagery  and  true  poetic  thought,  may 
be  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  All  who  have  any  poetry  or  real 
religious  feeling  in  their  souls,  will  enjoy  it.  We  append  the  notes  and 
comments,  as  explanatory  of  some  of  the  artistic  terms,  as  well  as  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  the  verses  were  conceived.  Our  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  they  are  from  our  gifted  friend  and  countryman,  James 
Varick  Stout,  the  sculptor.  We  have  for  long  years  enjoyed  his  prose  pro- 
ductions in  manuscript,  and  are  unwilling  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  plea- 
sure we  have  received.  In  our  next,  we  shall  give  the  Death  of  Abel,  and 
his  Wild  Horse  of  the  Prairies,  and  in  succeeding  numbers  a  series  of  articles 
from  his  pen,  comprising  some  of  the  most  glorious  sketches  in  our  lan- 
guage. 


Floral  Adoration. 
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"  Consider  the  Lily — even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  as  one  of  these." 


White  Lily  !  how  enchanting 
Are  thy  graces  unto  me, 
Art  thou  not  now  gallanting 
Some  group  of  Angelry  ? 

I  will  worship  at  thy  shrine, 
Thou  lovely  child  of  God  : 
As  ray  divine  I  see  thee  shine — 
With  rapture  take  thy  nod. 

What  mortal  more  than  myself 
Has  analyzed  thy  charms  ; 
And  bent  the  knee  to  thyself 
Free  from  the  soul's  alarms. 

Greece,  in  her  golden  glory 
Of  temple — statue — shrine — 
And  purest  sculpture  story — 
Fell  short  of  shapes  like  thine. 

Both  brush  and  chisel  mock, 
In  their  strife  to  copy  thee  ; 
The  canvas  and  the  marble  block 
Waste  in  such  imagery. 

For  chalice,  goblet,  cup, 
Cellini  looked  to  thee, 
Yet  failed  in  reaching  up, 
To  mate  thy  symmetry. 

The  young  girl's  bosom,  and  old  ocean's 
While  gently  swelling  to  repose, 
Remind  me  of  your  graceful  motions 
Breathed  up  by  gentle  throes. 

Thou  art  miracle — and  mystery  ; 
Have  pauses  in  thy  breath  ; 
And  skip  thro'  earth's  wild  scenery, 
As  skips  all  life  and  death. 

Thou  wert  copied  for  the  wreath, 
Carved  on  tombs  of  eastern  kings  ; 
While  the  sweet  perfume  of  thy  breath 
Around  us  soft  enchantment  flings. 

Will  Shakspere  long  since  said 
That  thou  hadst  had  thy  finish — 
And  grief  has  yet  some  tears  to  shed 
When  perfect  works  diminish. 

Belit  with  morning's  spangles 

Are  the  arches  of  thy  rim  ; 

While  thy  matchless  curves  and  angles 

Throw  shadows  sharp  and  dim. 


As  a  fountain  in  a  palace, 
Spring  those  slender,  snowy  threads, 
More  beauteous  than  on  silver  chalice, 
Wearing  haloes  round  their  heads 

Pearls,  satins,  lace,  and  lesser  dress 
Blend  perfectly  with  thee  ; 
Yet  woman's  virgin  loveliness 
Has  fault  in  dressery. 

Emblem  of  purity  and  grace, 
Fresh  from  the  Supreme  hand, 
Let  me  linger  while  I  trace 
A  form  so  delicate — yet  grand. 

Such  sweeps  of  throat  and  lip, 
And  tracery  that  twines, 
And  clings  about  thy  hip, 
As  the  old  oak  clung  by  vines. 

Bold  groins  brace  up  thy  walls — 
Thy  stem's  a  cluster'd  column, 
Transparent  light  about  it  falls, 
Spectral — serene — and  solemn. 

Light — silvery  as  the  moon's 
When  caught  by  early  sun — 
Softer  than  flute-blown  tunes, 
When  the  day's  care  is  tone. 

Unlike  our  own  cathedral  panes, 
Where  gaudy  colors  clash — ■ 
But  like  our  wintry  window  stains, 
Frost-foliaged  at  a  dash. 

Tall  ships  glide  o'er  the  ocean, 
(Bent  to  some  distant  clime,) 
With  graceful  sweep  and  motion, 
But  not  with  charm  like  thine. 

There  are  worshipers  of  Mary's 
Made  of  wood  and  real  frocks — 
And  worshipers  of  monsters 
Hewn  roughly  from  the  rocks. 

But  you  notice  not  such  idols, 
Entinsel'd — antique — bold — 
Can  they  loose  Jehovah's  bridles, 
To  stain  refined  gold  ? 

Mere  Lily  !  how  enchanting 
Are  thy  merits  unto  me  ; 
Glide  on — and  be  gallanting 
All  groups  of  Angelry. 


Notes. — Greece,  in  her  golden  age,  had  not  even  from  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  the 
pencil  of  Apelles,  any  form  as  perfect  as  the  God- wrought  one  of  the  Lily — little  flower  as 
it  is.  The  Parthenon  was  imperfect — and  so  were  the  Laocoon,  Apollo,  Antinous,  and 
Venus  de  Medici — even  when  they  were  fresh  from  the  sculptor's  finishing  touch. 

The  Lily  has  exquisite  symmetry  and  broad  imagery.  Some  few  artists  of  renown 
have  been  witless  enough,  or  should  I  not  say,  crazy  enough,  to  try  to  form  God's  like- 
ness by  the  single  form  of  man,  instead  of  seeing  it  clearly  in  a  countless  number  of 
works,  such  as  the  Lily,  the  heavens,  the  rocks,  and  the  leaf,  the  cataract,  and  tear. 

The  Lily  is  the  most  noble  flower,  as  well  as  vase,  that  I  know  of,  and,  as  an  artist,  I 
have  closely  studied  an  hundred  vases  from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  other  grand  galleries  of  Art,  and  have  also  hunted  for  every 
beauty  in  the  vases,  urns,  and  drinking  bowls  of  the  famous  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

Perhaps,  maiden's  bosom,  would  be  better  than  the  young  girl's ; — again,  I  think  it 
would  not,  as  the  young  girl's  and  old  ocean's  present  a  broad  contrast — and  we  artists 
love  breadth. 
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Thou  art  miracle,  &c,  relates  to  the  miraculous  regeneration  of  the  Lily,  from  the 
bulb,  its  evanescency,  and  the  never-dying  perfection  of  the  work. 

The  pauses  of  breath,  are  the  pauses  between  its  existing  and  prospective  life,  by  the 
intervention  of  temporary  death. 

"  As  skips  all  life  and  death,"  alluding  to  our  ephemeral  existence  in  the  present  life. 
The  scriptures  say  that  flowers  sing  and  dance. 

To  "  bid  the  artist  linger,"  is  simply  the  acknowledgment  of  the  lingerer  of  his  little- 
ness, in  contrast  with  purity  itself  and  God's  handiwork,  when  compared  with  his  own. 

The  "hip"  of  a  vase  is  an  artistic  term,  and  is  as  frequent  with  vase  designers  and 
modelers,  as  rim,  lip,  plynth,  throat,  mouth,  &c. 

The  stem  of  a  Lily  resembles  the  clustered  columns  in  gothic  edifices. 

The  Lily  has  groins,  panels,  arrises,  arches,  crowns,  nodding  plumes,  and  both  vinery 
and  veinery,  and  its  form  is  fully  as  much  engirt  by  a  musical  halo,  as  is  the  neck  of  the 
war-horse  "clothed  with  thunder." 

I  have  seen  a  radiance  adorn  ***  *****'§  face  and  head,  and  sometimes  see  it  in 
beautiful  children  with  golden  locks.  Raphael  and  Titian  knew  this  secret  of  radiance, 
and  thus  all  their  Madonnas,  Christs,  and  sleeping  nymphs  have  golden  hair. 

The  Lily  has  a  pearly  light,  and  transparent  bodies  shed  transparent  light,  that  is 
"  spectral — serene — and  solemn,"  and  not  like  the  checkered  patches  that  clothe  our 
cathedral  panes,  and  their  priests  like  harlequins  in  their  gaudy  rags.  Such  cathedrals 
must  be  classed  amongst  the  sugar  temples  the  confectioners  put  on  the  tops  of  their  cakes. 

Divine  worship  is  made  up  with  us  chiefly  of  trifles,  and  not  of  a  legitimate  love, 
charity,  poetry  and  thought.  Everything  is  respected  here  according  to  its  cost  and 
flashy  vulgarity,  even  to  the  church  of  God. 

When  arrested  by  the  dust  of  Canova,  Michael  Angelo,  Alfieri,  Dante,  and  other 
mighty  spirits — did  I  sully  my  thought- tone  by  the  questioning,  "  How  much  did  this  or 
that  cost?"  Was  his  nose  prominent  or  flat?  or  did  this  gentleman  carry  his  restaurant 
in  his  breeches  or  coat  pocket  ? 

Or  did  I  meet  the  tomb-marks,  rich  and  poor  in  cost  and  fashion,  as  mere  reminders  or 
echoes  of  brilliant  names — and  then  become  utterly  absorbed  in  the  endeavor  to  kindle 
up  a  proper  love  and  veneration  for  the  spirit  of  the  grave,  and  not  its  tinselry  ? 

The  rich  imbecile,  likes  his  wretched  ashes  to  be  gilded,  and  apes  the  tomb-style  of 
some  grand  Turk  ;  little  dreaming  that  a  spirit's  wealth,  is  an  utter  stranger  to  that  of 
ophir,  and  that  the  lovely  child  of  God,  a  mere  flower,  is  arrayed,  as  Christ  himself  says, 
in  beauty  and  worth,  infinitely  beyond  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  of  wine,  women, 
jewelry,  temples,  titles,  and  cash. 

WRITTEN    A    FEW   DAYS    AFTER. 


Spell-bound,  I  still  remain, 
As  countless  flowers  spring  up, 
To  bear  the  Lily's  train, 
And  varify  life's  cup. 

A  very  lovely  multitude  ! 
So  lithe — so  gay — so  free — 
From  social  life  and  solitude, 
Village  and  mountainry. 

Forms  tiny — forms  gigantic — 
Each  moving  in  its  sphere, 
As  the  streamlet  with  Atlantic — 
As  misery  with  its  tear. 

Shapes  for  trump  and  timbrel, 
Scepter,  dirk,  and  sabre, 
Drinking-bowl  and  cymbal, 
Urn  and  candelabra. 

Fonts  for  the  precious  nightingale 
To  wet  its  little  throat, 
And  pour  o'er  earth  a  melody 
That  Jenny  Lind  should  note. 

One  flower  seems  fair  as  ivory, 
And  one  as  alabaster  ; 
And  one  as  dark  as  ebony, 
To  serve  as  chief  contrastor. 

On  moves  the  floral  scenery 
With  bird  and  bee  gallanting — 
The  air  teems  with  perfumery, 
The  scene  is  quite  enchanting. 


These  play  the  floral  march, 
In  gowns  of  mellowest  hue — 
Their  pencil  fed  by  the  signet  arch 
That  sun  show'rs  call  to  view. 

The  violet  breathes  a  perfume 
That  nothing  can  excel  ; 
And  Afric's  titans  loom, 
So  that  serpents  in  them  dwell. 

Now  come  the  brilliant  dyes, 
As  if  from  leopard  stript — 
Or  winged  like  butterflies — 
Or  in  earth's  ceiling  dipt. 

How  delicate,  these  middle  tints, 
That  so  softly  steal  along — 
Leaving  their  faint-marked  foot-prints 
To  gentle-passioned  song. 

How  some  sit  as  the  Moslem, 
Or  ever  face  the  sun — 
Or  if  riseless  from  the  earth, 
Yet  always  seem  to  run. 

Both  warrior  and  statesman 
Have  flowers  thrown  in  their  way  ; 
The  tragic  and  the  comic  muse 
Encast  them  in  their  play. 

One  lets  all  England  take  it 
To  illuminate  her  arms  ; 
In  peace  and  war  flags  shake  it, 
Spreading  fascinating  charms. 
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And  the  land  of  Bruce  and  Wallace, 
(Let  me  bask  in  Scotland's  glory,) 
Has  the  thistle  flower  to  grace 
Her  eventful  book  of  story. 

The  gothic  pile  and  garden  spot, 
May  be  enriched  by  flowers  ; 
And  so  may  lowly  peasant's  cot, 
By  honeysuckle  bowers. 

In  other  lands,  the  living 
So  warmly  love  their  dead, 
They  never  cease  from  giving 
Floral  covering  to  their  bed. 

Death's  but  an  angel  mother — 
Sleep  to  the  weary  child — 
And  not  a  Cain-like  brother, 
Or  dreary  desert  wild. 


In  eastern  climes  their  maidens, 
When  taken  to  the  tomb, 
Are  dress'd  in  white  with  garlands, 
Without  a  shred  of  gloom. 

Flowers  do  good  spirits  seem 
To  court  us  all  to  smile, 
By  graces  that  are  ever  green, 
And  pure  in  their  beguile. 

Idolatry  takes  even  veins 
Of  blood— like  those  of  Guelph — 
And  graves  that  swallow  grains, 
That  should  save  much  life  itself. 

And  by  such  you  oft-times  linger, 
On  your  dim  religious  way  ; 
To  point  with  God's  own  finger, 
From  darkness  unto  day. 


On  moves  the  floral  scenery 
With  bird  and  bee  gallanting  ; 
The  air  teems  with  perfumery, 
The  scene  is  quite  enchanting. 


April,  1850. 


J.  V.  S. 
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THE    ROCHESTER    KNOCKERS. 


Avaunt  !  ye  muses — Pegasus  avaunt ! 
Ye  have  no  mission  in  this  Age  of  Brass. 
Assist  me  Humbug,  eldest  born  of  Cant, 
Who  rid'st  in  various  shapes  the  Public  Ass. 
Come  !  I  invoke  thee !    Give  me  of  thy  gas ; 
Fill  thou  my  metre  full  of  monstrous  fancies : 
So  shall  I  please,  perchance,  the  gaping  mass, 
And  Goblins,  tickled  as  the  rhyme  advances, 
Give  me  a  "  round  of  raps,"  as  well  as  Doctor  Francis. 

"  Raps !"  "  Goblins !"  that's  my  cue :  Sprites  bad  and  good, 
A  Cock-Lane  brood  are  in  our  midst,  that's  plain  j 
Fibbing  and  countering  on  the  solid  wood, 
As  might  the  ghost  of  Crib  or  Hammer-Lane. 
Mute,  as  the  mutes  in  a  funereal  train, 
The  summoned  specter  neither  groans  nor  chuckles ; 
And  why — we've  asked  before  and  may  again — 
Why  is  its  tongue  as  voiceless  as  a  buckle's, 
And  all  its  power  of  speech  located  in  its  knuckles  ? 

Blest  be  interpreters !     What  should  we  do 
But  for  those  fair  translators,  Fish  and  Fox  ? 
Who,  when  the  spirits  boggle,  "  put  them  through," 
Make  the  responses,  and  control  the  knocks. 
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But  how  the  phantoms  give  those  solid  shocks, 
With  fists  of  moonshine,  all  our  logic  dishes. 
They  sound  like  thumpings  on  a  rotten  box : 
Whoso  to  pry  into  their  causes,  wishes, 
May  ask — but  ask  in  vain — the  Gods  and  little  Fishes. 

Once,  fish  and  monkey,  artfully  combined, 
Became  "  a  merman  caught  off  the  Fejees  ;" 
But  Fish  and  Fox,*  a  compound  more  refined, 
Despising  mere  men,  on  th'  immortals  seize. 
Now  do  not  sneer,  good  reader,  if  you  please ; 
Remember  friend,  the  "  Rochester  Committee.'7 
Could  women  humbug  some  five  hundred  he's  ? 
Was  Griswold's  Congress,  learned,  wise  and  witty, 
Bamboozled  by  three  girls  1  if  so,  the  more's  the  pity. 

Were  Bancroft,  Bryant,  Willis,  Hawks,  befooled? 
Were  those  not  spirits  that  they  heard  on  tap  ? 
Were  there  confederates  present,  deftly  schooled, 
With  parts  assigned  them,  and  all  "  up  to  trap"  ? 
If  so,  soft  heads  may  lie  in  Learning's  lap, 
And  scholars,  poets,  politicians,  rectors, 
Are  sometimes  candidates  for  Folly's  cap. 
Your  men  of  essays,  sonnets,  sermons,  lectures, 
Are  not  the  best  it  seems,  of  counterfeit  detectors. 

'Tis  said  the  eldest  lady  of  the  three, 
Who  render  into  words  the  Spirit's  thumps, 
Scoffed  the  first  rumors  of  "  the  Mystery," 
And  thought  its  dupes  were  miserable  gumps. 
She  dwelt  in  Rochester ;  but  guess  her  wonder, 
When,  on  arriving  midst  Wayne  County's  stumps, 
She  found  the  miracles  her  parent's  thunder, 
And  being  favored  with  nocturnal  knocks,  knocked  under. 

Converted  now,  she  leads  the  sister  train — 
Three  graces  whom  'twere  gracelessness  to  doubt; 
To  her  the  Spirits  vouchsafe  to  explain 
Things  that  till  now  were  deemed  past  finding  out. 
Like  poodle  dogs  they  follow  her  about, 
Tapping  the  floors,  the  table  and  the  ceiling ; 
Frightening  the  wicked,  startling  the  devout, 
And  when  excited,  for  your  ghosts  have  feeling, 
Hoisting  the  chairs  aloft  and  sending  tables  reeling. 

From  place  to  place  she  draws  the  Spirits  on, 
Even  as  a  jockey  doth  his  string  of  horses. 
When  the  three  stop,  taps  follow  thereupon, 
And  half  the  town  the  mystery  indorses. 
Their  telegraph  takes  all  the  shine  off  Morse's. 

*■  The  names  of  the  ghost  seers. 
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Let  those  who  doubt,  to  Barnum's  go  and  see  'em 
Call  from  the  vastry  deep  their  spectral  forces : 
But  ere  you  enter,  don't  forget  to  fee  'em — 
(Barnum's  Hotel  I  mean — don't  go  to  the  Museum.) 

The  liberal  spirits  that  obeyed  Aladdin, 
Left  Aspers  for  the  sorcerer  they  obeyed ; 
But  they  were  of  the  kindred  of  Abaddon, 
And  meant,  perchance,  to  take  a  soul  in  trade. 
But  when  you  pay,  of  course,  no  sale  is  made, 
And  there  is  naught  your  consciences  to  harass ; 
Should  you  suspect  a  trick,  why.  having  paid, 
You  won't  mind  putting  questions  that  embarrass, 
Or  quoting  Hamlet  hint  of  "  rats  behind  the  arras." 

"Art  there,  old  Truepenny?  "  Lord  Hamlet  cries: 
Hailing  his  father's  ghost  in  the  stage  basement ; 
But  he  had  seen  the  phantom  with  his  eyes, 
And  knew  just  what  that  "  minister  of  grace"  meant. 
While  these  dull  knocks  on  table,  panel,  casement, 
Meaning  have  none,  that  uninstructed  men  mark, 
You  don't  experience  terror  or  surprise, 
When  the  raps  come  at  the  appropriate  pen-mark, 
Why  don't  their  ghostships  speak,  like  our  old  friend  of  Denmark  ? 

Praised  be  the  Gods !   we've  had  two  interviews 
With  the  weird  sisters  and  our  guardian  sprite  ; 
And  have,  or  ought  to  have,  the  latest  news 

From  heaven  or name  it  not  to  ears  polite. 

But  sure  the  goblin  must  have  owed  us  spite ; 
The  fibs  he  told  us  really  were  audacious ; 
Yes,  he  outfibbed  the  telegraph  outright ; 
Our  hair  stood  up  to  hear  him,  so  mendacious  ; 
Oh !  that  a  ghost  should  lie — a  guardian  ghost — good  gracious ! 

Our  dollar  lost,  we  dolorously  deplored; 
'Twas  ours :  'tis  theirs — so  vanish  things  unstable. 
We  left,  suspecting  "  cheating  round  the  board ;" 
And,  by  the  board,  we  mean  both  floor  and  table, 
Yet  what  of  that,  all's  fair  in  this  great  Babel  j 
Praised  be  Deception !     If  the  Priests  of  Ammon 
Humbugged  old  Greece  with  mummery  and  fable, 
Let  modern  Sybils,  worshipers  of  Mammon, 
Translate  to  gaping  crowds,  the  oracles  of  Gammon. 

Ladies,  a  word  at  parting :    If  deceivers, 

Let  this  console  you — not  alone  you  stand — 

These  wide-mouthed  dupes,  your  wondering  believers, 

Are  all  cajolers,  on  a  scale  less  grand — 

And,  in  their  way,  all  practice  sleight  of  hand. 
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Look  at  the  "bogus"  books  that  crowd  our  shelves, 
By  quacks  in  law,  divinity,  and  physic  planned. 
Feel  no  compunction  when  you  cheat  the  elves, 
If  you  cajoled  them  not,  they  would  cajole  themselves ! 


DOMESTIC   MANUFACTURES. 

"  He  that  sinneth  before  his  Maker ;  let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  physicians." 

Apocrypha. 

Another  Medical  College. — The  manufactories  in  which  the  raw  material 
is  so  rapidly  woven  into  ready-made  doctors,  having  been  so  successful  in  finding 
a  market  for  the  newly  fledged  article,  the  profession  are  beginning  to  protest 
against  a  monopoly  in  the  trade,  and  a  "  division  of  the  spoils  "  is  clamorously 
sought  by  numerous  hungry  expectants,  all  anxious  to  serve  their  country  in 
this  "fair  business  transaction,"  by  sharing  the  title  of  professor,  either  with  or 
without  pay. 

Some  of  our  quondam  friends  up  town,  have  ventured  upon  an  experiment  in 
this  department,  and  during  the  last  winter  they  managed  to  secure  a  charter  from 
the  State  Legislature  for  "the  New  York  Medical  College."  We  wonder  if  it  is 
yet  settled  who  introduced  oysters  on  "  the  Canal  street  plan."  Dr.  Horace  Green 
is  the  projector,  and  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  new  school,  so  that  his  "speciality" 
will  henceforth  have  due  prominence.  His  trusty  coadjutor,  who  is  to  be  the 
teacher  of  surgery  in  the  new  school,  will  of  course  relinquish  the  department  of 
amputation  of  the  uvula,  and  excision  of  the  tonsils,  to  Dr.  G.,  while  the  more 
formidable,  and  fatal  operations,  he  will  reserve  to  himself,  and  perpetuate 
his  fame  in  this  respect,  and  continue  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  for  which  he 
has  a  penchant.  These  two,  with  the  newly  appointed  professor  of  chemistry, 
from  the  college  of  pharmacy,  constitute  the  present  faculty,  although  three  other 
chairs  are  in  the  market,  and  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  There  are  some  other  chairs  of  a  prospective  char- 
acter, not  yet  exactly  concluded  on ;  intended  to  meet  any  "  demands  that  may 
occur  j"  these  are  modestly  hinted  at  in  the  programme,  as  follows  : — "  It  is  de- 
signed to  introduce  into  the  new  school,  studies  in  the  modern  discoveries  in  this 
department  of  professional  learning,  and  thus  at  once  to  invigorate  the  older 
institutions  and  keep  medical  science  more  in  harmony  with  the  advancing  de- 
mands of  the  age."  (?)  Now  this  is  benevolent;  our  old  friends  of  Broadway 
and  Crosby  street  may  look  up  ;  they  will  derive  benefit  from  a  little  tonic  treat- 
ment. Doubtless  there  will  be  many  applicants  for  the  new  professorships. 
Our  friend  the  Nestor  of  Homeopathy  and  the  Rochester  ladies,  with  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  may  now  have  a  chance.  Now  don't  all  speak  at  once,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  but  if  you  want  to  be  professors  in  the  new  school,  show  your 
hands.  The  old  "water  works"  in  Thirteenth  street,  will  furnish  the  college 
building,  which  is  henceforth  to  be  a  u  reservoir,"  not  as  formerly  of  cold  water, 
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for  Hydropathy  is  repudiated,  but  the  edifice  is  to  be  converted  into  a  steam  mill 
for  grinding  out  doctors,  on  the  high  pressure  principle,  at  present  in  vogue. 

Seriously,  if  the  old  and  disgraceful  system  is  to  be  perpetuated,  we  see  no 
good  reason  why  Drs.  Green  and  Cox  may  not  take  grist  at  their  mill,  at  as  small 
a  rate  of  toll,  as  at  any  other  manufactory  of  doctors,  and  turn  out  as  choice 
specimens  as  the  average  product  of  Crosby  street  or  the  Stuyvesant  Institute. 
But  we  will  adhere  to  our  old  doctrine,  that  this  whole  rotten  borough  system 
ought  to  be  reformed  altogether,  and  the  profession  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
elect  a  board  of  independent  censors,  who  should  have  the  exclusive  authority 
to  grant  degrees,  which  shall  be  a  license  to  practice;  no  one  of  whom  should 
be  a  teacher  in  any  medical  school,  or  interested  therein.  The  examination 
of  the  candidate  should  be  made  in  public,  without  knowing  or  caring  where,  how, 
when,  or  from  what  teachers,  the  requisite  knowledge  has  been  acquired.  This 
will  put  all  teachers  on  the  same  footing,  and  all  would  be  patronized  accord- 
ing to  their  merits.  The  profession  would  then  have  better  teachers,  and  the 
people  better  doctors. 

N.  B. — We  will  give  our  friends  a  hint  how  to  raise  the  wind: — Establish  a 
chair  of  Electro,  Hydro,  Chrono-Thermal,  Homeopathic,  Botanic  Physic,  and 
demand  a  good  premium  from  the  successful  applicant.  We  make  no  charge  at 
present  for  this,  but  if  you  succeed,  we  give  timely  notice,  we  expect  you  to  do 
the  fair  thing.  

ADVERTISEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

"  What  a  dust  I  do  raise, — as  the  fly  said  to  the  chariot  wheel." 

The  chief  magician  of  the  infinitesimal  philosophers,  Federal  Vanderburg,M.D., 
has  addressed  a  printed  letter  of  eight  pages  to  Valentine  Mott,  who  has  for  some 
weeks  been  quietly  sipping  his  coffee  at  his  hotel  in  Paris,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  wrath  he  had  excited  in  the  belligerent  doctor. 

Dr.  Mott  was  unwise  enough  to  attack  our  infinitesimal  friends  in  his  late 
address  to  the  Academy,  and  the  hero  of  that  ever  memorable  tragedy  (our  med- 
ical readers  know  what  we  mean)  is  not  slow  to  mount  the  broad  shoulders  so 
thoughtlessly  offered  for  his  use. 

There  is  no  very  specific  meaning  in  this  remarkably  wordy  production,  other 
than  what  is  expressed  in  our  title  and  motto,  till  you  come  to  the  seventh  page, 
and  then  Federal  comes  out  with  characteristic  skill  with  a  sweet  little  draught 
for  the  ladies.;  we  fear  it  will  operate  as  an  inducement  for  some  of  the  more 
impressionable  ones  to  get  hysterics,  so  that  he  can  give  them  a  little  love  of  a 
bottle  of  Homeopathic  sugar-plums,  and  in  due  time  present  their  dear  husbands 
with  an  Allopathic  bill.  Indeed  the  bait  is  a  killing  one  for  the  ladies  and  the 
clergy ;  here  it  is  in  a  paragraph  by  itself ;  but  the  paper  is  villainous  and  smells 
— phew !  that  wasn't  prudent,  dear  doctor,  was  it  1  you'll  have  to  scent  it  or 
send  a  bouquet  with  it. 

"  In  regard  to  sex,  we  have  the  highest  testimony  that  woman's  structure  be- 
gan its  combinations  when  man's  structure  ended.  His  commenced  with  crude 
materials,  hers  in  the  refinement  of  his  organization  ;  [we  do  like  a  rib  piece. — 
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Editor,]  and  the  delicacy  of  her  physical  framework,  and  the  acute  sensitiveness 
of  her  perceptions,  render  her  at  times  the  slave  of  her  emotions,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  victim  of  drugs."  There,  Dr.  Mott,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  Fed- 
eral can  heat  you  writing  any  time,  and  give  you  fair  odds.  Now  dear  ladies, 
don't  be  naughty  and  take  unfair  advantage  of  our  good  nature  in  giving  you 
such  a  whip,  for  us  and  your  husbands  ;  but  just  sit  down  like  good  girls,  and 
read  those  wholesome  leaders  of  ours  in  the  February  and  May  numbers. 

One  more  sentence  and  we  hand  Federal  "  the  hat,"  and  give  up  the  palm  to 
him  and  the  Phenomenon  ;  but  first  we  advise  the  reader  to  take  a  long  breath  ; 
"Having  considered  the  outward  indication  of  drugs  in  their  adaptation  to  age, 
sex,  temperament,  constitution  and  habits  of  life,  we  come  next  lo  investigate 
their  multiplied  relations  to  the  interior  tissues  and  individual  organs  of  the  body 
in  their  diversified  combinations  in  disease,  where  each  vital  organ  holds  its  po- 
sition in  deference  to  the  next  in  order,  and  where  all  are  harmoniously  counter- 
poised by  difference  of  vital  power ;  in  this  concentric  focus  of  physiological 
phenomena  lies  all  the  secret  of  drugs,  &c.  &c"! ! ! 

Oh  !  Federal !  Federal ! !  that  sentence  beats  all  former  efforts ;  we  give  it  up. 
Your  "  living  movements  "  are  wonderful ;  there's  no  die  in  you. 


SAUCE  FOR  THE  GOOSE  IS  SAUCE  FOR  THE  GANDER. 
We  have  received  the  following  souvenir  from  an  old  schoolmate.  The  allu- 
sions he  so  playfully  makes  are  all  gospel  truth,  though  it  grieves  us  to  say  so ) 
we  well  nigh  killed  him,  that's  certain,  but  it  was  done  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
when  we  were  yet  unconverted,  as  our  pious  friends  would  say.  Confession  is 
good  for  the  soul,  especially  when  voluntary :  we  think  it  would  benefit  some 
of  the  brethren  to  follow  our  example.  We  shall  most  joyfully  receive  the 
promised  sketches,  and  when  they  come,  our  readers  will  see  what  a  light  we 
nearly  put  out.     Our  friend  uses  the  pen  delightfully  : — 

"  Dear  Doctor, — I've  read  your  Scalpel  with  pleasure  ;  its  too  much  by  a  long 
shot  for  the  poor  victims  you  launch  it  at.  You're  nothing  but  a  grand  inquisi- 
tor who  kills  by  inches,  and  all  the  while  plays  with  his  mice  like  a  cat.  What 
a  red-hot  saint  you've  become  in  these  latter  days,  old  fellow  !  It's  well  for  you 
— '  there's*  more  joy  in  heaven  when  one  great  sinner  repents,  &c,  &c.,' — ha  ! 
ha !  ha !  What  an  intrusive  memory  is  mine,  where  it  echoes  your  frequent 
applications  of  antimony  and  the  scarificator  and  other  agents,  now  so  repugnant 
to  the  great  reformer  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  what  not — ha!  ha  !  'particular- 
ize '  say  you  ?  Particulars  were  practically  too  frequent  for  my  comfort :  to 
instance;  you  saturated  old  S***  with  antimony,  and  pumped  my  brain  almost 
dry  of  blood  and  wit  for  a  season  or  so, — pray  heaven  it  be  not  all  gone.  The 
conservatives  first  got  at  me,  and  then  poor  Bushe — the  last  pumpings  were, 
of  course,  the  most  effective,  as  they  were  closer  up  to  the  dry  timbers. 

;'  Bushe  was  a  big  animal,  and  he  exclaimed  on  my  case,  statements  being  given 
him,  'they've  murdered  you  by  inches — your  veins  are  bloodless,  and  your 
stomach  toneless  j  there's  not  much  hope  for  you.'  '  Rusticate,  go  and  rusticate 
— fresh  air  may  give  fresh  appetite,  and  fresh  appetite,  fresh  strength  to  the 
whole  vital  force.'  Pleasant  talk  for  me,  my  dear  doctor,  wasn't  it  1  particularly 
the  may  duly  emphasized.  The  next  minute  he  told  me,  'as  to  the  strychnine, 
(you  remember  you  gave  it  to  me,)  I  am  somewhat  responsible  for  your  injury 
by  that.  I  experimented  with  it  until  I  experimented  one  life,  at  least,  away ; 
but  notwithstanding  I  openly  avowed  my  non-success,  others  will  seem  to  keep 
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at  the  deadly  business.'  Bushe  and  I,  afterward,  became  quite  intimate  and  ex- 
changed many  friendly  visits,  until  he  himself  had  to  try  the  experiment  of  rus- 
tication for  a  diseased  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  still  greater  blow  of  the  chaining 
down  of  an  active  and  broad  intellectual  ambition  and  usefulness. 

"  Poor  Bushe — or  rather  the  noble-minded  and  mental  millionaire — I  for  one 

warmly  cherish  your  memory.     What  a  contrast  between  him  and ,  who  is 

so  non-impulsive,  methodical,  even-tenored,  self-satisfied,  and  carefully  dressed. 
Yet  always  civil,  and  what  is  remarkable  from  his  other  characteristics,  entirely 
free  from  dictatorial  or  offensive  deportment  to  all  his  inferiors.  This  is  a  rich 
spot  in  the  doctor's  character,  and  I  always  give  him  credit  for  it  when  an  oppor 
tunity  offers. 

"  In  England,  I  had  letters  to  both  Babington  and  Astley  Cooper,  and  fell  in  witl< 
others  of  the  leading  medicine  men  of  that  day  ;  of  whom,  and  their  chat  with  me 
I  will  at  some  other  time  give  you  sketches." 


A  NEW  EYE  INFIRMARY. 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Simia  tribe,  is  that  of  their  imita- 
tiveness.  We  are  delighted  to  present  our  readers  with  an  additional  proof  ol 
the  correctness  of  our  classification  of  one  of  the  specimens.  See  our  May  num- 
ber. The  chief  of  the  Simia,  has  adopted  the  plan  hitherto  pursued  by  "  that 
distinguished  oculist,"  of  the  March  number,  and  has  even  improved  upon  the 
Aconitine  trick.  Instead  of  demanding  the  whole  fee  at  once,  he  summons  his 
victims  by  the  dozen,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  sponge  attached  to  the  handle  of  a 
tooth-brush,  this  scientific  gentleman  may  be  seen  daily  at  his  office,  applying  a 
few  drops  of  aconitine  to  different  parts  of  the  eyelids  of  amaurotic  people,  occa- 
sionally changing  the  place  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  especial  skill.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  victims  to  perform  this  service  for  themselves,  be- 
cause "the  medicine  is  very  expensive  and  dangerous,  and  they  might  do  it 
wastef ully  and  injuriously  to  themselves."  Our  specimen  boasts  that  he  often 
makes  more  by  this  operation  in  a  morning,  at  two  dollars  per  head,  than  he 
does  by  his  out-door  business.     What  are  we  coming  to  ? 


QUEM  DEUS  VULT  PERDERE  PR1US  DEMENT  AT. 

The  plottings  and  counterplottings  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, remind  one  of  the  Pope  and  his  college  of  Cardinals ;  they  ought  certainly 
to  have  a  professorship  of  sapping  and  mining.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Der- 
moid, to  fill  the  chair  lately  vacated  by  the  accomplished  and  learned  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Dickson,  as  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  New  York  University, 
has  excited  much  surprise  amongst  the  profession.  For  ourselves,  we  think  it  a 
most  fortunate  one.  The  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Physic,  now  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  has  for  so  long  a  time  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortal  Sangrado,  that  we  anticipate  the  happiest  result  from  the  more 
philosophical  views  of  the  new  incumbent;  the  Brunonian  system  will  of  course 
be  the  prevailing  one  with  him.  There  is  also  to  be  another  surgical  clinique  :  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Surgery  will  at  last  receive  that  attention  it  has  so  long  re- 
quired in  this  Institution.  Dr.  Mott  should  immediately  return  from  Paris  and 
look  to  his  fading  laurels.  We  would  suggest  the  removal  of  a  schirrous  stomach, 
as  a  suitable  debut  for  the  operators  of  the  new  clinique. 
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A  Historical  Sketch  of  American  Medical  Science,  by  Prof.  John  B.  Beck, 
M.D.,  of  this  city,  and  A  Report  of  the  Cholera  in  Boston,  with  the  Fisk-fund 
prize  dissertation  on  Ship-fever,  by  Henry  J.  Clarke,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  are  not 
Soda  Powders  by  a  long  shot.  The  former  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our 
medical  literature,  in  the  usual  happy  style  of  its  elegant  author.  The  latter, 
the  most  able  and  candid  production  on  the  two  most  important  matters  we  know 
0f — far  too  candid  and  able  for  a  notice  like  this.  We  shall  make  them  the 
basis  of  extended  remarks  in  our  next. 


TALL  WRITING. 

Here  is  the  Dromio  to  Federal  Vanderburg's  last  sentence  in  our  "  Advertise- 
ment Extraordinary."  If  the  reader  does  not  confess  the  Harmonia  to  be  the 
"concentrated  focus  of  psychological  phenomena,"  we  will  give  it  up.  It  is  a 
verbatim  transcript  from  Andrew  Jackson  Davis's  "  Great  Harmonia." 

"There  is  an  omnipotent,  purifying  and  fraternizing  Principle  permeating  and  per-, 
vading  the  Natural,  Spiritual  and  Celestial  departments  of  God's  universal  temple — a 
principle  which  unites. atoms  and  planets  in  one  stupendous  system,  which  unfolds  spirits 
and  angels  as  immortal  flowers,  which  endows  the  Divine  Mind  with  eternal  Power  and 
Loveliness,  and  wThich  is  the  divinely-inherited  treasure  of  the  human  soul — and  this 
principle  is  called  The  Great  Harmonia." 


BELLING  THE  CAT. 

We  perceive  by  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  that  we  have  come  tc 
high  honor  and  preferment,  as  Madge  Wildfire  said  to  poor  Jeanie  Deans,  when 
they  put  her  in  the  stocks.  Nothing  short  of  a  formal  denunciation  of  our 
Knife,  by  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  for  that  naughty  article  on 
Medical  Percentage,  so  extensively  noticed  by  our  elegant  literary  brother  of 
Chester,  Pa.  They  made  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  denounce  it  as  a  falsehood 
at  a  special  meeting.  The  brethren  here,  have  been  wiser,  and  have  remained 
profoundly  silent,  or  touched  upon  it  very  gingerly,  sotto  voce,  if  at  all.  Esop 
is  a  favorite  in  our  schools,  and  the  advice  of  that  sagacious  old  mouse,  has  not 
been  lost  upon  the  brethren  when  acquiring  "the  rudiments."  The  bell  would 
answer  a  capital  purpose,  dear  brethren,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  it  on. 


The  New  York  Medical  Gazette,  No.  1,  Edited  by  David  M.  Reese,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  has  come  to  hand.  It  contains  a  eulogy  on  horse-hair  gloves,  cod-liver 
oil,  and  the  Phenomenon  &  Co.  Sands1  Sarsaparilla  is  deferred  till  next  number 
for  want  of  room.  : 

A  Machiavellian  Movement. — Dr.  Mott  has  prescribed  a  sweat  for  his  old  col- 
leagues of  the  University  in  the  shape  of  a  conditional  resignation  of  his  professorship  ! 
Its  operation  will  be  slow,  as  the  Doctor  has  prudently  retired  to  Paris  in  order  to  avoid 
the  importunities  of  the  patient.  Toward  the  1st  of  November  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated an  emetic  effect  will  be  produced,  and  to  appease  his  wrath  Jonas  will  probably 
be  thrown  overboard.  In  any  event  the  Doctor  is  hunk ; — the  old  rats,  it  is  said,  always 
leave  a  falling  house. 

%*  The  next  number  will  appear  November  1st,  and  contain  articles  on  the  con- 
struction of  private  city  residences,  the  perfect  ventilation  of  chambers,  the  construction 
of  fountains,  conservatories,  baths,  water-closets,  &c,  on  an  extremely  novel  and  elegant 
plan,  combining  in  the  highest  degree  correct  hygiene  and  artistic  taste.  We  shall  also 
commence  a  regular  series  of  articles  on  Uterine  Diseases,  with  the  method  of  using  the 
douche  bath  for  their  cure. 
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Author  of*  Woman  and  her  Diseases,"  sundry  Surgical  Essays,  and  Lecturer  on  Operative  Surgery, 
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From  the  Evening  Post. 

'  Dr.  Dixon  is  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Mott,  the  inventor  of  a  great  number  of  valuable  surgical 
instruments,  and  a  practitioner  of  eighteen  years'  standing ;  his  books  are  written  with 
great  delicacy  and  care,  yet  with  an  apparent  desire  to  communicate  truth  with  the  ut- 
most force  and  earnestness." 

From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Sciences. 

"  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  nervous  style,  and  is  calculated,  as  we  think,  to  do  much 

food.     The  descriptions  are  accurately  drawn,  and  the  remedial  measures  judicious, 
'he  practitioner  will  find  it  abounding  in  valuable  hints,  and  the  general  reader  will 
come  across  many  useful  cautions  and  premonitory  warnings." 

From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"Dr.  Dixon  has  written  much  and  well  on  various  branches  of  Surgery;  his  book 
shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  modern  practice :  Stricture,  Gonorrhea,  Varicocele, 
Hydrocele  and  Fistula,  are  particularly  well  treated  of.  Indeed,  he  has  managed  to  secure 
attention  to  every  page  in  this  volume,  an  art  that  we  believe  few  medical  writers  possess. 

"  The  author's  acknowledged  originality  and  thorough  deA'otion  to  the  rational  prin- 
ciples of  medicine,  and  his  ingenuity  under  trying  surgical  circumstances,  stamp  it  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 

"  To  return  to  the  book.  The  articles  on  sarcocele,  hydrocele,  hydrocele  of  the  cord, 
encisted  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  anasarcous  hydrocele,  malignant  diseases  of  the  testicle, 
and  varicocele,  are  the  best  portions,  and  mat  be  consulted  with  confidence. 

"  The  plainest  possible  descriptions  are  given  of  self-abuse,  its  consequences  and  treat- 
ment, and  all  the  diseases  and  their  symptoms — so  that  the  general  reader  can  fully 
comprehend  their  minutest  details — and  all  the  modern  improvements  are  posted  up 
for  the  use  of  the  profession  to  the  present  date ;  in  short,  it  is  a  work  of  the  greatest 
value  for  every  young  man  who  desires  to  elevate  his  moral  and  physical  nature  by  un- 
derstanding all  the  most  important  laws  of  his  system." 

Horace  Greeley,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  remarks : 

"This  work  contains  a  complete  review  of  the  origin,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of 
every  known  disease,  in  language  adapted  to  every  reader ;  also,  a  thorough  exposition 
of  the  consequences  and  treatment,  moral  and  surgical,  of  specific  diseases  and  self- 
abuse  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  their  effects  in  the  production  of  Scrofula,  its  descent 
to  offspring,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  &c,  &c.  Every  question  that  can  possibly  inte- 
rest the  reader  is  considered  in  its  pages  This  is  a  work  for  which  there  was  the 
most  urgent  need.  Thousands  are  annually  hurried  to  premature  graves  by  vices 
which  they  scarcely  know  to  be  such,  who  would  have  been  preserved  for  lives  of  use- 
fulness and  honor,  by  the  seasonable  perusal  of  a  work  like  this ;  there  is  not  a  page 
that  does  not  bear  on  its  face  an  impressive  warning ;  shall  not  the  warning  be  heard  7" 

For  sale  by  CHARLES  H.  RING,  corner  of  Broadway  and  John  street. 

B3F3  Those  residing  out  of  the  city,  can  obtain  the  work  by  inclosing  one  dollar 
(post-pa^d),  addressed  to  the  author,  box  No.  3121,  New  York  Post  Office.  All  whole- 
sale orders  addressed  to  the  author  only. 

Postmasters  and  agents  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms ;  they  can  be  sent  bound 
with  perfect  safety  to  any  part  of  the  States. 
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OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 
We  cordially  recommend  this  excellent  work  to  our  female  friends. — Dr.  Bond 

From  the  New  York  Albion. 

The  careful  and  prudent  mother  may  consult  this  work  with  great  advantage  to  her 
self  and  her  offspring. — Dr.  Bartlett. 

From  the  Anglo-American. 

The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  Dr.  Dixon,  both  for  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  it.  Every  mother  should  read  it,  and  then  present  its  contents  to  her  children. — 
Dr.  Patterson. 

From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dr.  Dixon  has  lent  a  deep  interest  to  his  work,  and  is  doing  good  service  by  its  pub- 
lication.— Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

From  the  Tribune. 

Dr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  sincere,  earnest,  and  thorough  manner;  we 
think  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation. — Horace  Greeley. 

From  the  Rochester  Democrat. 

It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

From  the  Merchants1  Ledger,  New  York. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  extensive  notices  <  f  books — however  meritorious — but  we 
cannot  forbear  a  few  lines  on  these  excellent  and  extraordinary  works.  They  are  the 
productions  of  a  surgeon  of  acknowledged  eminence,  in  this  city,  and  are  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  profound  attention  of  every  reader.  The  clear  and  distinct  notices  of  every  ques- 
tion that  can  possibly  interest  the  reader  of  either  sex,  whether  married  or  single,  on  the 
most  important  and  interesting  functions  of  the  economy ;  the  excellent  advice  and  high 
moral  tone  that  pervades  every  page  of  both  these  volumes,  has  elicited  the  warm  com- 
mendation of  the  medical  and  daily  press.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt  that  has 
yet  been  made  by  a  surgeon  of  unquestioned  professional  standing,  to  instruct  the  pub- 
lic on  these  more  than  important — vital  subjects ;  and  we  believe  that  we  will  ensure 
the  thanks  of  every  young  man  and  woman ;  of  every  father  and  mother  who  reads 
this  notice,  should  it  be  the  means  of  inducing  them  to  purchase  the  works.  The  chap- 
ter on  the  consequences  and  treatment  of  self-abuse,  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  appeals 
we  have  ever  read,  and  we  believe  will  save  thousands  from  an  untimely  grave.  That 
on  abortion,  entitles  Dr.  Dixon  to  the  thanks  of  every  humane  person  in  the  commu- 
nity. Every  country  merchant  may  offer  them  to  those  to  whom  they  are  respectively 
addressed,  with  entire  confidence  of  their  purely  moral  character,  and  great  value. 

For  sale  by  CHARLES  H.  RING,  corner  Broadway  and  John  street. 

iiSF3  Those  residing  out  of  the  city,  can  obtain  the  work  by  inclosing  one  dollar 
post-paid,  addressed  to  the  author,  box  3121,  New  York  Post  Office.  All  wholesale 
orders  addressed  to  the  author  only. 

Postmasters  and  agents  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms;  they  can  be  sent  bound 
with  perfect  safety  to  any  part  of  the  States. 
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